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The Pahlavi Text of Yasna iw. 49-103, edited with the 
collation of all’ the MSS., also deciphered.—By Rev. 
Lawrence Mitts, D.D., Professor in the University of 
Oxford. 


For an account of the MSS. used see the number of the Journal 
of the R. Asiatic Society for July, 1900, pp. 511-516. I should 
add here that my collation of M., though very carefully made 
in 1891, has heen subjected to much abrasion through use, while 
the notes are here added as a merely supernumerary item; they 
were not originally intended for citation, and should not be con- 
sidered exhaustive. The attention of searchers is especially 
called to the fact that the Pahl. trlr. occasionally errs radically, 
as well as often, in the matter of form. As may be seen from my 


translation of Y. ix. in §.B.E., xxxi., one especial motive in. 


undertaking this laborious and harassing work has been the 
desire to destroy the false impression that the authority of the 
traditional documents is absolute. An exaggerated reliance upon 
them is nearly as dangerous as the neglect of them. As one 
fairly said of my former well meant studies on the Githas 
(together with a close reproduction of the original in the light of 
the critical school), I endeavour to present also the ‘ Werth und 
Unwerth der Tradition’; and it is to the last degree necessary 
that we should neither exaggerate the one nor the other. In the 
interest of statistics I should say that I have omitted to record 
Te 

1 With the exception of one which is a replica. See the introductory 


remarks cited above. 
VOL, XXII. 1 
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2 L. Mills, (1902. 


all the oceurrences of final -6; time, not to say patience, having 
failed me. I should add that I regard this with regret, as this 
seeming so trivial mark would be interesting, if we could prove 
that it represented a letter -6, or what not. So far, I may say 
that I fear it is a mere mechanical division mark, occurring with- 
out any regular law whatever. It is almost a pity that we could 
not entirely neglect it. But itis better to retain it for the pres- 
ent; some reason may yet be given for it. It is sometimes used 
before a termination like the avagraha. I had intended to cite 
the variations as being those from the reading of our Oxford 
Codex, called D.J. by me in the Githas first even so far back as 
1881, but later called J2; it seemed to me, however, to be rather 
an ungracious act to avoid placing the edition of our venerable 
first editor in that position. This is also more convenient for 
readers, as the printed edition is more accessible than the photo- 
graphed one; and also reduces the amount of annotation. [This 
collated edition is an attempt to meet the most crying need in 
connection with the subject. I have used the old transliteration 
of the glossaries for practical reasons. ] 
The Attributes of Haoma. 

Y. ix. 49.’ shapir hém i hiidehaik’ [aigh pavan fririnéih’ 
yehabind’ yekaviminih] 1 rist6* dehik* [aigh® mindavam’ avo" 
valman* yehabinih" i ghal’ aviyads’ yehabintand.”* 

(50) veh’ -dehik"’ [aigh mindavam I shapir bari yehabanih] i 
beshizinidar” [aigh mindavam I" av6" béshizinih"]. 





1p.J. ins, va. 

* D, hiidehak, so also Parsi-Pers. MS. hi-deb&k (so) ; K.*, M. -dehak; 
Ner. sudinam; D.J. dehak. 

*So D.J. 

4So D.; D.J., etc. didé, so also the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

‘So D.J.; D., and the Parsi-Pers. MS. 


6D. om aigh. 

™8o D.J., D. mindavam; so the Parsi-Pers. MS. with traditional 
‘mandiim,’ ‘mindavam ;’ K.* (Sp.) chiz (or ‘chish for chiz’ (N. B.)). 

®D.J. has and (or means ‘hi’-, with debak following instead of 
dehi(?)) ; D. may be 4nd; K.* (Sp.) valman yehabiinih Pers. avd- trans- 
lating ‘dn fi debi.’ 

*So D.J., D.(?) and Pers. MS.; K.* valman. 

¥” So D. J, D. 

1! So D.C); D.J. dehak. 

1% So D.J., D.; K.* (Sp.) rather full characters, 

13 —D, may ins. I or i. 
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(51) hi-kerpé himanih [sighat kerpi névak] ha-kimaké 
hoémanih' [aighato* aviryasté’ T° fririno]. 

(52) pirizkar I zardé‘-giné*‘ 1 narmtik [algh tak’ I lak 
narm ]. 

(53) amatato® vashtamind pahlimih avo ribin’ yehabinih an- 
birtktiim* homanth, [afgh anbir { ribiné pavan lak shapir shiy- 
ado" kardané maman garédmanikihth pavan lak yehevinéd"]. 


Appeals. 
(54) bari” lak zariné™ midishné” yemaleliin™, [mindavam I"* 
am T* pavan farihang yemalelin aigham danikih" yehevinid"]. 
(55) bari amivandth va" bara” pirizkarih afam™ yehevinids. 
(56) bari dristth va™ bara béshizishnih.” 





‘So D.J., D.; E.5 (Sp.) may have meant ‘haé.’ 

*8o DJ. 

1DJ. ing. i. 

‘So M.: DJ. zarind va gindé I (sic), but the sign for va is probably 
an oversight. D. has va zarind. 

+ DJ, seems vad (sic); Pers. MS. tris. ‘tak,’ 

‘So DJ. 

780 D, 

'D.J., D. om. haé, or what it may be. Wasit ‘gis'?; better call ita 
repeated ‘thou art.’ So D.J., D.; EK." (8p.) béd. 

*One would think that the form in D.J. should be deciphered as 
khshayadé reproducing an original ‘kh; or else it would seem to be 
fishayadé (sic); otherwise I should say that it must be irrational. 

SoD J., D.; E.! Sp.) bad. : 

"So D.J., D., and see below for bari; E.' (Sp.) pavan(?). 

4 D.J., D. exaggerate the signs, or ins. va(?). 

#1), marks the ‘d.' 

4 This mistake evidently arose from the accidental separation of 
yemalelin and ‘am’ for yemalelinam=mrivé, see the am after min- 
davam: it would have been much better before itor both. Ner. waa 
also misled; so the Parsi-Pers. MS. also; all divideand mistake the first 
sing. pres. for the second sing. imper., plus am = ‘ to me.’ 

' DJ., D. have mindavam I am. 

“DJ. omit; D. hasi 

" So DJ., D. 

>, -néd. 

1 2D, ins. va bari; DJ., D. om. va or -d. 

* D.J. (and perhaps D.) afam ; K.* (8p.) am. 

80 D.J., D. 

# Bo D. 





4 L. Mills, 1902. 


(57) bari fridahishnih' va* bara’ varishn’(?) dahishnih. 

(58) bari adjé 1 harvispd tand bari farzinakth f' harvispé 
pésid® [hémand amat’ farjim i mindavam I* khavitinédé afash" 
hamiai’ dinikih padash"’]. 

(59) bari min* zak chigfin dén gthinds **™ kiimaki*-khadai 
friz sitiind va" bésh tarvinend’** “ ya dijo” viinéne oe 

(60) bari min zak chighnd tarvinint” harvispd" zak” béishi- 
darins™ va" bésh i min shediin™ va" anshitiind” [1 badé*"}. 


ES 


1 So K.' (Sp.), M.; D.J., D. seem fridahanth (or fradanih) (sic?); I had 
first considered vardind (dahishnih) as a later form of a causative(?) 
stem. D.J. has erasures, but-seems to have decided for virishnih (not 
virdanth); there is no escaping the 4 in var-. 

* —D. ins. va, or has irrational marks. 

3 So I decipher, bringing to light the error (as I hold it to be) of the 
Pahlavi translator in seeing a form of var (vr) instead of a form of 
vardh (vrdh); we might even read varishn-, notwithstanding the sign 
which represents 4, in varishn, so in default of better; but the Parsi- 
Pers. MS. transliterates varishn and translates accordingly ; some have 
thought of ‘vahrishn ’ (so). 

‘Dp.J., D.(?) ins. L. 

£D.J. obscured by decay. 

* So D.; others mun. 

* So D. seems I. 

* Mf.? afash. 

* So D.J., M.; D. hamak. 

w D. defaced. 

it D.J. defaced by decay. 

2 D.J. ins. chigtn, but seems to have cancelled it. 

3 So D. 

4 —. ins. va. 

% So D. tarvinend (?), D.J. etc. tarvénd. 

1 There is, of course, the question whether we ought not to read these 
verbs tarvinéni, and vanént as first singular conj. imper., in view of 
the originals (see Ner., who was not misled); but sAtiind seems to call 
for a decipherment which recognizes the error ; otherwise all the forms 
should be reproduced as first personals. 

1* D.J. bleached out. : 

18 So K.? (Sp.); D.J., D. tarvénd ? or tarvéni. 

9 So DJ., D. 3. 

2 D.J. om. -d (sic); D. om zakd (some may well desire the statistics 
as to this still curious -6; but patience has sometimes failed me). 

"1 So D.J., D. -6. 


* —, ins. va. #8 So D. ins. i. 
“D.J., D. seem redundant. - *D.J., M. ins. va. 
* So D.J., K.* (Sp.) mardiman. * So D.J. only. 
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(61) yattkiind va parikin' va’ sistirin' va kikin' (kayakin, 
so better) va karpin' hémand kik (? kayak) va’ karpo' [zak 
min pavan mindavam f yazadiné kur’ va kor’). 

(62) marich i dé-zang va" aharmdkéch i dé-zang va' girgich 
T chahir-sang. 

(63) hindch" 1 farikhi-inik" [aighshiné’ maradé kabed ait 
mifin actind yemaleliinéd at homand fnikshind farikhio”] 
min pavan"™ friftirih paténd, 


Prayer for Boons. 


(64) denman min lak fratim yin hém i" zaidém” (or ‘ zaid- 
yim? “(?)) 7 diridsh gak i pihlim ahvind iaharfibins I rishand 
1 hamii™® -hvirth. 

(65) denman min lak dadigar yin'* him f° zaidém (or ‘-yam?’) 
" diridsh dirusté" ribisbnih i tand. 

(66) denman min lak" sadigar yin® hom 1 zaidém (or 
‘yam *) 1 diiradsh dér zivishnth 1 jin.” 


i 


1 Bo D. * So DJ. 

‘So D.J., D. ing. va. 4p.J., D. ina. £ 

+ So D.J., D. and parsi pers. MS.; others reverse the order, but see Ner. 
'So DJ. 7D. has four strokes. 


#See the Zend text; D.J., D. have a superfluous stroke. D.J. may 
well be nfiendéch (sic, see the Zend). 

*#So DJ.; D. seems farikhié-ainiki?): K.* (Sp.) farfikhtinik ? (sic), M. 
I think has Sp. + -fnik. 

 D,J., om.aé. so D.J.; M. has it in a different form. 

So DJ., D. antkshin; K.' (Sp.) péshinik. D.J. has the preceding 
hémand in the margin, but added by the original copyist with the same 
ink. 

“4 DJ. worm-eaten. Notice the freedom of error of patend, also fol- 
lowed by Ner. though using a different form ; see the Zend. 

1 2D.J. ing. 1. and has zaidém (or -yam) blotted out purposely (/). 

4 So I chink we should decipher in view of the original and the cor- 
responding word in the inscriptions; but the Parai-Pers. the proper 
translation as ‘ khiham.’ 

18 So D.J., M.; D. hamak; K.* (Sp.) hamat?). 

_ so D.J., D., M. 1DJ., M. ims. 1 

8D. joins i to the preceding word, possibly meaning to express 4 
‘conditional. 

0 DJ. worm-eaten (final -, so D.). So DJ., D. 

1 D.S. ins, f #2 2D, again joins to the preceding word. 

"2D, varies ziv- with (?) zify)}-?; D. om. 1. 

™ DJ. marks, however, as if it were gind. 
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(67) denman min lak tasim yin’ hom zaidém (or ‘-yam?’) 7 
diriésh chigind min khvistér va® amivand va’ padikhvé friz’ 
sitindnt® pavan damfk madam bésh turvindni* va drajo vanént’ 
(or read viiniini, see below). 

(68) denman min lak panjiim yiind hom I zaidem (or ‘-yam’) 
i’ dairiésh” chigiin pirizkar vinidar pavan kitshishnd frizd satii- 
nint payan damik madam"™ bésh tirvinini’® va drijé yanéni,"* 

(69) denman min lak shashim yin hom zaidem (or “yam’) 1 
dirfidsh aigh levIné min diz va levind min gadak” va levind 


min giirg khaditanim"™ [midishn” charaké].* 
a ES ee 

* So D.J., M. 

2D. again joins. Ner. is better here, apparently referring the word 
to Indian igiré, etc. 

*D.J., D. ins. va. *So D.J., D. 

* So D.J. (corrected from -und at first band); but it marks ‘d’ instead 
of ‘i: this, however, is almost universal with D.J. and the Parsi-Pers.; 
not so Ner., though, as often, he has sing. for plur. 

‘D.J., D. again mark ‘-8nd; not so Ner.’s original, or if marked ‘d’ 
instead of I in -Anf, then it by no means misled him. 

™D.J., M., D. mark -find; notso Ner. - *D.J. ins. i 

* D. again curiously joins to the preceding word ; does he really mean 
zaidém-tf (or -yam-i); this must be considered. 

© D.J. has curiously diraosha for diraosha; andin one Zend MSS. K.* 
the sign for long it and that for long {iare indistinguishable; in fact it 
is very frequently thus in D.J,? 

"So D.J.; M. D. seems sitind; and D.J. marks ‘d’; not so Ner.'s 
reading. 

#D.J., D. om 

8 But D.J., D.. as all other MSS., mar the word with a mark over ‘i,” 
indicating the false final ‘d;’ Ner. was not deceived by these mistaken 
signs (or were they added since his day ?). 

4D. vanénd; all MSS. again falsely mark a final ‘d;’ but see the 
original; Ner. does not, however, err. 

5 D. joins (?) again to the preceding word. 

18 So D. diiz: others zjba; Parsi-Pers. translating dizd of course. 

* So D.; see the original, also Ner.’s ‘nycgazhsebhyah’ and the text of 
the Parsi- Pers. MS. ‘gadah.’ 

*® So D.J., M.?; K.* (Sp.) khaditiném. 

So D. and also the Parsi-Pers. MS. translating ‘hunar;’ others(?) 
‘mAnishn (?),’ which seems senseless. At Y. x. 60 the form seems 
‘madishné.’ I think the mistake ‘manishn’ arose from some Persian 
text with imperfect diacritical signs, or simply from writing too long a 
stroke the letter ‘d’ in ‘mfd-.’ Ner. omits the word here; but see him 
on Y. x. 60 with vidyfm as usual (twice); so the Parsi-Pers. MS. there, 
translating ‘hunar’ and reading ‘miishn’), and not ‘manishn’ (?sic). 

” So D.J., D. 
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(70) al sigh leviné khaditinidé' levind min lanman min har- 
vispigiin’ leviné khaditinam' [li va hivishtin6 1 li). 


The Gifts of Haoma. 


(71) hom valmanashin min arvand* hémand* ashand* zak 1 
farhakhté" va’ tvakhshik vabdimyen [sisyi" afshin6" zavar"’ va" 
adjé khelkinédé™ [aratéshtirind]. 

(72) hom 7 dzatand ich" hari yehabunéd” zak 1 rishani™ 
benman™ va" zak I ahariihé farzand,™ . 

(73) hom valmanshii min katik™ pavan nask™ frizé™ fimitkh- 
tishnth yetibind [pavan aérpatistiné* kardand] ashind™ afzint- 
kth va" farzinakth khelkinéds, |” 


pe 


i So DJ. 

*D.J. harvispd. D.J. has the firat min written over as doubtful ; 
the correction itself seems later written over. 

? Ner. has castrimantah and agvin kshatriyapam. 

4D. * hémoénd.’ So D.J., andit has a cancelled ‘ pavan.” 

¢3o0 D. and the indication of the Parsi-Pers. MS. which is, however, 
strictly in itself considered, erroneous with frihtan. K.* (Sp.}, ete. 
have a marring stroke, 

1So DJ. ing. va, ® 80 D.J., K.*(Sp.); D. and the Parsi-Pers. MS. aspé. 

‘So DJ. So D. and Parsi-Pers. zavar; D.J., Sp. zavar. 

1! Parsi-Pers., D.J., M.? ins. va, or -3. 

4 So D.J.; Ner. om. here; but ing, ‘ varshati’ below. 4D. ins. i. 

4 DZ, seems Azerkhintanich; so Mf.? the Parsi-Pers., but the latter 
translates as negative a-ziiyandagiin (so 7); D.J. ete. fizidind. 

uD.J. ing. va. 

DJ. has va zak frédishnd, or drishAnd(?); but I should think this 
‘&’ was a clerical mistake for the usual i, and made through haste ; 
but see K.! (Sp.) with which M. probably agrees, as in my careful colla- 
tion of 1891, I marked no variation ; om 1. 

"So D. rishan (see Ner.); others Arddishn (sic). 

4 Or barman. 4 D.J., D. va. : 

20 M.? differs from Spiegel having ‘fardand’ (but intending to report 
the same meaning). 

" DJ. has k-t-k-ik with the second ‘k,’ or -?, struck out(?); not so the 
Parai-Pers. Ner. translates grhasthih reading ‘kadakik’ or *kadak,’ 
as I suppose; the Parsi-Pers. does not translate ; see my 5.B.E. xxxi. at 
the place. ‘Katik as the katayd at the Pahlavi stage certainly favours 
a Zend form in the sense ‘ house-abiding,’ ‘sitting at home;’ and I would 
now regard my former rendering as the alternative. 

# So DJ.; M.(?) differs from Spiegel ; see Ner.'s ‘ naska-.’ 

% So D.J., though the 6 stands apart; it cannot well be ‘va.’ 

“So DJ. : 3 Bo DJ. 
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(74) hom valmanshin min kantké’ hémand va yetibind dér* 
agript’ [aigh li sarittind yekavimind] ashin zak 1° ishkirak* zak 
t rido* khelkiuéd’ [aigh shind® shit bara pedikined afshino 
tist" zerkhinadé’ va" zak 1 hikhiradé” [hoémand amat avi" 
gabra bari pédakinid pavan jinik din kir yekavinminid], 


A Punishment. 


(75) ham valmanshin min keresaik" read kevesi(n)tk) 
(omitted nasalization; see keresiinim), 





180. DJ., MM. 

*DJ., D. omit, 

?D.J. curiously mistakes for aérpat which has the same characters, 
and it adds ‘isting ;* notso the Parsi-Pers. MS., nor Ner. 

4D. om i. 

‘So D.J., D. 

So D. 

1So DJ. 

§ So M. 

*8o0D, DJ. is blurred purposely; Ner. strangely enough renders 
yicayitiram ; did he have a blurred MS., and was it D.J.? see his yaca- 
Faimi at 65, etc.—zaidém (50). 

WDw., D. ins. va. 

uD.J.. D. ing. 1. 

“80 D.J., D.; DJ. ing. here division mark of the subsection (sic). 

So DJ. avd (to the verb ‘avd pédaé-'?) or ind=valman; D. om.; 
some might prefer pedaikinéd ,.. yekaviminéd. 

4 T do not well see how we can avoid using the vowel and consonan- 
tal signs of the original in a case like this; at least it is convenient so 
to use them; cp. kereafispé. The Parsi-Pers. MS. has k-r-a-d-k-[ trans- 
lating k-r-8-f-i; so also D, k-r-i-s-i-k-i-k ; D.J. seems keresfihike (sic 7) 
or k-r-g-4-sh-i-ké, possibly k-r-sii-d-ikd, the & being doubled by mistake. 


-Read M. keresiik, it has characters for -k-r-a-f-i-k, ao K.* (Sp.) with 


slightly lengthened ‘&;’ see the original. The translators at first evi- 
dently attempted to transliterate ; and their failure may well be due to 
the omission of a nasal sign in the original word. This nasal, let it be 
remembered, would be well represented in the Pahlavi merely by a 
perpendicular stroke. Or else, as 50 often, the sign of the nasalization 
has been lost. ‘Keresi(nji would represent the original word, while 
the ‘k’ (or ‘ik’) is the frequent terminal letter generally possessing 
adjective, or merely nominal force, and intended only to carry on the i 
of the im. WNer, reports the deeply interesting impression which pre- 
vailed among the Parsi-experts of his day that keresfi(njik and its var- 
iants referred to the ‘ecclesia ; that ia to say, to the ‘ Christians ;’ sea 
his targfikadinih ;" cp. tarai=‘ christian ;’ D.J. ins. va or -d. 
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Vol. xxiii] Se Pohlani Teart of Yasne ix. 40-108, 9 


hémand' ashiné' bari? min khaiddyth nishinédé* min résté 
(or ‘radidé") homand' pavan khidiyih-kimakth’ [algh pavan 
khidayih lati yitind yekavimind]. 

(76) aigh’ min giyénd aigh 14 lanman ril akhar asravanaké" 
pavan avar-héshmurishnih pavan kimaké dén mata sitind 
[lanman attindé vabdinfni’ min kardé f lanman yehevinédo" 
amat* la sitind*]. 

(77) sak 1 harvisp-gin" gardth vintdé bari harviep-gind” 
gtirdih makhitinédé” [pésh™ pas]. 


Hail to Haoma. 
(78) névaké" lak [afgh tand i lak névak" madé" yekavi- 
mind] min pavan zak i nafsman"* adjé-kimak"*" khadai 
hémanih™ hom. 





1D, hémGnd as often. D.J. has ashind, or ins. va. 

*D. has curiously ‘gabri' for ‘bari ;' so the pera. MS. also, translat- 
ing ‘mard;'’ Ner, has nothing analogous. 

§ Parsi-Pers. transliterates nishinéd and translates nishénd. (bari) 
min... nishinédé may mean ‘restrain from,’ ‘ cause to abate.’ 

4So EK. (Sp.); DJ, D. pavan khiidal (not impossible); see Ner. 

So D. ins. algh here. 

* DJ. seems ‘ asravanak, or asriiék; why not read so far as possible 
in analogy with the Zend? 

7So I would read D.; others vabdiinam-i; but D. as it stands is of 
course ‘vabdinafid:’ see the variant vabdinam-I, K.* (Sp.). Ner. does 
not render. M.? has vabdiném ; Mf.? vabdindnd-f? (so it seems); Pers. 
MS. translates ‘kunand.’ Why not vakhdinand? 

§So D.J.; E.* (Sp.) bad. 

*D.J. ins.; so algo the Parsi-Pers, MS.; E.'(Sp.) has amat .. . -iimd (a0, 
in fragments); but M. has no space. 

1 So D.J.; M. seems -gun, but not -gin; D.J. om foregoing 1. 

1D. ins. va or -}; the ‘n' of D.J. is somewhat separated from the 0; 
which fact bears upon the further question whether he means ‘va’ 
in certain places or ‘6.’ 

i# So D.J.. D. pésh pas; E.! (Sp.) leviné akhar. 

480 DJ. 

4 DJ,, so D. om, f. 
_ "DJ. om kiimak here ; see the Zend text. 
" 48 NB. adji-kamak not in M. but in E°. (Sp.); [and yet M. is reported 
as a copy of K.‘, the Pabl. trl. not having been examined. It is a modi- 
fied copy (sic)]. 
it DJ. ins, va or -d, 
18D, héménih ; D.J. homanth (so). 
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[aighat adj6 pavan zak kar’ zakaté’ aviiyadé’** at tibind’ 
dishtand }. 

(79) névak lak mfin dim khavitinih® kabed gGbishno i risto [i 
frirfiné maman’ aité riisté li (sic ?; read rit") frivino® (ki na 
vaca arshukhdha™]. 

(80) névak lak min 1i" friz” min" hampirsakih” zak I aré- 
shikhto’ gobishnéd va" hampirsak-hat™ [algh mindavam li 
yemalelingi" 1 atharmazl déu hampirsakth li” gifté). 

(81) frais lak zak ft afharmazd birdé paravand alviyiio(i)g- 


= oe 


hand" (not ‘alviyfiggishud’ (so ?))" star pésidé T minavadin 





'D.J. irreg. character for ‘i’ one stroke too much; it may be acci- 
dentul. 

* So DJ. 

*D.J. may mean (7) 2ito; this 2ité (f) would be written much like 
zakat as sometimes written. 


4D. ins. va or -3. *D. tubin; D.J., D. om. Sp.’s £ 
‘DJ. dinik, om. aa or -ih, E.5 (Sp.)'khavitinih ; D. seems khavi- 
tin with a separated ‘-ih.’ 1p.J., D. manan; E.! (Sp.) min. 


‘ Ner.’s yena saves the sentence from the senseless JA; so the M&S, 
should be read rai, or otherwise relieved and discounted (the Parai-Pers. 
MS. also has ‘li’=‘nah.’). D. may insert f before li. 

4M. -Gk ; others frirind. 

DJ. areshukhdha; Zend characters within the brackets. 

iD. om. min here, ins. after friz. 

“7 think friz was erroneously motived by ‘pairi:’ yet Ner. seema to 
have understood friz min as equalling rte. 

2 DJ., D., M. (N.B.) have ham(piraakth), and so the Pers. MS. trans- 
lates at least. Spiegel alone has pirsakih; but see Ner.; this trifle 
shows that M.is not a rigidly exact transcript of E.' according to 
Spiegel. D.J.’s fh is not clear, but over-written; looks like -ih, 

™ But for the original Zend text I should emend to arsh-; the word 
seams to bea hybrid; D.J. adds gas. or -iba, 

1 Tha as pl(?) and ag adverbial seem each to be snapicious. On the 
other hand, to see a fully conscious 2d sg. pursiyith (so, or ya?) is 
doubtful as immediately following the hampirsakth. The most pru- 
dent view is to see a Pizand haé, ‘Thou wouldest be of a truthful 
apeech and questioning ; D.J. om. the va before it. 

'¢ So M., or -th; others -ih. iD, erroneously raf. BD. om L 

1 So D. ins. (7); evidently an attempt ata transliteration ; the ‘o’ of 
alviyio- is in Persian form somewhat similar to Persian 6, or i, other- 
wise read -yakgandth (sic). Ner. reads the same text, attempting only 
a transliteration aivianghanatim (8. reading aivi-), though he trans- 
lates alviyfistd in 82 a5 dvegtitah; the reading is needed ; see the Zend 
text. The Parsi-Pers. translates (?), or imitates évinghan; while at 
83 it refrains from the translation of the related word. 

* So DJ. 
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Vol. xxiii] The Prailewi Text af Yoana ix, 49-103, il 


takhshidé’ shapir* dind i ma(zda)yastind’ [afash alviyii(ig)han- 
6th (sic)* hani algh chiginé kistik levatman gabrii khadii-kar- 
daké* déndéich I levatman hom aétind* khadi-kardak afash kha- 
di-kardakoih® aité’ hani*® aigh vad hom li vashtaminéds" pavan 
dind astitbing 14 yehevinéds hom" vashtamundd kir din 
(ii)yazishn"}). 

(82) pavan zak homanyih"™ alviyiste” pavan bilisté madam 
1 girfné [almat tamman résto" yekaviminih afaté'’ denman 
khadi-kardakth aétiné” vad avé zak I diriz madam sitinishnih 
[vad tané 1 pasiné yekaviminih] pavan minsar” [aighat déu yaz- 
ishno” kir ghal farmiyend™]. 


' Others might prefer ‘tishidé' or ‘tukhsidé;' D.J. has a superfluous 
sign which is, I think, accidental. 

'So DJ., D.; others véh. 

‘So DJ. seems. I have little doubt but that mA (sic) is for ‘mazd,’ 
as the same ‘ma’ isin attharma(zd). 

480 D.; the Parsi-Pers. MS. transliterates biyakgfni (so here), mean- 
ing and explaining évdnghan (thus approximately). while just above it 
seems to have aébiyfikgin translated again by evinghan. D.J. has 
superfiuous signe for the first ‘i.’ ‘afyv-" (7). 

*So D. DJ. has « superfluous and accidental mark between 'k’ and 
‘ar’ in kardak. 

*D, ing, aétiimad ; or is it a later interpolation ? 

TD. ine. até. 

€D. hand; others aé. 

*D., Mf. om. mi in the middle of the word. 

2D.J. has a word struck out (not Spiegel’s form); ins. vashtaminds ; 
D. has an abortive word as above for vashtamindd, or if may mean ail 
hom shedinté kar dan ayazishn ; but there are no signs of shediutéd or - 


yatinds in Ner.; DJ. hdém vashtamiind kar dén yazishn. ‘ 
1D, seems dyazishnd, DJ. yazishnd; but space seems left. ee, 
“2D, hdmdnih; M, may be hOmanyith; so D.J. ee 
 aiviyaksto (sic), again, or is the ‘k' Persian 3 (similar sign), see j hei 


on 81? Strange to say, D.J. has the same thing, and the Parsi-Pers. 
MS. as well. Is it the suffix -k which, like the-é, has found its way 
inte the interior of the word as a sign of the division of syllables?; cp. 
the avagraha. Ag-k appearsin vohii-k even at the end of a word, it é 
may here appear at the end of a syllable? or again, can it point to a bs 
suspected form of yiij, ‘to yoke on? or is it the sign merely of an echo a 
of the ‘tg’ in 81? 
» MD. ing. L " Or rédido (7) So DJ. afaté. , 
"D.J., D. have aétin; so Parsi-Pers. MS.; Sp. ait. 
48 Or manthar (7) Mf. again dyazishn. ae 
So D.J.; M. seema fardiyénd (7), i. e. om. ‘m,’ (7) accidental; Ner. Re. 
gives no sign of this; and the Parsi-Pers. has farmiyend (so). ee 
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(83) hém min manpat’ homanih’ min vispat®? homanih vii‘ 
miin zandpaté® hémanih va dahytipat’ homanih’ [aighat mina- 
vadthi hamik’ patih] va* afziinikih va dkiispaté’ hémanih’ 
{atghaté" bara tibind” yehabintand"). 


Deprecations. 


(84) amivandth f'? lak va" pirizkarth ayo denman i li tand 
t* madam pavan afrind'? va"? padtkhvthich 1 parabazishnih™ 
{khvistak 7* min névakth i kabed azash). 

(85) bari min zak T lanman” béshidirind bésh va™ bari min- 
ishnd* bariich yedrinaid” i girin™ min™ [khadiyth]. 
ee ee 

1 So. D.J.. D.; K.5 (Sp.) minpatén, so also the Parsi-Pers. here. 

* D. hémdnih. 

*So D.J.; K.* (Sp.) -patand ; M. might be vishpatdin (so). 

‘D.J. ing. va. . 

5 So D.J. zandpat but mechanically divided ‘zand pat’ (sic.); others 
zandpatan ; not so Ner.’s orig. 

*D. might be déhyiipat (7); M. dahyiipatiin (sic). 

* So D., M.; D.J. hamaf (but I much question whether the stroke for 
‘{’ in hamai may not, as a similar one elsewhere, represent a ‘ k*); Sp. 
hamA(?). 

§D.J. ins, va. 

*D.J., D. akiis-patéd hémanih; others -patd haé or hath (sic?) (?); (or 
is it possibly ? Akas-paté-Ihd, K.' (Sp.)? Ner. does not corroborate the 
plurals, nor does the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

” So D.J. 

11 D.J. has curiously two dots over and a little before the character 
for ‘t’ in thband. 

1? D, yehAbiind ; others yehdbiintand. “DJ. ins. f. 

4DJ.ins.va. “DJ. om. fi *D.J. ins. 1. "So D.J., D. 

18 So D.J. alone (2); the translation of the Pers. does not show -ih. 

#D.J. ins. i. *D.J., D. ins. £ 

!D.J. om the zak I. This lanman corrects D.J.’s noid (sic), and 
notice well that the ancient copyist has just written Zend noid with the 
last stroke of his pen ; yet here is the correcting ‘lanman.’ D.J. meant 
né (=from us) + id (?). 

* M. (4) ins. va. 

* So D.J. minishnd bara ich, and D.J. om. f. after Sp.’s minishnd ich. 

% So D.J.; K.* (Sp.) dedrinyén. 

% Mf. seems to insert (7) a needed 1; it may, however, belong below ; 
but we should not hesitate to supply one in such a case. 

*D., M. girdn; K.° (Sp.) garén-. Have we here a transliteration, or 
have we here a translation, as Ner. will have it? Perhaps ‘ Bear away 
the thought which is the abode of severe affliction (the Kingdom).’ 
This should imply an interesting blunder arising undoubtedly from the 
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Vol. xxiii] The Pahlavi Text of Yasue ie, 49-108, 13 


(86) min dén denman mihané (or ‘miné") min dén denman 
vis va' min den denman zand va" miin din denman mati kintk 
hémanid’® anshiti* 1 viniskir. 

(87) vakhdiinih zak" i valman" ragelman‘ zavar.’ 

(88) bari zak i* find’ hish vardiné.™ 

(89) " tebrinak” (or ‘tebrind’) zak i valman minishné vab- 
diné™ [akirash bari vabdinand]. 





usual mechanical cause. An approximate transliteration of the Zend 
garemafitem would be garijnjmin, so about. The nasalization (nm) 
arises from the division: perhaps it is the usual ‘6’ and not ‘n’ (same 
character): for the termination of the word had evidently become sepa- 
rated from its base, occasioning the separate translation which Ner. 


gives with visayatim, see min. The Parsi-Pers. MS., however, merely ° 


repeats garinman (so) in its translation line. Perhaps both the Pahl. 
trir. and Ner. felt the figurative force of ‘garm,’ though they mistook 
the termination. The thorough discussion of such errors on the part of 
one or more of the translators at one place casts light upon their cor- 
rectness in another; and also warns us against that indiscriminate 
dependence upon the translators which has been so fatal in some cases. 

1], (?) ing. va. * DJ, ing. va. IME. hémonid. 

‘So K.! (Sp.), and others; D.J. anshutddné:, but see the Zend, Ner.’s 
reading and the Parsi-Pers. trl. adfimt. 

'So D.J., D. (D. marking ‘d'); EK." (? Sp.) seems difficult ; Ner. is plain 
with grhina; but the Parsi mistakes with ‘kunf,’so for vabdinih, 
transliterating vadini. 

8D. om, zak i: D.J. has zak cancelled; D.ins,iafter valman. DJ. 
has a zak written over ragelman, the ink looks darker, but the hand- 
writing ia the same. 

1D.; so the Pers, MS. translates at least zavar; others zaviir (80). 

‘DJ. om. £ 

#80 D.J. barf zak ind (avd?) hiish vardinéd in margin, but original ; 
K.* (Sp.) valman. j 

So D.J., D.; K.* (? Sp.) difficult Parsi-Pers. MS. vardin translated 
gardin ; Ner. parivartaya ‘turn around ;’ not more correct, but inter- 
esting. The translators hit upon vart (vTt) rather than var (vy) in con- 
sequence of the ‘dh’ in verenuidhi (sic). 

DJ. or M. om. va, or first stroke. 

1° M.? reads tebrim; so the Parsi-Pers. has long i, but curiously a 
tablim (sic, hardly ‘atlabin' (so) as it seems), possibly the ‘nu’ of 
tebrunak (so) should be left short in view of the termination. D.J. 
by a slip of the pen has t-b-n-(u?}r-k for t-b-r-n-(?}-k ; he can hardly 
mean tabr-lak ‘destroy thou.’ There is no reason why Spiegel’s repro- 
duction of K.' ‘tabrak’ (so) should not be possible; yet ag we have 
the verb-form ‘tebrinastand,’ ‘ tebriim,’ is natural, ‘-ak’ being as usual 
the adj, (-noun) termination often loosely applied. 

18 So Mf. seems, 
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(90) al pavan koli II (do) zbar friz patiké’ hémanids’ al 
pavan kola IT (46) gavaé madam tibinik’ homanids* [aigash 
pavan yadman vinis kardané al tibin yehevinid].* 

(91) al damtk khadttanid’ pavan kola IT (6) ash’ al gospend 
khaditinid pavan kolai IT (6) ashash.’ 

(92) mindkinik hominid" avé zak i lanman iminishnd [aigh 
vad mind? mindavam f" fririinéd minidané" al tibind yeheva- 
nidé" min kintk hémanid"] avé zak 1 lanman kerpd, [aigh 
levatman kerpé" 1 lanman king yakhsenunid, |” 

Anathemas. 
(98) bari agi" 1 sardé i sahmgiin™ 1” vish bari iyafte fmiin 


ash vish avé tand bari iyifte” yekaviminédd*]. 





' D, ing. -d, or va. 

*D.J. adds -3; D. reads yeheviinéd (?), or -nid (7); DJ. has a can- 
celled pav-. 

'D, tibin (7). 

‘ yehevinéd (?) or -mad (2). 

'D. khaditinéd (4 

'D., D. om, va. 

180 D.J.; others ash. 

*D. homand (7); D.J. hémandd. 

'8So DJ. mind; D. min. 

w DJ. D. ine 1 

"So DJ., D. : 

“So DJ., D. hGmand (7); and D.J., D. ing. va, or -6. 

aD, -néd. 

NDA. ing. £ 

1 8o D..; DJ. has kerpih with the -ih apart; so three words before 
possibly, though the sign is confused, looking more like an -0 OF & Care- 
less I. 

4 So D. 

™ D. -néd{?). 

4 So DJ., D. 

hDwJ. om. £ 

* 80 DJ. and Pers. MS.; K.*(8p.j etc. D.J. has the usual sign for ‘k’ 
which may, however, well render ‘g; the Parsi-Pers. MS. seems sahm- 
gin, hardly ‘simakgiin ;* so D. distinctly simakgin. 

4! M. seems to introduce a ‘k’ or ‘g’, though the character is more 
probably meant for the ‘v’ of ‘vish;’ but if so it isin the Persian form 
and also misplaced; otherwise I cannot explain it,as ‘v’ would be 
expressed twice. The Parsi-Pers, is not very clear, but shows signe of 
long f; its translation is, however, plain as zahir (so for zahar ?). 

4 So ME. 

= 80 DJ. 
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(94) amat kerpé' yezrfinind’ avé valman f* aharitbé i hom I 
garing ya‘ ash* pédikinih* zanishné [aigash chiraké* bari yemale- 
hind]. 

(95) bari gadaké"’ 1 javidé varzidar [min javidar varzidé‘ 
aigh® zak 1° ghal’ aviiyads" varzidané] ' khriké-bavihind” 
[aigh, résh” vabdiinyén"] diziirdir bari’ yemalelin. 





180 DW. 

* Bo DJ... Mf; others -nid; so DJ. IEshould say that the word was 
a variant for yezderindiid ‘may they drag.’ Unless a meaning closely 
allied to Ner.’s vinigayati is given to this word, it is, of course, an error 
which mars the section. The ‘dragging of the corpse’ may be the 
idea ; cp. Vendidad, 

180 D. 4Bo DWT., D. * Obliterated in DJ, 

‘MM. may be pédék- ? or ‘pédd-;' not so the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

1D.J. om. 1; not so M. 

‘ si¢h='than,’ or ‘more than,’ or different from.’ Here we have 
another exceedingly important case to prove how the last Pahlavi 
copyists unconsciously preserved Zend texts different from those which 
they had just mechanically transcribed in the MS8. which contain both 
Zend and Pahlavi. The last copyist here wrote a viveredvaté, either 


by oversight, originating the blunder (see some other MSS.), or follow- 


ing some predecessor; but his Pahlavi translation text (also mechani- 
cally copied) restores the correct reading with -varz- to viverez-; the 
translation being impossible for vivered-; we might even correct to 
viverezvatd, (90 7) on the strength of this varzidar. I do not think that 
the ‘d’ is organic. 

# So D. 1% So D.J.; M. ing. va or -6. 1D. om. f, 

1 Corrected, D. and the Parsi-Pers. khirk (for khrik)-bavihind, D. 
divides khirk(s); but that is immaterial. The text is partially trans- 
literated, and the sibilant treated as a form of ish, #0 with seviitd ; (see 
note on ¥. ix. 80, July number of the Journal of the R. Asiatic Soc., 
1900;) *khrik’ (go) would be quite legitimate as expressing the root of 
khrvishyaté, we might even read khruvak, so, in fact, better. 

The ‘k’ is again the frequent loosely applied letter. D. and the Parsi- 
Pers. MS. show the closest attempt, and as such give us the important 
treading bavihiin=‘ish,’ i. e. khiir-(-k)-bavihfiin. Although the latter 
word is mistaken, it gives us the fair rendering, ‘ desiring blood,’ or 
‘prone to cruelty.’ D.J.’s text is difficult of explanation in view of 
‘“-ish in the Zend text and bavihim in D. The nearest seems basim : 
khrik-basim ‘having pleasure in cruelty,’ but the letters represent 
‘basing’; it must bea mere blunder for barihin (we are reminded of 
bisraya ?) 

"DD, exaggerates the sign for ‘@ till it looks like that for ‘k’ or ‘g,’ or 
Persian ‘u,’ ‘vy.’ , 

4 D,J. ing. va or -6 (so), 

1D, ing. bari; DJ. ins. va. 
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(96) min kerpd yezramid avd valman aharibd hom i’ zarIné* 
ash pédikinih zanishné [aigash chivak bari* yemalelin]. 

(97) bari anshita I darvand 1 sistir* miin madam andahishné 
(andishnd (?), read andizishné for andazishn6") did’ yekavi- 
minéd’ [man aishind padash andahishu (sic ?) andishn (?)* read 
andazishn’ (or ‘andiztd’ (?)* or both) andiizishn andaztd). 

(98) amat kerp6 yezrfinid ayé valman T° aharaibs” hom" hom 
faharibd hom J zarind vish” pedakinth’* zanth [aighash 
chiirak bari yemalelind"’}. 

(99) bari aharmok6"*  T anaharibé T ahvan merenchinidir"™ 


atrpaté’ va dastébar min minishnd va" gobishnd yehabinéds™ 


aE 


1 Mf.? om. I (so). 2? D.J. ins. va. 

*D.J., D. and Pers. MS. ins. bara. 4D. ins. f. 

'D.J.,D. and Pers. MSS. om, avé, or the -find of a false pl ; D.J. (or 
M.) seems sastér I (7); D.J. has i before sastar. 

* These signs must be meant for an ‘andazishn’ to correspond to the 
‘andazishn’ of ‘andakhtané.’ It seems hardly fair to read the signs 
andishan (sic) as they stand, though the meaning ‘a casting’ seems 
certain; cp. also new Persian andakhtan and andaéza=‘ throwing.’ Or 


- ig the ‘&’ of and&shan (sic) as in the case of ‘aiharma(zd) and of the 


sign in ‘ yazadan,’ here also=‘ az’ in auharmazd * az’+‘d’?; giving us 
-andazishn’ for andazishn? The Parsi-Pers. has andashn (for andah- 
ishn: see below). The Parsi-Pers. has (see below “) ‘ andahishn anda- 
héd (sic)’ (so Mf.?) with no translation ; D. marks the ‘d.’ 

One might think of an adshishn asa solution for the word, but the 
first occurrence must mean, ‘hurling,’ and be related to the Pers. 
* andakhtan.’ 

* So D.J. and the Parsi-Pers. ‘dd ;’ others yehabiind. 

® No vacant space in M.; D.J. has -6. 

*D. andashn (2), or ‘andahishno’, sic for andazishn (andizishn). 
D.J. has the characters andahéd (sic); but means, I think, andazéd for 
andazéd. 

© D. ins. f; D.J. decayed. 1 D.J., M. ins. an additional hém here. 

2D, ins, hdm i here; the Parsi-Pers. om.; D.J. is decayed here. 

‘8 D.J., D. and Parsi-Pers. ins. va; va-ash, written vash in D.J. 

4 So M. (N.B.); D.J. and others zanishné ; so Spiegel (not as M.). 

6 —, has -lnd, which, however, neéds notice only for the statistician, 
or special questioner as to the curious character which is reproduced 
as -d. 

% So D.J., D. -ké. 

" D.J., D. ins. f, and M. seems irregular, differing again from Spiegel; 
seems find f ahariibé. 

%D.J., D. have no vacant space here; nor has M. 

” So D.J., D.  D.J., D. ins. va; not so the Pers. MS. 

” D. om. -d (sic), but D.J. ins. va. 
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va li pavan kiinishnd bari ayffit’ [alghash kardaké? li yehéva- 
nédé* minéd va‘ yemalelinédé’ aigh vabdiinam® va’ li vab- 
dainyén]. 

(100) min kerpé yezrainid avé valman I aharibd" hom™ zar- 
ind viish’ pédikinih zanth” [alghash" chiraké bari yemaleliin”’]. 

(101) bara jth I’? f* yitaiks" va midako"-kardir.” 

{aigh mindavam”™ tapih] vabdfinyén madam panahth” birdir 
{[aigh panihih viniis-kirfind vabdinytn] min valman™ rii* min- 
ishmé frizé” fravintdé” chigin abr miin yité-shidk-gin™ ‘so; 
or read shiitik-giin). 





' DJ. ayaféd (7); so the Parsi-Pers. (7). 

*D. seems kirfak6 (so), and also the Pers. MS.; but Ner. gives no 
sign; D. ins. I before la. 

*D.J. + D.? ins. va. 5 Mf. (?) 

*D.J., vabdinam ; so M. and D.(?) and the Parsi-Pers.; om. Sp. min. 

7 So K.! (Sp.) in the erroneous miin. 

8 D. ? ins. 1., and D.J. ins. f after aharibd. * D.J. om. f after hém ; 
M.? ins. 

* D. ash., om. v-. 

© So M. (N. B.) zanih; not zanishn; D.J. and others zanishné. 

“4 D.J., D. aighash:, K.* (Sp.) om, ash. # So DJ. 

13So D.J., D. seem; K.' (? Sp.) would seem jého (?)i, but D.J. ins. a 
‘ va,’ Sp.’s apparent -6 may be va. We may suspect D.J. to be jéh-I ; is 


it jehih? 
4 D.J. om. i, but may have ‘va ;’ but D. seems ‘ jeh-I i.’ 
* So D.J., D. % D.J., D. ‘ va’ for ‘i.’ 


't So D.J., D. according to the gloss, which, however, may have been 
later and erroneous ; see Ner.’s ‘ mandatvam,’ the gloss being brought 
into harmony by the negative. Following this, we should understand 

the form to be a correct Pahlavi reproduction for the root-form of the 
Zend word ‘maodhan6.’ In that case we might introduce a ‘1A’ on the 
authority of Ner.’s ‘na’; but it is the more rational to accept the Pah- 
lavi word in an evil sense just here, like its original: see the second 
gl. The Pers. MS. translates kharib-kardar; and the Pablavi Pazand 
G1. understands the same. ; ; 

18 D,J. seems mindavamich or -af(?); was itan awkward mindavam-l, 
so D.J. might seem to some to be tapah -I. 

1D. om. i. * So D.; D.J., K.5 (Sp.) Ané or avd, om. ral. 

% So M. and D.J., D; D.J. also ins. va(?). Spiegel’s form pihal seems 
improbable in view of the original text; see also Ner. who gives no 
sign in that direction ; the Parsi-Pers. has fraz pravinéd (text). 

*® One might restore this shattered word on the model of Y. xix. 8, 
and the original Zend, as shitak-giin ; Ner.’s ‘sdritazh’ shows that a 
Pahlavi form of the Zend word must be meant. Strictly the word at 
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(102) miin amati’ kerpé yazrfinidd ayé* valman aharfibd hom 
i zarIn6* ash' pedikinih zanishné* [aigh ash‘ chirak® bari yemale- 
lin]. 

(103) amat min* valmanshiin kerpé bari’ yezrfinfid" avi val- 
man ¥ abaraibé hém f zarind™ ash pédikinih zanishné, [aigh 
chiraké" bara yemalelin’’). 





Y. xix. 8 is ‘siittak,’ so the Pers. MS., but the Pahl. letter for s some- 
times replaces one for sh. D.J. has what might be deciphered ‘va 
shitk-gitn’ (or -kiné (? sic), see shitem ; but with a consonant labial we 
should read va shavék-gin; D. has va savid6- (sic) vid? or shid6), 
the ‘d’ marked for savik6 ; Mf. seems stt6ko- (sic) or savék6- (sic). The 
Parsi-Pers. has vitd siif. Aside from the original, one might read the 
MS. shudf. It translates bid sii. All obviously aim to imitate the 
shiitem of the original. 

1So D.J., D., and Parsi-Pers. MS. 

?D. om. avd; not so the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

*D.J. ins. va (or -5 (?).); D. om. 

*So D.; D.J. seems to ins. va before péd-. 

*So D.J. 

*D. om. ‘min valmanshin’; Ner. has asya. 

1D. ins. bari after kerpé; Pers. MS. has zak in its Pahl. text; om. 
the rest. 

§ Mf.? has avé; D. om. 1; see the other places. 

*D. ins. 1. , 

” D. om. v- of vash, or ‘ vash.’ 

1 So D. 

 D.J. does not report this needless 103. 
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The Text of an Archaic Tablet in the £. A. Hoffman Collec- 
tion.—By Evtenx Srron Ocprn, of New York. 


In the spring of 1901, while a student in Semitics at Bryn 
Mawr College, my attention was called by a footnote in Dr. 
Radau’s' book, to a very archaic Babylonian tablet in the E, A. 
Hoffman collection in the General Theological Seminary, New 





York City. By the kind permission of the Dean, the Very 
Rey. E. A. Hoffman, a copy was made; and as subsequent study 


Rev. Hugo Radau; Early Babylonian History, p. 12, note 1, and 
Appendix, p. 821. 





20 E. 8. Ogden, The Text of an Archaic Tablet, — [1902. 


of the inscription has shown it to be of exceptional antiquity 
and interest, the accompanying text is offered as a small contri- 
bution to the material for this period. 

The tablet, which, with five others, was purchased in 1898 
by Dean Hoffman, in Paris, and which forms part of a larger 
collection obtained in 1896, is of smooth black stone, 35% by 34 
in. in size, with convex sides, sloping from 1}¥ in, at the center 
to 2 on the flat edges. The signs are clearly and strongly cut 
and the tablet itself in a perfect state of preservation. In the 
lower right hand case the bases of the signs are carried down 
over the edges, as though there were not room above. 








Interpretation of the Archaic Tablet of the EF. A. Hoffman 
Collection —By Grorcr A. Barron, Professor in Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna, 


Mx attention was first called to this tablet near the close of 
the year 1900. While making a study of the archaic inscrip- 
tions which had been published, I noticed the statement concern- 
ing this tablet in Radaw’s Kivly Babylonian History.’ It was 
evident that Radau had not read the tablet. Later, one of my 
pupils, Miss Ellen Seton Ogden, through the courtesy of the 
authorities of the Seminary, secured a copy, and we made con- 
siderable progress in its interpretation. In September of the 
present year I was permitted to collate the tablet again. This 
enabled me to obtain a clearer impression of some of its most 
peculiar signs, and to establish the fact that at the bottom of 
Col, II, a circle like the figure 10 had been cut by mistake and 
erased. 

Further study of the tablet has made it evident that it is 
almost identical with a tablet in Paris which is yet unpublished, 
but which Thureau-Dangin mentions in the preface to the Sup- 
plément of his Récherches sur Vorigine de Pécriture cunéiforme, 
designating it as y, and many of the signs of which he cites in 
the table which follows. ‘When these signs and their location 
on tablet y are examined, they correspond to the signs of our 
tablet, column for column and line for line. When this Sigplé- 
ment was published, in 1899, Thureau-Dangin had not identified 
all these signs. 

In interpreting the tablet I have worked from the starting 
point furnished by the numbers, It is evident that the first of 


_ these gives the area of a field, and probable that those which 


follow give the dimensions of its various sides. This supposi- 
tion has proved correct. The tablet so far yielded up its mean- 
ing that I gave a tentative transliteration and translation of it 
in my Sketch of Semitic Origins." The tablet itself is of such 





1 Radau's Early Babylonian History, p. 12 n. and p. 321. 
? Pp, 218 n. 5. 
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interest to Babylonian palaeography as well as to history that I 
venture to publish my version of it in connection with Miss 
Ogden’s text, and to call attention to some of its most important 
palacographical contributions to our knowledge. Unfortunately, 
the sign which designates the locality from which it comes I 
am unable to identify. The writing shows the document to be 
older than the Blau monuments, but later than the archaic 
inscriptions published last year by Father Scheil in his Zértes 
Hlamites-xémitiqnes and the Recueil de trarane.® Transcribed 
into the later Assyrian character it appears as on the opposite 
page. 
It reads thus: 
I. 1. IIMV GANA DUK'-KA’ DINGIR ? KI' LAG* 
2. SAL-LAL’-TUR’ 
Il. 1. IIMVICL URI'-NI-A SIG LIK’-A 
2. IIIMVICL GAL PI NER-A DA"-KU GUR DIM- 
MENA BABBAR NIN-A TAB BAR" (UMUN) 
III. 1. IMMMVIC E BABBAR LUG AB TAB BAR 
2. DIMVICL IGI* KUR IR” DU" BAD LIK-A 
GAR*-A 
3. GIR" SAG”. 
I. e., I. 1. “3005 Bur of a field of clay, to the god ? presented 
2. Sallaltur, II. 1. 36050 eubits on its Akkadward side, the 
lower (side), from the beginning; 2. 36050 cubits running along 
the breadth of the ziggurat of Shamash, the lady who pours 
forth brightness; III. 1. 36000 cubits (to) the temple of Sha- 
mash, the messenger of Ab, who pours forth brightness, (i. e. 
Sin); 2. 36050 cubits before the mountain unto the abode of 
Ishtar (?), to the beginning; for making brick. 3. May he give 
strength, may he bless.” 





NOTES. 
! This sign, written fp. was identified by Thureau-Dangin, Sup- 
plément, No. 879", It is clearly a simple picture of an antique clay 
pot, originally in an upright position (YY) similar to that which is 


pictured twice in the archaic inscription published by Father Scheil in 
his Textes élamites-sémitiques, p. 180, and in the Recueil de travaux, 





* One of them was repeated in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, xxii, 126 ff. 
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vol, xxii, p. 149ff., and which I reproduced in JAOS., vol. xxii, p. 126ff. 
Ball, PSBA., vol. xiii, p. 374, had conjectured from the form which 
this sign assumes in the inscriptions of Gudea, that it was composed of 


two elements, 3, a vessel, and Tf, water. That view is now no 
longer defensible. : 

The sign in later Babylonian always stands for ‘‘ pot” (see Briinnow's 
List, No. 5893), but pots were made of clay in the early times. Indeed, 
clay must have been employed for that long before it was employed 
for tablet writing, and in that early period it would be natural in writ- 
ing to use the sign to designate a clay bed, or field of clay. The con- 
text indicates that that is the case in this tablet. 

* This sign, >», Thureau-Dangin, Supplément. No. 517"*, compares to 
D4 . Miss Ogden first suggested the identification with 4Y , which I 
believe to be correct. 7 is afterward written S¢ , (Thureau-Dan- 
gin’s Textes chaldéens inedits, No. 8, II, 6),and Sj , (Manishtu-irba, 
Stele, Face A, xiii, 2). and > , (Gudea, B, i. 8). From this latter 
form it is easy to see how the neo-Babylonian and Assyrian forms 
are derived. QA usually is the ideogram for a measure, which was 
the fractional part of a GUR or talent. Our tablet shows that the 
sign was originally the picture of a small vessel, which was, no doubt, 
used as a measure, and which was formed with a rounding bottom s0 
as to be easily held in or on the palm of the hand, thus YW. The sign 
seems to be here a phonetic complement. It is of interest to note how 
early the use of phonetic complements began. One occurs on the Blau 
monument B, 1. 2 (cf. JAOS. vol. xxii, p. 128). 

? On this sign I am as yet able to obtain no light. 

4 The form of this sign is as archaic as any form of it yet discovered, 
except the form in which it appears on the tablet of Father Scheil 
referred toinn.1. It indicates that this text is younger tban that, 

Cf. Dangin’s Récherches Sup., No. 419. Delitzsch correctly explains 
its origin, Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, 168 ff. 

‘The identification of this sign is somewhat uncertain. Its form, 

q>0, resembles somewhat Tey, the form in which Gudea, (col. 
7A, xviii, 20), writes 4]. I have with some hesitation identified it 
with that sign, which has in Sumerian the value LAL, and the mean- 
ings, “ honey” and “good.” With this same sign I have also identified 
«>, which occurs on Blau monument A, Rev., 1. 2 (cf. JAOS., vol. 
xxii, pp. 119, 120, and 122, n. 26). Was not the form of it in our pres- 
ent text a rude picture of a bee entering a hive, and the form on the 
Blau monument a variant, in which the hive is omitted, but the sting 
added? 

' This sign, +4], Thureau-Dangin correctly identified in R. Sup., 
44. Delitzsch’s view of the origin is confirmed. It is the picture of a 
court plus the motive for great. 


* This sign, a. Thureau-Dangin does not identify (cf. his Sup- 
plément, No. 280°"), He wavers between two or three possibilities. I 
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tentatively identify it with yr : i= of Gudea (Dangin’s 
Récherches, No. 117), and with the sign sS: which occurs in 


, de Sarzec-Heuzey’s Découvertes. pl. 1%", in two or three different con- 


nections. (E=Wey has the meaning “Akkad,” which suits the con- 


nection in the tablet before us, and ‘“ Urtu,” a kind of plant, which 
satisfies the meaning in the various connections in which the sign 
occurs in the Découvertes. I would suggest that the sign in the 


- form on this tablet is intended for a picture of the leaf of some plant, 


that it originally represented the plant, and that it was applied to 
Akkad because that plant grew there in abundance. 

* This sign is thus identified by Thureau-Dangin (Sup., No. 438). I 
interpret it by Briinnow, List, No. 11259. 

This sign, >%), was identified by Thureau-Dangin (Sup., 539“). 
It is evidently the picture of a hand with the thumb turned in. Hil- 
precht (OBI., pt. ii, p. 40) and Delitzsch (Ursprung der Keilschrift- 
zeichen) regard the sign as the picture of anarm, That was evidently 
a later form of the sign, or possibly a variant of the one before us. 
That it was simply the picture of a hand in early times the sign before 
us proves. Here itis the right hand. In some cases it may have been 
the left hand ( SS), in which cases it would approximate closely in 
form to the picture of a wing ( WW) in Blau monument B. This con- 


firms my identification of that sign asa variant of the sign for hand 
(JAOS., xxii, 124, n. 11). 

" This sign, %___, occurs also on Blau monument B. I was able, 
from its connection in the tablet now under discussion, to identify it, 


when at work on the Blau text, with ( + HE (cf. JAOS., vol. xxii, 


p. 124, n. 8), the latter occurring in Lugalzaggisi as L_, (cf. OBI., 87, 
I, 18). Our sign gives the latter in a more curved and archaic form. 
The first element is the sign for ‘‘two,” and represented the concept 
“doubling” or ‘‘increasing,” “‘making abundant” (cf. Delitzsch, 
Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, p. 47, n.). The second element 
represented the concept “side,” or ‘that which is seen” (Delitzsch, op. 
cit., p. 141), and naturally came to express in connection with a heav- 
enly body, *‘disc,”’and then * brilliance.” In our text this sign is used 
to describe first the san, and then the moon. There can, I think, be no 
doubt but that the identification is right. 

The group of signs which begins at this point is most puzzling, 
and my rendering is tentatively put forward with much hesitation. I 
have puzzled much over what constitutes the first sign. Is the line at 


this point a case-divider, or is it, like the basal line of /7]T|_ in col. 


I, a portion of a sign which might be easily mistaken for a case-divi- 
der? After much hesitation this seems to me the more probable view. 


In that case the first signis Cw. But what can this mean? May 
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it not be a variant form of G—— , which a lexicographical tablet pub- 
lished in the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, pt. v (No. 81-7-27, 49), defines as </—? I tentatively so take 


it. 4 stands for “eye,” “face,” etc., and seems in our tablet to _ 


have the meaning of ‘‘ before.” 

df is written in Découvertes, pl. 1"*,1m the form (+, and has 
usually been regarded as the picture of an eye. So Oppert, Expedition 
en Mésopotamie, ii, 64, Delitzsch, op. cit., 111, and Ball, PSBA., xiii, 
96. Probably the sign did originate in attempts to picture the eye, but 
as in some cases (cf. JAOS., xxii, 125, “addition to n. 31”), it was 
represented in the earliest writing by various pictographs. ¢ pic- 
tures the eye in one way, G-—— in another. Perhaps the latter was 
conceived as representing the way in which a ray of light strikes the 
eye. Our sign, ¢ .» may have been intended to represent the arch 
of the eye and the line of the nose, and was probably not intended in 
the first instance to represent the eye, but the face, and so would nat- 
urally mean “before.” As the picture for eye was afterward used in 
the same meaning, it would be natural for it to supersede the other. 

*® This sign, [E> . I take to be an older form of fee (cf. Thureau- 
Dangin’s Récherches, No. 826), which appears in later Babylonian and 
Assyrian as fy. S* 260ff. calls it a gunu of fe (old Babylonian 
t> ), and Delitesch (op. cit., 68) is probably right in accepting this 
as the explanation of the origin of ff» . He is also right (ibid., p. 69) 
in the view that [> isa picture of a peg or post. A log or tree was 
represented by C2 (later ¢] ), and the log sharpened so as to stick 
in the ground represented the idea of “building,” ‘‘making,” or 
“doing,” and the gunu of it, the idea of doing these things with energy 
or despatch. From this the sign came to represent rapid motion 
toward a thing, and then as a post-position to have the meaning 
‘“‘anto,” the meaning which it has in our inscription. Kent has sug- 
gested (AJSL., vol. xiii, 299 ff.) that the gunu signs were originally the 
picture of a hand. It is a suggestion which has much in its favor, but 
the form in which the sign occurs in our tablet gives the suggestion of 
the hand by five dots, which represent the five fingers. 

4 This sign, @. is written G) on tablet y (cf. Thureau-Dangin’s 
Supplément, No. 281™*), The French savant has not identified it. I 
take it to be an older form of <# , later de. (cf. Thureau-Dangin’s 
Récherches, No. 238). It signified “mound,” “abode,” etc. Delitzsch 
(Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, 90ff., and 156) explains the origin of 
this sign from the form which is used by Gudea(?), deriving it from 
4°7; “court,” plus the gunu signs, Perhaps Babylonian scribes 
understood it in this manner, but it seems clear to me that in the 
sign before us we have the diagram of a mound, dotted with dwellings. 
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* This sign, ao » I take to be an older form of &&, later 
Bes (cf. Thureau-Dangin’s Récherches, No. 129), meaning ‘‘ bricks,” 


or “to make bricks.” These signs were once, as is well recognized, 
_ Written perpendicularly, This very tablet was, perhaps, held in read- 


ing so that this sign would appear x It was, I think, intended to 


represent the arch of a brick kiln with the smoke from the kiln rising 
above. In the later form the smoke is omitted and part of another 
arch added. 

* This sign is very puzzling. Its forme » Was apparently a pic- 


ture of the neck and head of an ass, probably the original of the later 


CE" , which still later became pvp. Delitesch has called 


attention (op. cit., 146-149) to the fact that in the period between Lugal- 
zaggisi and Gudea there is quite a series of signs which are almost 
identical in form, Thus, in addition to the sign already given, we have 


SE equivalent to 45 , “foot” (cf. Dangin, Récherches, No. 
224), and in Manishtu-irba and Alv-usharshid as equal to 
<HE (cf. Scheil’s Textes élamites-sémitiques, pl. 1, col. I. 8. 8, and 


OBI, Nos. 5 and 6), kis." Now Delitzsch finds the key to this group 
of signs in > a hypothetical ground-form of “kis,” which does 


indeed approach the form i. which the sign assumes as late as 


Gudea. Delitzsch explains this as the “ Urmotive ” > which desig- 
nated “mass,” plus the gunu signs. This gives him the meaning kii- 
Satu, “host,” from which he thinks the sign came to signify 
“strength.” He further thinks 4 was simply a variant of 
4&2 , and was applied to the feet because of their strength. Similarly 
he derives Fyre from sf plus te staff, assuming, apparently, 


that every ass had to be kicked and beaten. Now the scribes of a later 
time may have reasoned thus, and Delitzsch is possibly right in his 


explanation of <Z&% , but as for the rest his explanation is too abstract 
to correspond to primitive ideas. Se , the ancestor of the sign 
= , was, I believe, rightly éxplained by Houghton as long ago as 1878 


(TSBA., vol. vi, 470 ff.) as originally a picture of the human foot with 
a sandal bound around the ankle. The sandal distinguished it from 


LY = &F, which signified “stand,” “go,” ete. This sign might in 
time ‘come to represent “strength” and the verb ‘‘to be strong.” 
The sign (" is, I believe, a lineal descendant of the sign on the 
Hoffman tablet, which was originally the picture of the head and'neck 
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of anass. That, too, would naturally be used to represent the idea, ‘‘ to 
be strong.” Later, when the picture-writing had given way to linear 
writing, the forms of these three signs so nearly approximated one 
another that their functions were somewhat confused; hence the sign for 
** foot” displaced the sign for ‘‘ass" as a means of expressing the idea 
of strength On the confusion of one of these signs with still another 
during this period, cf. Thureau-Dangin, Supplément, pp. U-15. This 
discussion will explain my reasons for the interpretation of the sign. 
The reason for translating this last case as a prayer is that the inscrip- 
tion of Lugalzaggisi (OBI., No. 87), inscription B. of Gudea, and those 
of many later kings have similar conclusions. 


* This last sign, originally written in an upright position, Vi - - 


evidently the picture of the top of a palm tree. The sign for palm tree 
in the time of Lugalzaggisi was = . Delitzsch explains this 


= 
latter form as composed of three elements, eS = Sig, ‘favor ;” 


Lth ,,, EX, “open,” “distribute,” and )),= sf , “people;” the 
whole meaning, “the tree which gives blessings to people” (cf. op. cit., 
144ff.). Ball, on the other hand, regards the sign as the branch of a 
date palm to which a cone, such as are so often pictured on the monu- 
ments in the hands of winged beings, is being applied (cf. PSBA., xvi, 
198). I was inclined, until within the last few weeks, to think Delitzsch 
right (cf. my Semitic Origins, 161), but his view seems to me now too 
abstract, and Ball’s seems preferable. It is clear, however, that, as 
noted in at least three other cases, there was a struggle between two 
different forms in the early writing, one of which finally displaced the 
other. The earlier form was the picture of a palm tree, such as we 
have on the Hoffman tablet; the later represented the act of artificial 
fertilization of the palm. As I have shown in the Semitic Origins that 
the artificial fertilization of the date palm was of Semitic origin, it fol- 
lows that the picture of the palm which we have here is probably of 
Sumerian origin, while the variant form, which represented the fertili- 
zation, and which finally displaced the other, is of Semitic origin. I 


therefore identify the sign with , BAWF , and interpret it as No. 7290 
of Brimnow’s List. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that the study of such inscrip- 
tions as this and the Blau monuments makes it evident that the nearer 
we push back to the beginnings of Babylonian writing the greater is 
the variety of sign-forms upon which we come. As long as the sign 
was a picture of an object the picture might be varied at the fancy of 
the scribe. When the pictures became conventionalized, there was a 
period of struggle between the various forms of the signs which 
resulted in the survival of the fittest. . 











Creator gods.— By Crawrorn H. Toy, Professor in Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Accorpine to Mr. Andrew Lang, the original high gods of 
all savage peoples are beings who had no beginning and do not 
die; fathers of their people, patrons and guardians of morality 
for the tribe and for the individual. If, he says, in later times 
they show a lower character, it is because they have degenerated; 
the original pure instinct of the savage has become tainted by 
the growth of animistic culture, and it has required ages for men 
to get back to the plane of their primal innocence and ethical 
clearsightedness. As such lower grades show themselves in all 
half civilized nations, his theory involves the supposition of a 
universal process of religious degeneration, and he does not 
shrink from the logical conclusion. All the gods of the great 
nations, he maintains, have traversed this cycle of transforma- 
tions, first a degradation and then an elevation, As an interest- 
ing instance of the process he cites Jehovah, the god of the 
Hebrews. In the earliest Hebrew records Jehovah is an im- 
moral anthropomorphic person, but undoubtedly, says Mr. Lang, 
he was at an earlier stage moral; he had fallen from his high 
estate of the olden time when he was morally the equal of the 
Bushman Cagn and the Australian Daramulun and Baiame. No 
Hebrew or other Semitic ground for this statement is adduced 
or claimed by Mr. Lang, but in his mind it is demonstrated by 
the consideration that, if it were otherwise, the Hebrew theistic 
system would be inferior to that of all other primitive peoples. 
That is, he rests his construction of religious history on what he 
holds to be an established fact, namely, that all original creator 
gods are eternal and moral, The subsequent degeneration of 
these gods he ascribes to the influence of the animistic belief, a 
later growth, which, while it has given us as a precious posses- 
sion the doctrine of the soul, led the popular fancy at first into 
all manner of degrading customs of worship and repulsive stories 
of gods. The alleged facts of savage belief on which this super- 
structure is based have been criticized by several recent writers,’ 


SS 
* Notably by Mr. Sidney Hartland, in Folklore, 1898. 
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and their details need not be repeated here. I wish to call atten- 
tion to one or two errors into which, as it seems to me, Mr. Lang 
has fallen in the interpretation of his evidence. 

One preliminary remark may be made. It has been said by 
eminent authorities that early religion has no connection with 
morals, This statement may mean that early morals are very 
low, or that early gods take no account of the conduct of men; 
the former of these propositions is to be taken with a ‘‘dis- 
tinguo,” the latter is contrary to much that we know of carly 
peoples. As to the first, it is generally held (and it is admitted 
by Mr. Lang) that the moral character of a god is that of his 
worshipers, so that from the ethical attributes of a deity we may 
infer the ethical ideas of the community at the time when these 
attributes are ascribed to the deity; if he be thought of as a 
person, he must have some sort of moral character, and this 
must be included in the religion of the time. As to the second 
proposition, it is difticult, from paucity of data, to bring con- 
vincing evidence on one side or the other. Even the remark- 
ably full and clear description of the Central Australians given 
by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen leaves much unexplained. These 
tribes do not appear to connect conduct with any superhuman 
being; but, on the one hand, they seem to have no religious 
worship of any kind, and indeed no gods; and, on the other 
hand, they have a definite system of moral conduct, so that, if 
they have gods, we cannot say that these do not take account 
of moral conduct. The question is well illustrated by the Old 
Testament records: if we looked only at the denunciations of 
the people by the prophets, we might conclude that the Israclit- 
ish religion of the time was quite divorced from morality, that 
the Yahweh of the popular faith cared for nothing but his per- 
quisites of sacrifice; yet we can hardly suppose this possible of 
a community that produced the prophets and the legal codes. 
We find generally in savage peoples that the marriage laws 
(which are usually strict) are under the protection of the gods. 
As far as the evidence goes, it cannot be said that the gods ever 
stand aloof from morality as it is understood in their communi- 
ties. The question of the sort of morality in vogue in any 
given place and time is one of prime importance. 


nes 

* Of the two sorts of service offered to the gods, the ritual and the 
moral, the former is apt to be more in evidence; the Jatter may easily 
be overlooked by the observer. 
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Mr. Lang has collected a large mass of material going to show 
that many early creator gods are morally pure and high, He has 
omitted certain other material that looks in a different direction, 
but there is an element of truth in what he says: we do find 
good ethical ideas and customs in low tribes. What he fails to 
give due weight to is that this ethical element, embodied in the 
person of the god, represents nothing more than the simple 
kindly instinets and social necessities of all communities. Man 
is born with certain impulses of sympathy, which he shares to 
some extent with the lower animals. These impulses, when not 
counterbalanced by the selfish instinct, lead him to treat his 
fellow-man or fellow-animal with kindness. The well-known 
story of Mungo Park is a good illustration of natural sympathy. 
Savage man is free from some of the complications of civilized 
life—from the selfish impulses arising from the accumulation of 
personal property and from the innumerable obligations spring- 
ing from multiplied relations with fellow-men, This simplicity 
of savage life gives it such an air of innocence that some phil- 
osophers have held that civilization means declension in virtue. 
That is an unwarranted fancy, but doubtless the simple virtues 
exist among savages.’ Further, as soon as society is organized, 
some rules respecting regard for life and property must be estab- 
lished. It is not strange that Mr. Lang’s savages should have laws 
against murder, theft and infringement of marriage rights, and 
that the gods should be the guardians of the laws, And this is 
all that is involved in his contention regarding early moral 
creators. They embody the current morality, and that repre- 
sents the natural impulses of human beings.* It may be added 
that the ‘eternal’ character that he ascribes to early gods is of 
an equally simple nature. On this point the statements of 
savage theology are often vague: the creator may have had a 
beginning or he may not. Where he is conceived of as without 
beginning, this is due to the necessity of having some fixed 
point of starting. It is the negation of beginning and not the 
affirmation of eternity, It is impossible to go back and back 





This remains true after the abstraction of probable or possible influ- 
ence from contact with whites. 

* See, for example, the precepts of the Kurnai god, given by Howitt, 
in Journ, Anthr. Inst., 1885, p. 313. 
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for ever—one must pause somewhere.’ How a given tribe came 
to fix on a certain person as the originator of the world, we 
cannot say; any such determination has been preceded by a 
long period of which no records exist, and the conception of 
the creator is doubtless a relatively late achievement. 

The view that the animistic cult has induced degeneration 
appears to rest on a confusion of ideas. Since the morality of 
the religion of any period is the morality of the community of 
the period, decadence in theistic conceptions must mean deca- 
dence of society; but the theory of a universal social degenera- 
tion will hardly find favor even with Mr. Lang. Though it is 
far from being proved that mythology is a product of animistic 
belief, it is true that the morality assumed in early myths (and 
in later ones as well) is often inferior to that ascribed to the 
great gods. Theology and mythology represent, to a certain 
extent, two distinct lines of thought, two currents, as Mr, Lang 
well puts it, flowing together throngh religion. Theology deals 
with the conduct of life, mythology with the construction of 
the world and of society. For this reason the latter permits the 
play of popular fancy to an extent not generally possible in the 
former. Mythology is not religion but science—a distinction 
that Mr. Lang fails to make. When men approach the gods in 
worship, they think of them as the guardians of the existing 
social laws; when they undertake to account for the origin of 
things, they are unrestrained by moral law, and may give loose 
rein to the baser side of human nature, It is the difference 
between dealing with the present, for which men feel responsi- 
ble, and dealing with the past, for which they do not feel 
responsible. One example is found among the Central Aus- 
tralians, whose stories of the ancestors (creators and social 
constructors) set at naught all the ethical customs that the 
people now observe with the utmost strictness. An example 
of a slightly different character is furnished by the extermina- 
tion law of Deuteronomy (ch. 13), and Joshua (chs, 6-11), 
which has in mind a former vanished situation, and would 
probably have been impossible for the end of the seventh 





1 This doubtless is the signification of the Central Australian Ungam- 
bikula, “‘out of nothing” (Spencer and Gillen, Central Australia, p. 
888), not, however, exactly ‘‘self-existing,” as Mr. Lang renders it 
(Making of Religion, p. xxi). 
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century B. C. in the kingdom of Judah. What the Israelites 
in the time of the conquest actually did to the Canaanites was 
far more humane than the policy ascribed by the later writers to 
Yahweh; but we should not call this a proof of ethical degen- 
eration. 

There is, however, another consideration, which has been 
well stated by Mr. Lang himself.’ Myths often contain expres- 
sions of early usages and ideas that are condemned by a later 
age. Cannibal gods, for example, had their origin in a cannibal 
society, and polyandrous goddesses in a polyandrous society.’ 
Stories of this sort continue for a long time to stand side by 
side with elevated conceptions of the character of the gods; the 
examples are too well known to need citation. Here, again, 
we have not degeneration, but rather the opposite. It is the 
antagonism between the more advanced and the more backward 
circles of the community; an antagonism that exists, so far as 
we know, everywhere and at all times, Some portion of the 
morally low mythical material reflects the usages of a former 
time. We cannot say which of the two lines of thought, the 
religious and the mythical, was the earlier. Probably they 
began at the same time; the wish to account for the world was 
probably coeval with the impulse to enter into relations with 
the superhuman powers.’ The fact suggests another point that 
Mr. Lang appears not to have had in mind, He has observed 
that in some cases, among savage tribes, morally low stories 
occur in conjunction with morally high conceptions of deities, 
and in these cases his explanation is degeneration. But the 
same fact appears in Homer, and the explanation is probably 
the same in the two cases. In Homer we easily recognize a 
fairly high moral conception with a background of low myths, 
and we assume that the Homeric period was preceded by a long 
period of barbarism. We have probably to assume a similar 
condition in the savage history known to us. But Mr. Lang 
appears to take it for granted that Daramulun, Baiame, and the 
rest are primitive, and he cannot account for their moral eleva- 


1 In the first edition of his Myth, Ritual and Religion. 

* See Barton, Semitic Origins, ch. 2. 

* There are facts that appear to militate against this view. The ques- 
tion is too large to be discussed here. 
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tion except by the supposition of a primitive ethical intuition 
in the human soul. Now, from the point of view of theism, 
human nature is a divine revelation, and human thought a 
divine intuition, and so far he is right; but he apparently 
wishes to see in high savage morality a full-grown intuition 
independent of the ordinary processes of human growth. His 
hypothesis involves the supposition of a full-grown social order, 
since the ethical laws to which he refers relate mainly to the 
constitution of society. He forgets that a hundred millenniums 
of human experience lie behind the gods of the lowest tribes we 
know. In this space of time there is room for any development 
that we can conceive, and there is a possible explanation of the 
ethical differences between mythology and religion. 

In another point Mr. Lang’s conception of religious history 
seems to be not well thought out. In the first place, he is 
under a misconception in supposing that he stands alone in the 
view that a god is not necessarily a development ont of a 
ghost or a beast, but may have been originally thought of asa 
man-like being; others have held this view.‘ Thus he spends 
much time in assailing a position that is by no means the reign- 
ing one, and he seems to suppose that in refuting it he is over- 
throwing the argument for a gradual development of the idea 
of a god. He makes the mistake of parcelling off the genealo- 
gies of superhuman beings too sharply. All spirits, according 
to him, come from ghosts, and all high gods from man’s primi- 
tive intuition of an exalted person who is creator and father. 
But, with our ignorance of early human history, it is impossible 
to rest in this smooth and simple division. If we had records 
of savage history for some thousands or myriads of years, we 
might venture to frame a definite theory of theogony; as a mat- 
ter of fact, our knowledge of this history extends over only two 
hundred or three hundred years at most, and even in this short 
space it is most meagre. Moreover, such knowledge as we have 
of the history of human ideas and customs leads us to suppose 
that every idea or custom is complex, and has reached its existing 
form by the convergence of many lines of thought and experi- 
ment. It is not possible to say whether man began by deifying 
beasts or inanimate objects or human beings or ghosts or by 
Pk EEE a nC a eee ee ee 

’ Among them Mr, Hartland. 
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imagining great superhuman man-like beings as the authors of all 
things. There are facts that may be adduced in favor of all 
these hypotheses. Who can tell by what devious routes early man 
reached well-defined conceptions of the unseen Powers? We 
have to content ourselves with chronicling the earliest facts we 
can find, and awaiting the discovery of new facts that may 
throw light on the problem. 

Mr, Lang attaches great importance to the fact that in many 
cases the “thigh gods” of savages are not approached with 
sacrifices and offerings, and, as he thinks, were never so wor- - 
shiped. Such propitiation was reserved, he holds, for the 
undignified greedy spirits of ancestors and similar inferior 
supernatural beings. It is possible that certain gods have never 
been mollified by gifts or importuned for blessings; but in the 
nature of the case it is impossible for us to determine whether 
or not this is true. The memory of savages reaches back to no 
remote period, and what the original custom was they cannot 
tell. Possibly many ancient gods shared the fortunes of the 
Zulu Unkulunkulu,’ who lived so long ago that the recollection 
of him had become dim, and the people’s interest turned to their 
ancestral ghosts. With such changes in popular cults we may 
compare the Babylonian and Greek succession of divine dynas- 
ties, in which the somewhat vague figures of Heaven and Earth 
yield to nearer and more human deities. And in fact the savage 
Supreme Beings, described by Mr. Lang, commonly dwell in 
Heaven, and are more or less removed from the passions and the 
affairs of men. On the other hand, such creators or construc- 
tors as (according to Spencer and Gillen) the Central Australians 
recognized were decidedly human in their purposes, plans and 
modes of action, and neither to them nor to the spirits of the 
dead were gifts offered. These people seem to have no social 
relations proper with superhuman or extrahuman beings; they 
believe that their world was made or shaped by such beings, 
but, for themselves, they are satistied to live their lives with 
such social regulations as have been devised by them in the 
course of ages, They are very nearly in the position of cer- 
tain circles of our own time, who hold that the world was made, 
but see no advantage in entering into relations with the maker. 


eS Nascsasennsessensneaneeeeeeeeneneenes 
’ As described in Callaway’s Amazulu. 
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In this case, as in many others, modern thought, by philosophi- 
val reflection, has reached a conclusion not substantially differ- 
ent from that held vaguely by savages. We are unable to say 
whether or not the present creed of these Australians has always 
been held by them. If they once paid worship to the creator- 
ancestors, then some process has gone on in their history of 
which we know nothing. If they have never paid worship, 
they may represent an early sub-religious stage, possibly exist- 
ing at some time everywhere, in which no social bonds united 
man to the extrahuman powers whose existence he vaguely 
recognized, Out of such unworshiped powers may haye come, 
in the course of time, the distincter moral figures to whom no 
worship was offered. It is not improbable that there were dif- 
ferent lines of development among different savage tribes, just 
as there have been among civilized peoples. We cannot explain 
how it was that the Indians and the Tranians, starting (as appar- 
ently they did) from the same body of beliefs, followed diverse 
paths, or how it was that both of these groups differed relig- 
iously so greatly from the Chinese. There appear to be initial 
and fundamental differences between the various savage systems 
of thought, and these, as well as their resemblances (in totemism, 
taboo, etc.), must be studied. 

In regard to the relation, as to their origins, between spirits 
and man-like gods, one obyious point is not always had in mind. 
There may be such gods that never were spirits, but the rise of 
a god from a spirit is by no means inconceivable. Mr. Lang 
and others sometimes speak of spirits as if they were regarded 
by savages as immaterial. We know, however, that they are 
supposed to have bodies, real, though of a peculiar character, 
not subject to the ordinary laws of human bodies: they move 
rapidly through air or water or solid earth, may assume differ- 
ent shapes or become invisible, yet eat, drink and sleep as 
human beings do. Now Ea, Indra, Zeus and Yahweh have just 
such bodies, and, so far as corporeal form is concerned, might 
once have been spirits. Nor is there any difficulty in supposing 
that out of a mass of spirits one might in time be clothed with 
moral qualities and supreme dominion;’ and it is not necessary 


1 Professor Hopkins calls my attention to the fact that the Lord- 
Spirit of Yoga philosophy is at first just such a being—a separate spirit, 
morally superior to other independent spirits. 
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to hold that moral gods arose always out of the same primeval 
form. There are facts that seem to be more easily explained 
by the supposition of a difference of origin between gods and 
spirits. In the old Hebrew system the angels (ancient gods) are 
kept distinct from the spirits; and the Chinese, Hindu, Greek and 
Hawaiian ancestral spirits form a class by themselves apart from 
the gods. On the other hand, the two classes, gods ant spirits, 
are often identical in functions and powers: the god of plague 
is not to be distinguished in this regard from the spirit of dis- 
ease; the Hebrew spirits sit in the divine council just as the 
angels do. Doubtless these civilized mythologies belong to a 
relatively late period, and presuppose a long preceding history ; 
but there seems to be no good reason why the same fundamental 
ideas should not be found in widely separated ages of religious 
growth. 

Sacrifice and animism are not certainly or necessarily coeval, 
and they do not imply religions declension. The beginnings of 
the sacrificial custom are not known to us, and we must beware 
of constructing the religious history of man from the few and 
uncertain reports we have received of savage beliefs. These 
beliefs have not yet been properly examined. When we have 
good opportunity to test the accounts of travelers we frequently 
find oceasion to doubt their correctness. We criticise them 
from our several points of view; Mr. Tylor objects to one thing, 
Mr. Lang to another. Much contempt has been expressed for 
the reports made by travelers to the effect that certain tribes had 
no religious beliefs or usages; now, it seems, it may be neces- 
sary to guard against crediting savages with too much religion. 
But, whatever may turn out to be the truth on this point, we 
have to recognize the fact that sacrifice is connected with that 
sense of intimate relations between gods and men that has been 
the starting-point of the higher religions. Sacrifice has its mer- 
cenary non-moral side, and doubtless represents a religious con- 
ception inferior in certain regards to simple reverence for a just 
and loving deity. But it has its roots in human nature, and 
is an advance on a system in which the gods have nothing to do 
with human life. 


Remarks on the Hebrew Text of Ben-Siva—By Crawrorp 
H. Tor, Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Axovt two thirds of the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira have now 
been discovered (most of chapters 3-16, 30-32, 35-51, and parts 
of other chapters) —enough to justify a provisional opinion as to 
its character. The heated discussions of the last five years 
appear to have ceased, and a consensus of judgment is gradually 
being reached, The view is gaining ground that the fragments 
discovered represent a genuine Hebrew text, but a very corrupt 
one—a text that has passed through many hands, has suffered a 
variety of fortunes, and only to a limited extent furthers the 
reconstruction of the original book.' The hypothesis that the 
Hebrew text, as a whole, is a retranslation from the Syriac or 
from the Greek or from both these, can hardly be maintained. 
The opposite view is supported by the following facts: (1) Ina 
number of cases the Hebrew is obviously independent of the 
Versions,’ and sometimes enables us to explain the erroneous 
readings of the latter." (2) While there is often agreement 
between the Hebrew and one or both of the Versions, the agree- 
ment is so irregularly distributed (the Hebrew inclining now to 
the Greek, now to the Syriac, in the same paragraph and even in 
the same couplet), that to suppose the scribe to be a translator 
would be to credit him with a highly improbable catholicity or 
capriciousness, or with a still more improbable spirit of critical 
research, (3) In the majority of passages the style has the 
qualities of the old aphoristic literature—the condensation and 
the curtness (sometimes approaching obscurity) of Proverbs and 
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' This view is held by Neubauer, cacti Schechter, Taylor, Driver, 
G. Margoliouth, Smend, Bacher, Kénig, I. Lévi, Néldeke, Schlatter, 
Ryssel, Houtsma, Abrahams, E, N. Adler, Tyler, and others. On the 
opposite side are D. S. Margoliouth, and perhaps Bickell, Gaster and 
others. 

*See, for example, 8. 6, 7, 11, 14, 15, 16, 9. 4, 11, 15, ro. 5, 7, 10, 17, 
18, 22, zx. 28. 

* Asin 18. 82f., 19. 1, 20. 6, 36. 26. 
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Koheleth—a literary form that a late translator would not be 
likely to attempt or to attain. (4) The vocabulary is so similar 
to that of the latest Old Testament writings that, after exclud- 
ing a few Syriasms and Arabisms and some obvious imitations of 
Old Testament passages, we cannot regard it as belonging to 
the period during which translations would probably have been 
made; for such a period would almost certainly have betrayed 
itself by its diction. 

In connection with the Avamaisms and Arabisms that oceur 
in the Hebrew fragments the question arises: How far are these 
to be referred to the original Hebrew text, or to the earliest 
form of Hebrew text that can be fixed, or to the diction of later 
scribes ? 

First, as to the Aramaisms. The composition of the Hebrew 
Ben-Sira may be placed at about 190 B.C., at which time the 
current spoken Hebrew was probably largely contaminated with 
Aramaic words and expressions. The facts that Assyrian and 
Jewish officers of the time of Hezekiah were acquainted with 
Aramaic (2 Kgs. 18, 26), that Aramaic was the official language 
in the western provinces of the Persian empire, that Aramaeans 
were found in large numbers in the West, that portions of the 
books of Ezra and Daniel are written in Aramaic—all these show 
that this language had penetrated deep into the common speech 
of the Jewish territory. The Chronicler, writing in the third 
century, employs a number of Aramaisms, and many more occur 
in Koheleth, a book that may belong to the same period as Ben- 
Sira, or may be a century or more later. A comparison between . 
these two shows some interesting resemblances and differences: 
they are alike in their free secular tone and spirit, both stand- 
ing to a certain extent outside of the theocratic circle of inter- 
ests; they differ in the fact that Koheleth shows no interest in 
the sacred books, while Ben-Sira’s piety leads him to preserve 
the traditional expressions and grammatical constructions of 
classical Hebrew; thus, he freely employs wa with the Imper- 
fect, while Koheleth has largely adopted we with the Perfect. 
It cannot be supposed that Chronicles, Koheleth and other late 
Biblical books exhaust the borrowed Aramaic vocabulary of the 
time; Ben-Sira may have used many words not found therein. 

When we come down to the second century of our era, the 
point to which we can probably trace the existing text of Ben- 
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Sira (as will be shown below), the case is still stronger. Ara- 
maic was then the vernacular of the Jews, Ben-Sira’s book was 
not guarded by canonical sacredness and an authoritative text, 
and scribes might naturally introduce Aramaic words and 
expressions. In the succeeding centuries, down to the probable 
date of the MSS. of our Ben-Sira fragments (the tenth or the 
eleventh century) Aramaic influence continued. The linguistic 
relations, it is true, were modified: after the Moslem conquest, 
in the middle of the seventh century, the Jews, especially in 
Babylonia, began to adopt Arabic as their language of inter- 
course; but they continued to write in Aramaic or in Hebrew 
with a mixture of Aramaic (and Arabic), and the employment 
of Syriac terms by copyists would be natural. 

It thus appears that at no period in the history of the Hebrew 
text of Ben-Sira would it be strange to find that it contained 
Aramaic words, These might be of the Western dialect or of the 
Eastern; but it is not always easy to draw the line between the 
two in Jewish writings, for the reason that in these writings both 
dialects were affected by Hebrew. Such a form as O5F) (BS. 
37. 19), if it be an Imperfect, is certainly Eastern; but it is dif- 
ficult to make such a distinction in the vocabulary. 

The number of Aramaic words not found in Old Testament 
or in late Hebrew writings is not great. In addition to the one 
mentioned above (O53) the following appear to be Syriasms. 
In 3. 13, S¥Y is employed in the sense ‘‘forgive,” in imitation 
of Syr. P32; 8. 11, MN, * depart,” if it be the right reading, 
is not Hebrew; but the word is, perhaps, miswriting of PIN, 
and the text appears to be in disorder; 6. 7, 13. 11b, [YD3, for 
which Saadia has FID and D3; 12. 13, 39. 30, Jw FN. 
‘‘beasts of prey,” Hebrew TWiT FN or PINT ‘17; 30. 20c, 
JON) ‘‘eunuch” is translation of Syr. NID; 8. 1, mvp 
‘chard, cruel;” 9. 18, WD 2Y NWN; 31. 7, WPI “stumble,” 
ef. 4%. 2c; 38. 25d, MY PU “discourses.” PY (42. 12) 





1It is impossible to understand 75) here otherwise than in the 
sense of ‘‘eunuch,” and this sense is not Hebrew; the Hebrew word 
for ‘‘eunuch” is DD. Arabic Gsdual! uel is ‘ treasurer,” and 
an eivodzo¢ might be a treasurer, or might be a “‘ trusted” person in any 
position ; but this fact does not warrant us in regarding ‘‘ eunuch” as 
a Hebrew signification of N). 
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‘among ” (=J))"3) is doubtful; it oceurs in Pr. 8, 2, and may 
perhaps be regarded as a neohebraism. 

Very few Arabisms occur in the fragments. If the reading 
of 12. 3 (MWY NY APY [r. Wd] ON YY M7 AW PN) 
be correct, [113% must be taken as identical with Arabic j 
—the word is not elsewhere found in Hebrew or Aramaic. ~ The 
Versions, however, do not so understand it: Greek has évdecAeyiZorre 
** persistent,” apparently reading some form of [1)}; Syriac has 
“> apparently realing Piel or Hifil of 73. Smend, fol- 
lowed by Ryssel, emends to 73D, translating: ‘‘there is no 
advantage for him who leaves wicked men in quiet.” The 
objection to this reading is that it fails to bring ont the point 
demanded by the connection, namely, the diverse results of giv- 
ing to the righteous and to the ungodly; thus, in y. 7: ‘* give 
to the good and withhold from the bad.” Failing of a better 
explanation, we shall have to suppose that a root MJD ‘‘give” 
did exist in Hebrew, or that the form here used is an Arab- 
ism that came in to the Hebrew vocabulary not from late scribes 
(since Septuagint and Syriac had nearly these consonants), but 
at an early period. 

The stem D9M undoubtedly occurs (38, 1 and elsewhere) in 
the sense ‘‘create,” a meaning found elsewhere only in Arabic. 
It is possible, therefore, that in Ben-Sira it is an Arabism, the 
insertion of an Arabic-speaking scribe; a fact that would not be 
at all strange, since Arabic became the language of the Jews in 
the Moslem realm probably before the tenth century. Several 
scholars (Néldeke and others) hold, however, that the sense 
“create” may be good Hebrew. The stem has acquired sets of 
opposed meanings, on the one hand, ‘‘create,” on the other 
hand, “perish,” and both may be derived from an original sense 
‘divide, measure, arrange.” It is conceivable that the mean- 
ing ‘‘ create” existed in Hebrew, and only by accident does not 
occur in the Hebrew texts. Yet this cannot be said to be likely, 
and there is no difficulty in accepting the word as an Arabism. 

The participle MP Iw ‘*shining ” (50. 7) appears to be an 
Arabism, One may doubt the origin of 7 “‘ have regard for, 
honor” (38. 1), a meaning that may come naturally from the 
common Old Testament sense “pasture, feed, take care of.” 
The special sense ‘“thonor” may have come in under Arabic 
influence. 
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It is to be noted that, while there are almost certainly cases of 
translation from a Syriac text (notably in the acrostic, 51, 12- 
30), not all seeming cases of translation are to be so explained. 
As an illustration we may take 46. 20, in which the first couplet 
(speaking of Samuel) reads: ‘and even after his death he 
allowed himself to be consulted, and declared to the king his 
ways.” Tlere the word “ways” does not agree with the Old 
Testament narration and is obviously inappropriate; the Greck, 
the Syriac and the Latin have “his end,” which is what the 
connection demands; the Hebrew YO is a synonym of 
YT, and this is a corruption of JONN. As the Syriac 
has FM NN, it is natural to suppose (as Lévi does) that the 
Hebrew is a translation of the incorrect Syriac form. Buta 
Hebrew scribe with the Syriac before him would probably have 
written the familiar Hebrew word PMN and not WW. The 
latter is more simply explained as a variation, by a Hebrew 
scribe, of Hebrew MN, which would be accounted for as a cor- 
ruption of the original Hebrew (YOM. 

The question arises, how far we can now establish the original 
Hebrew text of Ben-Sira. The answer must be, that it is not 
possible to fix the original asa whole. There are many passages 
in which there need not be doubt as to the form, and there are 
many in which both form and meaning are questionable. The 
most that can now be attempted is to establish a probable 
text of about the third century of our era. In general, our 
Hebrew fragments agree with the quotations in Saadia, and 
therefore may be taken to represent the current text of the tenth 
century. The Greek, Latin, and Syriac Versions furnish a some- 
what corrupted text of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, and 
the Talmud quotations appear to be in general accord with the 
unglossed Greek (Gs.).. In the Hebrew and the Versions we 
have probably two generally independent lines of tradition; the 
one coming down chiefly or wholly through Palestinian and 
Babylonian Jews, the other coming chiefly through Alexandrian 
Jews and Christians. The former retained the original Hebrew, 
and there is no evidence that a Jewish Aramaic translation of it 
was made. The existence of the Hebrew was known to Jerome, 
but, instead of going to the original, he adopted the Old Latin 
Version without revision;—a regrettable procedure, as a trans- 
lation by Jerome would have gone far to fix the text of the 
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fourth century for us. As it is, the Old Latin offers a highly 
glossed text of about the third century, and this may be controlled 
in part by the Syriac and the unglossed Greek. Such comparison 
being made, we have in the Versions a text standing at the dis- 
tance of abont four centuries from the original translation into 
Greek, and bearing the marks of scribal carelessness and revis- 
ion. The Syriac translator wndoubtedly exercises his editorial 
functions often freely, and it is not improbable that Ben-Sira’s 
grandson took liberties with the text in the interests of Greck 
clearness and smoothness. The Hebrew, on its side, had suf- 
fered similar fortunes. In the third century it had been nearly 
five hundred years in the hands of scribes, and it would have 
been a miracle if it had escaped without additions, omissions, and 
corruptions. Our fragments are burdened with another long 
period (about four hundred years) of transmission ; yet, after 
eliminating obvious blunders of writing and arrangement, we 
may conclude that their text is not very different from that 
known to the Talmudic writers, after this latter, in its turn, has 
been freed from excrescences. The result is that we reach two 


~ main text-records in the third century, one Hebrew and one 


Greek. When these are compared, it appears that their agree- 
ments and disagreements are so involyed that it is impossible to 
distinguish families of manuscripts ina strict sense. We are 
rather led to the conclusion that the constant activity of scribes 
throughout the Christian and Jewish worlds had produced a 
considerable variety of readings, and that these are distributed 
among the different groups according to laws with which we are 
not acquainted. For convenience’s sake we distinguish two 
Greek types, one Syriac, and two or three Hebrew, but an 
archetypal text accounting for all these we are not yet able to 
construct. 


The Collection of Oriental Antiquities at the United States 
National Museum.—By Dr. I. M. Casaxowrcz, U. 8. 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


Tux beginnings of the Section of Oriental Antiquities at the 
National Museum were described by Dr. Cyrus Adler in this 
Journal, vol, xiii, pp. ceciff. Since then it has slowly but 
steadily grown, and though it is still in the ‘day of small 
things,” it comprises sufficient material to be representative in 
its several divisions. 

The section is now officially divided into the ‘‘ Division of 
Historic Archaeology” and the ‘Division of Historic Relig- 
ions,” both forming a part of the ‘‘ Department of Anthro- 
pology.” 

The Division of Historic Archaeology oceupies the two alcoves 
west of the Rotunda. The visitor’s eye is attracted to them by 
the colossal composite figures of the human-headed winged lion 
and bull which guard the entrance to these compartments as 
they once guarded the entrance to the palaces of the Assyrian 
kings. Inside are installed the collections of Biblical, Assyro- 
Babylonian, Egyptian and Hittite antiquities. The collection 
of Biblical antiquities includes casts of the monuments found on 
Palestinian soil, and some specimens of the geology and flora of 
Palestine; a collection of the musical instruments mentioned in 
the Bible; a series of the coins of Bible lands; a collection of 
the precious stones mentioned in the Bible; and objects belong- 
ing to modern life in the Orient, which serve to explain and 
illustrate many allusions in the Bible, such as a goatskin water- 
bag, millstones, koA/, ete. The Bible itself is represented by a 
collection of facsimiles of manuscripts, and old and rare 
editions of the original texts, as well as by copies of the most 
important ancient and modern translations. 

Of the Assyro-Babylonian objects may be mentioned, besides 


the composite figures referred to above, the black obelisk of 


Shalmaneser II, the stele of Sargon IT, found in Cyprus, the 
two Gudea figures from Telloh, Deluge tablets, a model of a 
Temple-Tower of Babel, made at the Museum after the descrip- 
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tions of the Temple-Tower of Borsippa, and a series of bas- 
reliefs, The most important recent accession from Mesopotamia 
consists in a collection of Judaeo-Babylonian magic howls, 
inseribed in Hebrew and Syriac respectively, and sixty seals 
which range in date from ahout 3,500 down to the Persian 
period, The National Museum now owns nearly a hundred 
Oriental seals and upward of three hundred flat casts of seals. 

Among the Egyptian antiquities, those connected with the 
funeral rites obviously form the principal part. There is a 
stately mummy well preserved in its original case, There are 
six finely wrought coffins, presented by the Egyptian govern- 
ment; besides funerary boxes, jars, scarabaei, vahabti figurines; 
a serics of squeezes from the tomb of Taia; facsimiles of Ant's 
and Anhai’s papyri of the ‘ Book of the Dead,” etc. But also 
other objects, bearing on the religion, culture and history of the 
land of the Pharaohs, are not lacking. There are specimens of 
the geology and flora of Egypt, casts of the statues of some of 
the chief divinities and of the great historic rulers, such as 
Chefren, the builder of the second largest pyramid, Amenophis 
II, Seti and his great son Rameses II, Tirhakah, and others; 
also the facsimiles of the Rosetta Stone and the Canopus 
Decree. 

The monuments found in Asia Minor and North Syria and in 
part attributed to the Hittites, include, besides various divinities, 
composite figures, hunting scenes, etc., the colossal statue of 
Hadad and the torso of the statue of Panammu II, both of 
which bear ‘‘ old-Aramaean” inscriptions. 

The Division of Historic Archaeology includes, besides two 
Persepolitan casts, a rare piece of mosaic, measuring about eight 
by six feet and representing a lion attacking a wild ass. This 
piece was taken from the floor of a temple of Astarte in Car- 
thage, Then the serpent column of Delphi, a cast of the bronze 
original now at Constantinople, which was dedicated by the 
confederate Greek cities to Apollo at Delphi after their victory 
over the Persian at Plataea (476 B. C.), and is thus a relic 
commemorating the first struggle of the Greeks for liberty and 
independence. 

Leaving the Division of Historie Archaeology and returning 
to the Rotunda, two colossal images of Visnu and Buddha, 
which, for lack of other accommodations, are placed at the foot 
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of the staircase, beacon the visitor to the Division of Historic 
Religions in the southwest gallery. Here the collections of cere- 
monial objects of six religions have thus far found a home, in 
fourteen large cases, besides a number of small Kensington 
cases. The cases are built in compartments, or according to the 
alcove system, so that each individual religions collection may 
be viewed and studied separately, without intrusion from another 
one. 

The first two compartments are accupied hy the collection of 
modern Jewish ceremonial objects. The collection is perhaps 
unrivaled in completeness and in artistic and historical value. 
It comprises curtains of the Holy Ark; Torah scrolls with silver 
bells, breastplates and pointers; Megilloth in revolving cases of 
wood and silver of rare workmanship ; manuseripts of prayer 
books ; lamps, phylacteries, prayer-shawls, and other objects 
used in the service of the Synagogue. Then the objects used 
on feast days, such as the shofur, ludab and ethrog, ete., and 
especially a complete set for the semi-ritual Passover meal 
(seder). One case is given to objects used on special occasions, 
such as utensils of circumcision, marriage contracts, wedding 
rings, a slaughtering knife, ete. Another case contains a series 
of embroideries and tapestries depicting Bible narratives, as the 
sacrifice of Isaac, the worshiping of the golden calf, the, fight 
of David and Goliath, ete. 

Judaism’s daughter-religion, ee Ree comes hext, 
showing a model of a mosque, manuscripts of the Koran upon 
their inlaid stands, mosque lamps, flags and tablets, some of the 
equipment of pilgrims to Mecca, and the costumes and utensils 
of several of the Dervish orders. 

Graeco-Roman religious sentiments are illustrated by a set of 
statues and busts of the dei maiores, as well as minores, and bas- 
reliefs which depict mythological scenes, as the battle of the 
gods with the Titans, ete. A collection of sepulchral and votive 
tablets allows a glimpse into the popular religious views and 
practices. 

Leaving this classic ground, the visitor is transferred in spirit 
to East Asia. There he first meets Brahmanism, which sways 
the millions of India. The collection comprises a set of marble 
images of the so-called trimarti gods and their suites, of the 
avatars of Visnu and some of the minor divinities. Special 
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notice deserve two finely carved stone steles, representing 
Visnu and his retinne. Temple utensils, as lamps, vases, 
eruses, illustrate some of the Brahmanic religious customs. 
Caste-marks give opportunity for the explanation of the caste 
system, which plays such an important part in the religions, 
political and social life of India, The contemplative and ascetic 
element of Hinduism is illustrated by a series of models of 
Yogins and ascetics in various attitudes. 

Buddhism, the offspring of Brahmanism, is represented by a 
rich collection, filling two alcoves. There is any number of 
representations of Buddha, in bronze, stone, clam shells, and 
carved and lacquered wood, some of which have much art value. 
No less varied are the forms and attitudes, The Cikya sage 
can be seen in the Burmese, Sinhalese, Japanese and Tibetan 
conceptions of him; sitting in meditation, preaching, blessing, 
and even reclining. The hierarchy is represented by several 
images of grits and monks. The elaborate ritual of Buddhism 
is illustrated by a large collection of musical instruments, cruses, 
candlesticks, rosaries, prayer-wheels, dorjes (vejras), ete.; while 
among the representations of Buddhist sacred edifices may be 
especially mentioned a magnificent model of the Wat Chang at 
Bangkok, Siam, One case is given up to the syncretistic and 
popular accretions to Buddhism in China and Japan. The 
sacred literature of Buddhism is represented by the Siamese 
edition of the Dripituki, presented by the King of Siam. 

Shintoism, the primitive national religion of Japan, which 
even now contests Buddhist supremacy in that country, 1s repre- 
gented by a collection of shrines and their contents, as the go-/iei, 
mirror, etc., and some votive tablets. 

A Korean sorcerer’s outfit and a collection of amulets 
complete the exhibit of religious ceremonial objects in its 
present status. 

The National Museum also possesses a collection of objects 
belonging to Christian ceremonials, including some valuable 
icons, priests’ vestments, croziers, altar coverings, chalices and 
other church paraphernalia, of the Eastern branch of the Church 
as well as of the Western, It is expected that in the near 
future a special alcove will be set aside for the exhibition of 
this collection, 


The Name of the Ferryman in the Deluge Tablets.—By Mr. 
S. H. Lanepon, Columbia University, New York City. 


Tue name of the ferryman in the Deluge Tablets has had a 
varied history. It was first read by George Smith, Ur-ITamsi, 
giving syllabic value to the first sign and ideographic value to 
the second. In the translation of Smith’s book into German, by 
Hermann Delitzsch, the same reading was followed. Sayce, in 
1880, read Nes-Ra, on the basis of a bilingual tablet which he says 
Pinches had discovered and which explained the sign [f-{, ur, 
as meaning Nesu, a young lion. Sayce was also the first to 
give the reading Ea for ¢, which he says is never written < 
with five heads, as George Smith reads (passim), No one 
besides Mr. Pinches has given any evidence of the reading Nesu 
for rf. Sayce himself did not see the tablet; it is not men- 
tioned in Britnnow’s Syllabar, nor by any other scholar. Sayce’s 
reading has been followed by no other editor. 

Jensen, without comment, read Arad-Ra in his Cosmoloyie, 
1890. Jeremias in the same year, a little later, followed 
Jensen; and again two years later, in Roscher’s Mythological 
Dictionary, he read also Arad-Fa. 

Prof. Jastrow followed in 1898, reading Ardi-Ba. The read- 
ing ardu for [rf has no warrant other than its being a syn- 
onym of amélu. The reading amélu for [ff is certain. The 
only reading, therefore, warranted by known information is 
Amél-Ba. 

The name of the boatman occurs six times in tablet X., written 
always {If <« (ur followed by the sign with four heads). In 
tablet XI. the name occurs ten times, but the readings here do 
not agree. Column vi. lines 1 and 32 read {{, five heads; line 
14 of column vi, <<<, three heads [Haupt’s Texts]. The name 
of the boatman of the ark in the time of the Deluge is commonly 
read Puzur-Bél or Puzur Shadfi-Rabt, ‘‘the one hidden from 
Bél;” written 4#— re TT roe Be 


Now I mean to defend the following theses: 
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1. The original name of the boatman of the ark was Amél- 
Bél. 

2. This was changed to Puszur-Bél, for theological reagons, 
hy the priests. 

§. The name was changed to Amél-Ea by the game influence. 

It has been assumed on the basis of R. 44, 48e that the sign 
4°, with five heads, can he read Ra; but thisis based only on the 
reading Amél-Ra for [rer nS that is, only in connection with 
this name. Now the readings Ea for 4“ and Bél for } are 
already clearly established. If, then, the popular name of the 
boatman in the original legend, Amél-Bél, with five heads, was 
changed to Amél-Ea by the dropping of one head, it would not 
be unnatural for the reading Amél-Ea to be given to the old 
way of writing, viz. ser Pig by the scholars who composed the 
syllabars. This would account for the mistaken reading in R. 
44, 48c, quoted by Brinnow. The old reading Amél-Bél again 
occurs twice in Prof. Haupt’s texts, which would prove cither 
one of two things: (1) a cropping out of the traditional folk- 
name of the boatman, or (2) the giving of the name Amél-Ea to 
the old reading without changing the reading itself. 

In tablet XI. the story is told of how Bél and other gods 
of the pantheon planned to destroy all men. a foils the plot 
by causing a boathouse to be built, and saves at least three per- 
sons, Sit-Napishtim and his wife, and Amél-Ra the boatman, 
The story has been worked over by the priests. The accurate 
measurements of the ark, the rules for uttering incantations 
over the sick hero Gilgamish, the attributing of the deliverance 
of men to Ba, the father of Marduk, patron deity of Babylon, 
all point to priestly influence working upon an original folk- 
legend of the destruction of the world by water. Sit-Napish- 
tim’s father is also called Kidin-Marduk in tablet LX. line 6. 

In the plan of Ra, Bél is deceived. The ark escapes his 
attention, it is literally ‘‘hidden from him” together with the 
voyagers, and thus Ea preserves men, By a slight change of 
the last sign, the part Bal of the boatman’s name is changed to 
Ea. If then, as I have supposed, the name was originally writ- 
ten {ff {, either of two things may have occurred: (1) Either 
the priests played upon the sign pita (as they had already upon 
the sign {{) by using it as the last part of the epithet Puzur, 
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thus calling the boatman ‘the one who was hidden from Bél’; or 
(2) Pu-Zu is to be read as an ideograph meaning, perhaps ‘‘pro- 
tection,” and the translation of the lines would be, ‘To manage 
the ship I gave the boat together with its goods into the care 
of Amél-Bél the skipper.” Col. ii. lines 38-39: 

une pi-hi-i Sa Eippi ane [Pu-Zu] «Amél- Bal (nel) malahn, 

éhallu at-ta-din a-di bu-ke-6-Hu, 

This hypothesis accounts for the confusion of readings in 
tablet XI., and tends to confirm the argument already set forth 
by Professor Jastrow for the arrangement of the story both in 
toto and in detail, by priests who desired to carry out certain 
ideas in the Epic of the Zodiac. 

The history of the word then would be: 

1. Popular name in the old legend, Am¢1-Bél rer <<. 

2, Perhaps changed later under priestly influence to Puzur- 
Bél (written also with the epithet “* shad rabi” for Bél). 

3. Changed permanently to Amél-Ea set «. 

Weight is also given to the theory that ur was the original 
first part of the name, and was used purposely as the last part 


of Puzur; inasmuch as the form las is rarely written in the 
construct with double u, and in the other case where puzru is 
used in a proper name (Puznr-Ashur), the construct state ix 
written with the usual form Pu-zur. 
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Specimens of the Popular Literature af Modern Abyssinia. 
—By Dr. Exxo Lirraanx, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


Amon the popular works written in the modern Semitic 
languages of Abyssinia, there are many which are of interest to 
us, While some are even of considerable importance. I give 
here extracts from a few compositions of this nature, written in 
dialects of Northern Abyssinia, 

The first of these is a small book in the Tigrai language, 
entitled, “Story of the Journey of an Ethiopian from Ethiopia 
to Italy,” which was printed in the year 1895 in Rome. It isa 
very simple and natural tale of an African who never had left 
his country before. Its scientific value is mainly philological, 
but it interests us also froma human standpoint. In order to 
give an idea of the style in which the author, Fesha Giorgia, 
writes, I translate the passage where he deseribes his departure 
(p. 6, 1. 10-24); adding, however, that in a few places the trans- 
lation is not absolutely certain: 

“Then IT took leave of my friends and acquaintances. Some 
of them tricd to keep me back(?), and some of. them said unto 
me: * You have heen persuaded.’ But I, having now decided 
to go, replied nothing to the talk of the people. And in the 
evening I started, according to the order of the major, to go to 
the steamer. And some of my friends accompanied me and 
came to the seashore, and there we took leave of one another. 
But when the separation took place, my nature trembled, and 
two of my friends began to weep together. When that hap- 
pened we embraced each other again and I stepped into the boat. 
Until I reached the steamer, they stood on the seashore, to see 
me off, But I then, while turning my face towards them, until 
Teame to the vessel, was not embarrassed. And when I had 
come on board the vessel, I waved to them with a white hand- 
kerchief. And they went away sad.” 

Going on, he describes his experiences in the Red Sea, the 
Suez Canal, the Mediterranean, where he has a very queer and 
disagreeable feeling, called with us sea-sickness; and tinally in 
Naples and Italy. 
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Of quite a different character are two collections of texts in 
the Tigr@ language, which are of great interest both for the 
history of the Semitic languages and for the history of Semitic 
thought and civilization, In the first place, a‘ collection of 
tribal legends (Stammessagen) of the Tigré people was published 
by Dr. Conti Rossini, in the Journal of the Italian Asiatic 
Society, 1901, under the title, “* Tradizioni storiche dei Mensa.” 
The reading of these texts reminds us strikingly of the tribal 
legends of the Israelitic clans in Canaan, Each tribe derives 
itself through a long line of ancestors from a heros eponymos, 
who in a manner is a personification of the tribe. This is 
shown also in an interesting way by a fact of grammar, as 
follows: two prominent tribes of the Tigré? are Mensa‘ and 
Marya’, but their tribe heroes are Mense‘iy and Miayriy ; 
that is to say, the adjective form expressing derivation or 
appurtenance is employed, just as though we had *Di? or 
*J1P 2 as names of persons, instead of 07 and SIP y", in the 
Old Testament. The single heroes are then as usual brought 
into relation to each other as brothers, cousins, father and son, 
and so forth. We see thus before our eyes, and in a mainly 
Semitic people, a process in development which in a similar way 
took place many centuries ago in the Hebrew nation. Of course 
traditions more or less like these are spread over almost all the 
earth, and on the other hand it is a little dangerous to compare 
times so remote from one another. But the Semitic character 
is so tenacious, and the elements of Semitic civilization, such as 
found for instance with the Bedouins, change so little in the 
course of time, that we are led to comparison wherever we find 
similar traces. 

As a specimen of the Tigré traditions I give here the story of 
Mense‘iiy and Miyriy, the ancestors, or better, the representa- 
tives, of the Mensii‘ and Marya: 

‘‘Mense‘iy and Miyriy, without dividing the estate of their 
father, left [their brothers] Tér‘iy and Hazdtiy and went to 
Haigat. And after that, they went out from Haigat to spy out 
the land, saying: ‘ Which will be the best for us?,’ [and they 
went] to Eréti. And after they had gone to Eréta, Miyriy said 
unto Mense‘iy: ‘In this Erdta let us dwell, it is good.’ And 
after that said Mense‘iiy: ‘ How can we dwell in this drought in 
preference to the two rainy seasons and the two harvests and the 
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two birth-times of the kine, [which are in Haigat]?’ So he went 
down [thither] with his brother. And after that the mule of 
Miyray strayed, after they had gone down to Haigat. And 
Miyriy and Menge‘iy sought for the mule both of them 
together. And when they went after her, she was waiting for 
them in Erdti, Miyriy said unto his brother: ‘Thns hath the 
mile brought us again to our goal; let us dwell [here].’ Andas 
he did not yield to him, they parted. Miiyriiy settled in Erota 
and Mense‘iy returned to Haigat. And each of them in his 
place begat children and grew rich. And when Mense‘iy 
longed for his brother, he went to see Miyray; and Miayriy 
likewise longing for his brother, went to see Mense‘iiy; and they 
met in Kadnat. And in the dark, each believing the other an 
enemy, they struck each other [with their lances]. But crying: 
‘This is my man, Iam Mense‘iy !* and: ‘ This is my man, Iam 
Miyriy!’ they recognized each other, and embracing they 
expired together. And they were buried in Kadnat.” The end 
of this story is based on the same element as the widespread 
legend of the two fighting brothers,’ very closely related to that 
of the battle between father and son (Rustem and Zohrab, 
Hildebrand and Hadubrand).* 

The second of the Tigré collections is found in a mannscript 
sent to me this winter from Abyssinia containing 214 songs in 
the Tigr@ language. It is the first collection of any size of 
Semitic popular poetry, excepting those in the Arabic language. 
Tike the ‘‘diwdn bent Hudhail,” we might call this a didn 
welid Tigr?. The poems furnish very valuable material for 
linguistic, metrical and ethnological studies. The first texts in 
Tigré—the translation of the Gospel of St. Mark and of some 
Psalms, the Jradisioné published by Conti Rossini, and also 
these poems—are all of them the fruit of the industrious zeal of 
the Swedish missionaries, 

Mr, Sundstrim, one of these energetic and indefatigable men, 
sent me algo an introduction in Tigré and Swedish to the first 





1Cf. Eteokles and Polyneikes, Hildibrand and Asmund, and tha 
Seotch ballad, ‘The twa Brothers’ (Child, The English and Scottish 
Pomidar Ballads, No. 49). 

1 Cf. the exhaustive treatment of these questions by Dr. Busse, Sagen- 
geschichtliches zum Hildebrandsliede, in Beitrige zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur, exvi., Halle, 10. 
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poem, and copious notes in Swedish on the poem itself. Of 
introduction and poem I present here an English translation: 

After the death of a certain chieftain, named David, a quarrel 

arose about the leadership; for the surviving son (Mahammad) 
was said to be a weakling, whom they did not desire for a 
chieftain. It ix a custom for the chieftain to have a special 
strong-sounding drum, at the sound of which all the male popu- 
lation of the village must gather at the council place, if any 
important matter is to be transacted. Without this drum no 
one can rule, Therefore the rival party succeeds, after some 
intrigues, in getting the chieftain’s drum; and, while the legiti- 
mate successor is sleeping, installs its man as chieftain, and the 
drum sounds, The son of Dayid wakes up, seizes the formida- 
able sword Qattin, jumps over the enclosure of his house, and 
stands suddenly on the council place. He cleaves the poor 
drummer with the flashing Qattin, and then turns around to the 
bard, who is just singing the praise of the newly installed chief, 
Death before his eyes, the bard now sings, to save his life, the 
following song: 

1. Not shall be despised in songs this Mahammaid, the son 
of Gadal. 

2. His mother ix not a slave, nor is his father a serf. 

3. His mother is the legitimate wife and a princess; his 
father is king and ruler. 

4. He is the offspring of Fekik, the offspring of Niwed; 
he takes tribute from the free as well as from the 
tributary. 

5. He is the offspring of Claudius, the offspring of Theo- 
doros; he keeps back warriors, horse and foot. 

6. He is the offspring of ‘Egil, the offspring of Ekked; the 
offspring of the strong owner of Qattin, [the precious 
sword]. 

7. He is the offspring of Giweg, the offspring of Fekik; 
the offspring of the strong chief, whom all obey. 

8. He is a dark shouldered lion’s whelp, no lynx nor hyxna. 

9. He is [like] an irritable camel, that does not allow his 
nose to be pierced. 

10. He is [like] a strong high-humped camel, that snorts 
wildly. 
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11. [Strong] like Mafarrah’s boat and like the firm house of 
Gahtiin’s son. 

12. He is [like] the moon in the firmament; and [if he were] 
flour on the millstone, 

13. Who could make it to bread and eat it? It were a deadly 
poison. 





After the manuscript of the preceding had heen sent in to the 
editora, I received a more complete version of this same poem, 
with more notes and a Tigré-Swedish vocabulary ly M. Sund- 
strom, An edition of this very valuable piece of work with a 
translation of the whole into German will soon be published. 


Notes on the Old Persian Inscriptions of Behistun:—By 
Louis H. Gray, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Bh. i. 65, vitiaibi ‘omnia.’ 


One of the most difficult eruces in the Old Persian inscriptions 
is the passage Bh. i. 64-66, adam niya®adrayam karahya ubi- 
Carig gaibamea miniyamed vibihisea tyadik Ganwndta hyu 
magus ading. Two years ago, in AJPh., xxi. 16-18, I sug- 
gested as a translation of these words: ‘I restored to the people 
the servants(?), and the live-stock(?), and the real estate, and 
the private property(?), of which Gaumita the Magian had 
deprived them.’ While the article mentioned was in press, a 
paper by Justi treating of the same passage appeared in 
ZDMG., liii. 89-92. He rendered the crux by ‘das Besitz- 
tum, die Dienerschaft, Hof und Haus nahm er ihnen.’ He 
adopted the reading (A)abdéari¥ instead of abidaris, with which 
I have been unable to agree, despite Rawlinson, JRAS, O.8., 
xii., p. ii., and he compared mdniyam with the Cretan gloss of 
Hesychios, pvwa* SovAcia, instead of YAv. mndaa, GAv. damanu 

(ef. AJPh., xxi. 17). Justi’s conclusions were criticized by 
Foy, ZDMG., liv. 341-355 (cf. also AZ., xxxvii. 551-553), 
who returned to the reading abicari¥, which he, however, like 
Spiegel,’ connected with New Persian éaridun ‘to pasture’ and 
translated ‘Weideland,’ while he rendered mdniyum by 
‘Gebiinde.’ After a renewed study of the passage and careful 
reading of the contributions of Justi and Foy, I find myself still 
adhering to my old view concerning abicari¥ yaidamea méani- 
yamed. With regard to the fourth word, read vidibi¥ by 
Weissbach and Bang, I have changed my explanation mate- 
tially. My old rendering ‘private property(?),’ «JPh., xxi. 
17-18, where former interpretations are collected, is criticized by 
Foy, ZDMG., liv. 374, but his own discussion of the word, 349- 
355, seems to me altogether untenable. From the v'6*ii# eu 
which Foy adopts instead of v'/6*ib'ise'a he evolves wv! (i)Ohi#'- 
C*-6E or v(t) bie e#-cd, i. e., v'(i)Fabisaca-ca or v'(i)ta- 





1 Bartholomae, Altiran. Wtb., 1889, favors the same etymology. 
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bigaéeé-ca, *Geschlechtsgefolgschaft (das sind: ‘‘die Gefolgs- 
lente der adligen Hiiuser”).’ With a conjecture at once so bold 
and so unnecessary I cannot agree. 

I believe that the true reading and root-meaning of »!{d)@"ih"- 
i#'é'a is that which is adopted by Bartholomae, (rundr. der 
tran, Philol., i, 226, vi@aibigéa. This view I have already put 
forth in JAO8., xxi. 181-152, when discussing the phrase Avedié 
widuibik bagaibis, which I believe to mean ‘with all the gods.’ 
Foy, 350, raises an objection to the form adopted by Barthol- 
omae and myself, but his remarks seem open to criticism, ‘Vor 
allem spricht dagegen,’ he writes, ‘dags #'i@u-, w/isa-, v‘iape-“*all” 
stets plene geschrieben ist und nur #‘(7)é- ‘* Haus, Heimat, Gesch- 
lecht” in der Behistaninschrift stets defektiv. Da nun sonst 
keine andren Worter ausser Namen defektiv geschrieben werden, 
so muss im Anfang von v/@d*is* das Wort o'(i)6- ‘‘ Haus, Hei- 
mat, Geschlecht” stecken.’’ Why the orthography of the proper 
name Viitdspe, to which Foy evidently alludes, cannot be 
ealled into service here, I do not see, The Behistun inscriptions 
shows the scriptio defectiva v'(i)atdape in all instances of the 
word (cf. Rawlinson, JRAS., O.8.,x., pp. xl, lxx.). Contrari- 
wise, in all other inscriptions (excepting the late text Art. Pers. 
a 19), namely, Dar. Pers. a 4, Dar. Pers. e 4, Dar. Ely. 14, 
NR. a 13, Sz. b 6, Art. Sus. a3, we have the seriptio plena 
o'igtdspa throughout. In exactly the same way the Behistun 
text has the seriptio defectiva o!({)@'iM'i?', i e., vl itaibid, while 
Dar. Pers, d 14, the only text other than the Behistun inserip- 
tions where the word occurs unmutilated, shows the secriptio 
plend pfidideis, i. e., vibaibif, I have, therefore, no hesita- 
tion in adopting Bartholomae’s reading v#@aili3 on the analogy 
furnished by the double orthography of the name of Hystaspes. 

I now turn to the meaning and construction of the word. 
The rendering is fixed, I think, by the phrase’ Aadd& wifeihis 
bagaibif ‘with all the gods,’ Dar. Pers. d 14, 22, 24, It is 
plain, furthermore, from previous discussions of the passage, that 

vidaibiséa is parallel in construction with abidurif gattamea 





1Tiele, Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst in de Oudheid, Amsterdam, 
1901, p. 861, maintained the old view still, as he wrote: ‘hada bagaibis 
vithibis' bedeuidi zeker ‘met de goden van den stam,’ of misschien 
‘van het (konings-) huis.” 
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maniyamed, Bartholomae’s earlier view, Ar. Jurseh., ii, 104, 
that the word is an instrumental plural used as an accusative, is 
the one which I hold now as I held it in my former paper (cf. 
also my explanation of the instrumental plural ranudahik as a 
nominative in ei, raudabis Oukatd dha ‘14 days were in course’ 
and similar phrases, #L/J’%/., xxi. 10). My ‘kithne und bequeme 
Anmuahme,’ as Foy, 374, calls it, that the instrumental plural 
may be used as an accusative and nominative, is not without 
arguments in its favor. It scems to me almost impossible to 
deny that the Iranian possesses many other instances of this very 
usage. Collections of material on this subject may be found in 
Hiibschmann, Cusnalehre, 265-66, Spiegel, Vyl. Gr., 428-120, 
Jackson, Av. Gramm., §944 (unpublished, read in proof- 
sheets). That these forms, e. g., Av. stuota’’, damn srudktais, 
dangn anydik, diingn vispaik, satais, vatyaiks, ave real instra- 
mentals’ and not, as Johannes Schmidt, J?urclhild., 259-275, 
argued, forms with a nominative-accusative neuter plural suffix 
-i§ seems clear for several reasons. First, not only neuters but 
masculines are found in this construction, e. g., erufstraik, azd- 
aig, adzalié. Second, Schmidt himself, 272-273, admits that 
such a formation in -7¥ is unknown outside the Iranian. Third, 
the instrumental plural used as nominative-accusative agrees 
with the use of the instrumental singular as nominative (ef. 
Caland, AZ., xxxi. 259-261, Geldner, ibid., 319-323, Barthol- 
omae, Sprechyesch., ii. 124-125, Grundr. der iran. Philol., i. 
134, Jackson, Av. Gramm., § 945 [unpublished]). Fourth, the 
syntactic usage may, I believe, be explained more easily than 
Delbriick, Vyl. Synt., i. 232-233, seems to think. 

For the use of the instrumental singular as nominative, Bar- 
tholomae, Sprachgesch., ii, 124-125, has, in my opinion, found 
the correct explanation. Other Indo-Germanic dialects offer 
parallels for the employment of the instrumental as accusative. 
The germ of the usage in Iranian is to be found in such phrases 
as Vd. 6, 49, hua noram ivistanam azdibis bardma ahora mazda 
kva nidabdma ‘where bear we the bones of dead men, O Ahura 
Mazda, where deposit them ”, Vd. 4. 5, Ori¥ sutai¥ ha8a-cibanam 





1 The instrumental plural seems to be used at least once in the Gdfds 
as a nominative, Ys. 28. 2, dyaptd aidt hadd ydis rapantd daidit x dfré, 
‘boons in accordance with righteousness which are to place the rejoic- 
ing ones in glory.’ The passage is not, however, altogether certain, 
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neva nabdnddistancmn para-beraiti: “he brings three hundred 
like penalties to the nearest kin.’ From phrases like these 
comes the later complete equivalence of instrumental and accus- 
ative, eo, V8. 55. 1, edu gvédteda tieaeda azdahisda wdtdn- 
aati Aalepeada tavidiacd bacdrusde areduaeda freeesanca pairice 
didwueh dea ecedayomahs ‘all creatures and bodies and bones 
aul frames and forms and power and intellects and soul and 
fravashi we both exalt and proclaim,’ Yt. 8.43, qoé avait ave 
Rabe vei ergo ydis Aapte Sover seats, over abodes, over 
the seven sones.’ The Slavie and Germanic dialects offer 
close parallels to this’ usage. Slavic especially employs the 
instrumental of means with verbs of motion used intransitively 
which take the acensative when they are transitive. Thus we 
have Old Chureh Slav. visi weredit verde hementienwi ‘omnia 
populus jecit lapidibus’ beside vria! Avrinent na nig ‘rae Aipoy 
éx” airg Bodéo.” The usage is less common in Germanic, 
although instances are not lacking in Gothic, Old Norse, and 
Anglo-Saxon, e. g., Goth, weveddtrparie dure ot we Denne wei 
gerda, ‘€éBadov airiv dio roi duredGvos,” Mark 12, 8 beside 
nieirprendins dae wt uve paminde weinegardu, Luke 20, 15. 
Examples of the use of the instrumental beside the accusative 
are found also in Greek and in Sanskrit. For further literature 
aud examples l may refer to Delbriick, Vyi. Syut., i. 257-200, 
Audouin, Méclineisen dens les lrgies inco-meropeennes, 14, 8b— 
86, 170, 278-274, 871, Miklosich, Val Grewa., iv. 695-700. 
It seems to me, therefore, that we are fairly entitled to assume 
that the functions of the instrumental of means approximated 
those of the accusative of the direct object in connection with 
certain verbs in Iranian as well as in Sanskrit, Greek, Germanic, 
and Slavic, and that by analogical extension the instrumental 
was frequently substituted for the accusative both in Old Per- 
sian and in Avestan. The syntactic usage which I here presup- 
pose does not, therefore, rest merely on its likeness to that of 
the Avesta, where corrupt transmission of text may frequently 
be a souree of seeming abnormality in syntax, but on the broader 
basis of comparison with other dialect-groups of Indo-Germanic. 
I also regard viéwibik, for reasons stated above, as meaning 





1 I purposely omit instances of the accusative after 4/bar as being too 
frequent to require notice. 
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‘all,’ and I accordingly now render Bh, i. 64-66, ‘I restored 
to the people the servants(?) and the live-stock(?) and the real 
estate and all things(?) of which Gaumita the Magian had 
deprived them.’ 


Sg ae 


Old Persian tuwim ka; Doric «i. 


The phrase tucwm #4 is found five times in Old Persian, Bh, 
iv. 37, 41, 67, 70,87. Its Babylonian equivalent is wetnue atta 
‘quisque tu,’ Bh. 105, while the New Snusian has “wi "akha ‘tu 
qui,’ Bh. iii, 63-64, 66, 83, 84, 94. The old explanation of Ad 
as a vocative singular masculine (e. g., Spiegel, Metlinschr.’, F 
213) can hardly be maintained, and Kern’s view in Caland, 
Synt. der Pron, £7, that kd... hya is the Old Persian equiva- 
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lent of Sanskrit yuh Aaugeit, seems equally untenable. Barthol- 
omae, Literaturdl. f. or Phil., i. 17, Grundy. der iran. Philol., 


i. 235, is on the right track when he regards Ad as a particle. 
On the other hand, it does not seem to me that «xa is equivalent 
in meaning to ye or is even a mere interjection as he has sug- x 
gested. The Old Persian word is rather to be compared with 4 
what I regard as its exact correspondent in Greek, Doric xa, Ee 
Indo-Germanic *g@ (ef. Brugmann, Gr. Gr.*, 543-544). A few . 


examples will be sufficient to show that «@ has, sometimes at ‘ 4 
least, a generalizing force. Theok. xi. 49, ris xa riv8e OddAaccay ae 


éxiay xal xéual’ Doro; xviii. 57-58, vetucba xdupes és SpOpov, eel Ka 
mparos dads é€ etwas xedadjoy dvacyiv edrprya Sapdy or Arist. 
sleharn. 199, &. ri Pea bier paiduora ; M. wiv d xa bdds. I therefore 
think that such a phrase as tnvam ha e8ayabiyu hyo aparan aly, 
Bh. iv. 37, should be translated, ‘thou whosoever shalt be king 
hereafter.’ 


Bh, iv. 44: RV. ii. 17. 7. 


Weissbach-Bang’s reading Auramaa[diya] taiyiye in Bh. iv. 
44 is very doubtful. Rawlinson’s copy (ef. also JRAS., O.8., 
x. p. lix.) has merely <Lur«maz[d@] and a blank space. On this 





- | Old Persian vila isto be compared with Old Church Slav. vist, Lithua- 
nian visas, Indo-Germanic *yik-o-, while [ still hold to my former 
explanation of Old Persian visa beside vispa, Indo-Germanic *,ik-ya- 
as due to sp>s(s) (AJPh., xxi. 7, see now Salemann, Grundr. der iran. 
Philol., i. 263). With the view of Foy, KZ., xxxvii. 538, that visa is 
from Indo-Germanic *yis-ko-, I am quite unable to agree. 
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he remarks, xii., p. vi., ‘The word hetween Avremeazdé and 
yathe is certainly either mearytye or fedyiye, the initial charac- 
ter being the only one subject to gala Spiegel reads accord- 
ingly Awramez[edd] tefyiya. Fr. Miller, on the other hand, 
WAG, 1. 69-02, preferred Averomneel dd] meiyive, Neither 
the New Susian nor the Babylonian texts help us here. The 
Babylonian fse# (Bh. 98) would seem to point to eporatd or apria- 
‘@# in the Old Persian version, but according to Rawlinson’s 
copy there is no room for such an insertion. On the other hand, 
the New Susian text (Bh. iii, 68) does not here contain pihtw, the 
equivalent of wpestd., Perhaps the Cramedgta-re of the Susian 
tablet would lead us to infer some such form as the Awraniwe- 
diye adopted by Weisshach-Bang (cf. also Weisshach, Achd- 
menideninachy, zweit, Art, 53-54, Oppert, Le penple. .. . des 
Afédes, 56-57, and against this Foy, Z20.7G., lii, 565, whose 
suggestions, however, both here and in Z., xxxvil. 639, I am 
quite unable to accept), In my own judgment it is possible to 
retain unchanged the reading of Rawlinson, especially since the 
Babylonian and New Susian versions do not exactly coincide in 
the passage under discussion.’ My own suggested reading of 
the text is avramez[d*aa®, diy.) i ¢., wuramaalddm tyaty). 
This preserves exactly Rawlinson’s final results, it may be 
explained grammatically, and it seems to keep the general sense 
demanded both by the context and, apparently, by the Babylo- 
nian and New Susian versions. In my view fya7y is the first 
singular middle of 7 ‘to go,’ where the termination is the same 
as in the imperfect (ef. for the present GAy. dadé ‘I place,’ 
YAv. daiée, Skt. dadhe, and for the imperfect Old Persian 
aveahaiy ‘I carried,’ Av. befre ‘I bore,’ Skt. avahe ‘1 carried’). 
The passage ewramezdim iyaiy yaba ima hakiyam naty duriux- 
tom then signifies, ‘1 betake myself to Ormazd as this is true, 
not false,’ or, more freely, ‘I call Ormazd to witness that this is 
true, not false.** If the reading and interpretation here sug- 
gested be possible, there is an interesting parallel in RV. i. 17. 


1 Several other instances of slight divergence in the differant versions 
of the Achaemenian inscriptions are too well known to require recapit- 
ulation here (cf. Weissbach, Grundr. der iran. Phifol., ii. 73-74), 

*My previous rendering, JAOS. xxii. 172, should be changed 
accordingly. I still think it just possible, however, a yatd here 
introduces a clause of indirect discourse, 
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Ya which should be cited in this connection. The Vedie pas- 
sage in question contains the sole instance thus far noted of the 
first singular middle of i in Sanskrit. The line is as follows: 
amijir iva pitréh sieg satt samdndd a xddasus todin iye bha- 
gam ‘as a girl maturing at home dwelling with her parents, 
from the joint abode I betake myself to thee for weal.’ The 
words tudm ive blutgum, which are important for the suggested 
reading of the Old Persian passage, are thus glossed by Siyana: 
stotdlucn bhagan bhajaniyuit dhanan todan ive... todvin yee, 
I see no very great semantic difficulties in a development of 
meaning from ‘I go, betake myself, to Ormazl’ to a practical 
equivalent of ‘I call Ormazd to witness, so help me Ormaad.’ 
Certainly all epigraphical and grammatical requirements seem to 
me to be met by such a suggestion, 


Bh. iv. 46, avat. 


The general sense of Bh. iv. 46 is clear both from the Old 
Persian and New Suasian versions, the Babylonian being lost 
here. The third word of the line in the Iranian text is, how- 
ever, mutilated and doubtful, Rawlinson in his copy reads this 
word and the one before it aura[muzdaiha, tyajmiya (cf, also 
JTRAS., O.S., X., p. Xviii., lix.-Ix., 247), but in his revisional 
note (xii., p. vi.) he says that the last four characters are cer- 
tainly amiy*. Weissbach and Bang read apijmaiy, thus sub- 
stituting i for Rawlinson’s « But this can seareely be the inten- 
sive api (cf. their translation by ‘auch’), for that word occurs in 
the inscriptions only as an enclitic in the single phrase duraiy 
apiy or duraiapiy. Iwould suggest the reading ved, which thus 
gives avamaiy. This avd is the ablative singular neuter for 
*avat’ governed by uniyaséiy, which should take the ablative in 
Old Persian as it does in Avestan and Sanskrit (cf. Jackson, 
Av. Gramm., $965, n. 1 [unpublished, read in proof-sheets], 
Speijer, Sansk. Synt., 78-79, Delbritck, Vyl. Syut., i. 216). 
The meaning of maiy is fixed by the New Susian rendering 





*On the loss of final f in Old Persian see Bartholomae, Grundr. der 
tran. Philol., i. 188, Foy, KZ., xxxvii. 500-501. In passing I may note 
regarding Foy’s criticism of my view of tyand, Bh. i. 28, asexpressed in 
AJPh., xxi, 12-18, that datd is evidently plural, not singular (cf. the 
Babylonian rendering déndétu, Bh. 9). We should therefore expect 
tydnd instead of tyand if his view were correct. 
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finenct (Bh. mi. 70) and the enclitie pronoun thus stands in ite 
proper position after evdt. The passage Bh. iv. 46-47, vednd 
aurcjinezdiia avlimeiy aniyedidiy vasiyustiy Karten cave 
unihydy| a dipiyd) waiy aipéiten is then to he rendered, in my 
judgment, ‘by the grace of Ormazd much more than this was 
done by me. This is not written on this tablet.’ 


Old Persian duvititaranam: Old Church Slavic davi, Greek div. 


The word dupititerandn occurs twice, Bh. i, 10, a 17, in the 
Old Persian inseriptions in passages where no help is given by 
the Babylonian or New Susian versions. The latter text has 
indeed (Bh. i. 7) daerk-aeer corresponding to denitidterrcenene, 
but as the New Susian word also is a dr. Aey., it is useless for 
interpretation (ef. however, Foy, Z22.MG., lii. 590). Early 
conjectures on the meaning of the Iranian term are collected by 
Spiegel, Aeiiinerhy.*, 83-84. The second component is obvi- 
ously to he compared, so far as etymology goes, with Sanskrit 
tevene ‘crossing’ (so already Benfey, Aeilinacie., 8). The 
worl seems to mean ‘for a long time, from days of old’ (ef. 
Justi, Grind? der tren, Jhilol., ii. 417 aud his references there; 
see also Rawlinson, JAAS, ON, x. 197, Benfey, MeilinsrAr., 
8). Bartholomac, Grid. der fren, Philol., i. 151, returns to 
the older rendering, best defended by Oppert, Le peuple... 
des Meéddes, 113, 163, and adopted by Weissbach and Bang, ‘in 
doppelter Reihe.’ The historical difficulties in explaining the 
passage if dvedtdtarcncene has this meaning, are too considerable 
so be lightly overlooked. I incline, therefore, to the rendering 
‘from time of old,’ especially as I think this can be justified 
etymologically. The latest discussion of duvitdteranana is Wy 
Poy, AZ., xxxvii. 546, who still adheres to his comparison with 
Latin dinturnvs, Such an equation seems to me impossible. 


* Whether Latin dia ‘by day, long’ stands for *divy-i or for *digzu 


(cf. Brugmann, (reer, 1.7010, Stolz, 4at, Gramm.*, 131, 
Sommer, 4at. Lawt- wad Forment., 160), it seems clear, at any 
rate, that just as div-rnea is after the analogy of #octrer-ns con- 
ceived as *noctw-rnus (Stolz, 77), so déiv-ternus is analogteal to 
the same voctur-nes divided *noe-terana.’ With dinvéurnne, 
then, duvitdtardnam has nothing to do. 





' For further hints on the influence of now on dies in Latin, see Som- 
mer, 4230, Schrader, Realleriicon, 845-846. 
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The first component of the Old Persian word is to be com- 
pared with Greek d-64, d-pév, div, Doric 80(¢)4v (Alkman, frag. 
135, ed. Bergk),’ El. &dv, O. Ch. Sl.dand ‘formerly,’ davini ‘ old,’ 
Armenian tevem ‘I continue,’ Latin da-rus, dii-diim, Sanskrit 
dn-ré (see Fick, Vy/. Wth., i.* 624, ii.* 383, Hirt, Adlant, 104, 
IHtihschmann, Arwen. Gramm., i. 497, Prellwitz, Zim. Wrb., 
74, Brugmann, Gr. Gr,* 251), The same phonetic change is 
found in this equation as in the comparison of Old Persian duvi- 
fiya ‘second,’ with Sanskrit deitiya, Greek 8%, Old Latin duis 
(Pauli excerpta ex Festo, ed, Th. de Ponor, 47). I consequently 
feel little hesitation in rendering @yvitdtaranam ‘throughout a 
long period.’ I think, furthermore, like Foy, that we are 
entitled to compare the Old Persian word with the Vedic 
dvitd. Geldner, Ved. Strd., iii. 1, has very recently expressed 
himself as unfavorable to this view, apparently on semasiological 
grounds. Yet it would seem that the underlying force of dvitd 
as he has outlined the usage of the term, 1-10, may well have 
been ‘long, continuous, firm,’ whence were derived the mean- 
ings he assigns the word on a basis of Vedic philology and the 
native commentators. Until a better etymology shall have been 
suggested for dvitd, I should certainly prefer to compare it with 
Old Persian duvititaranam, and both these words with Old 
Bulgarian davé, Greek dyv, and their cognates. 


! For djv=*éeiyv cf. B 36, obd" dp’ tr: div foro. The phrases Armenian ¢ 
tevoy ‘forever’ and Old Bulgarian izi davina ‘from olden time’ may 
also be noted in this connection. Cf. further Kern, ZDMG., xxiii. 222- 


226, Osthoff, Etym. Parerga, i. 114-115. 








The Caradéitieka Tantra —By Dr. Arrutr H. Ewrne, 
Allahabad, India. 


Dr. Raérexpra Lana Mirra onee expressed the opinion that 
the Tantras constitute the life and soul of the modern system of 
Hinduism.’ While Tantra literature has made its way all over 
India from Tibet to Madras, it is chiefly to Bengal that it owes 
its origin, The writer just quoted, in his ** Notices of Sanskrit 
MS8.,” vol. iii. p. xiv, points out that the Tantras have always 
held the field against the Vedas in the provinee of Bengal. 
Bengali Pundits have no Vedie MSS.; this he believes to be 
due to the fact that ‘‘ bengal has never been the seat of a 
Vedic School, and consequently it has never been taught there, 
nor MSS. prepared and preserved.” “These and other facts 
regarding the importance of the Tantras, especially in Bengal, 
are to be found ina recent pamphlet by Dr. K. 8. MacDonald, 
of Calcutta, entitled, “‘ Whether Tantra or Veda in Bengal?” 
The same writer has also published information regarding Tan- 
tric literature in N.W.P. and Oudh, in Mysore and South India, 
and other pamphlets are in the course of preparation regarding 
the said literature in other provinces, 

The close relation of this branch of Sanskrit literature to the 
every-day religion of millions of [[indus, furnishes an adequate 
reason for careful inquiry into the contents of the various T'an- 
tric productions. Such inquiry is now being carried on under 
the leadership of Dr. MacDonald, at whose request work on the 
Ciradi-tilaka was undertaken. 

The Qiradi-tilaka appears as No. 160 in Aufrecht's ‘* Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian Library.” He there 
gives a brief outline of the contents and adds, ‘‘ Qiradi-tilaka 
(Yimala alone being excepted) holds the first place among the 
mystic books; and, unless Iam mistaken, surpasses the rest in 
point of antiquity.” 

The Title. 


The meaning which the word ‘ @iradi’ is here intended to 
eonvey is not certain, but it is probably used as a name of 





1 Compare what is said in Indo-Aryans, vol. i. p. 404. 
VoL. XXII. a 
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Saraswati, who stands first in the list of deities worshipped in 
connection with various Mantras in the body of the book, i. ¢., 
from chapter vi. to chapter xxiii. The word Ciiradi is not found 
in the 108 Upanishads which are tabulated in Jacob’s Concord- 
ance nor in the Amarakoga, It is, however, found as a name of 
Saraswati in Trikiindagesha i. 1, 27.  ‘ C‘iradi’ is also the name 
of a kind of Sanskrit character, e. g¢., the Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda is written in the (‘firadi character. Tere again the refer- 
ence, as Weber has said, /S., xiv., p. 405, is doubtless to Saras- 
wati, who is the tutelary goddess of speech and learning. 


The Author. 


At the close of the work, in chapter xxv., the author is stated 
to be Laksman, the son of Laksmi, who received it from ('ri 


Krsna, who received it from Virunendra, who received it from 
Mahibala. 


General Character of the Tantra and Points Worthy of Mention. 


1. The (Yiradi-tilaka is practically free from reference to the 
licentious practices which, marking the so-called “left-handed” 
Qiktas, have done so much to bring them into disrepute. The 
only exception is in the general references to the power of cer- 
tain Mantras to bring women under control and to compel them 
to come where they may be wanted, e. g. ix. 100; x. 25, 70, 95, 
96, 111, 145. 

2. The Sikibkhya-Yoga terminology prevails in the book; the 
last chapter is devoted to Yoga by definition, xxv. 1. 

3. The larger part of the book is devoted to the making and 
handling of Mantras and Yantras. It follows from this that the 
work is full of sorcery practices, being therein the lineal 
descendant of the Atharva Veda, Sorcery appears in its benefi- 
cent and terrible aspects. On the one hand, the Mantrin, by 
proper practices, can obtain almost anything that the heart may 
wish; on the other hand, he can kill or enable a man to kill his 
enemy. This is the chief blot upon this Tantra. 

The technical word for this sort of thing is given in xxii. 1, 
viz. gatruvimardana, or killing of enemies. 

The Atidurga-Mantra of chapter xxii. has this as its definite 
purpose. Other Mantras also are used in the same way. The 
following are some conerete practices referred to: 
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(1) The Viyn Yantra, buried by the door of an enemy's house 
at night, will bring about his death unless he makes haste to 
leave it, vii. 54, 56. Compare for a similar use and effect of 
other Yantras, xi, 63 and xxiv. 297%. What a magnificent sit- 
uation this creates for a sort of reign of terror! 

(2) An image, i. ¢., effigy of an enemy, is made of a certain 
kind of wood, and it is then ent to pieces, the enemy thus 
becoming “a guest of death” (Kalitithi), xi. 100, 108. See 
also xxi. 5 ff, The defeat and death of enemies are again and 
again attributed to the Mantra in xi. 62-128. 

(8) A young deer is taken as a symbol of an enemy and then 
killed and flung away, xvi. 324, Cf. xvi. 90. 

(4) A goat is taken as a symbol of an enemy and the goat is 
killed, xx, 129. 

(5) Messengers are sent to take the life of enemies, xxiii. 94, 95. 

(6) Agni is besought to killa man, xxii. 142; indeed, chapter 
xxii. is so full of this sort of thing as to make quotation 
impracticable, 

4, Aufrecht’s opinion that Ciiradi-tilaka surpasses the other 
Tantras in antiquity seems doubtful from the statement which 
the book gives of itself. Ini, 4 its purpose is said to be to give 
the essence, dra, of all the Tantras and the method of Yan- 
tras and Mantras. Such a claim could hardly be made unless 
other Tantras were in existence, In fact the book seems to be 
a compilation. Chapters vi.—xxiii. make up the body of the book 
and bear a common character. The early chapters establish 
the theory of Mantra formation and describe what is preparatory 
or collateral. In the same way the two closing chapters are 
additions regarding Yantras and Yoga. On the other hand, it 
may still be that of the Tantras now in existence the Qiiradi is 
one of the oldest. Anything like accuracy here will depend 
upon further investigation. 

Certain of the works classed as Upanisads clearly belong to 
the same stratum of literature as the Tantras, at least if Qaradi- 
tilaka be taken as a fair representative of the latter class. The 
Rimaptirvatipaniya and the Nrsithapiirvatapaniya Upanisads 
contain the same sort of material as the Qiiradi does and both 
are equally far removed from the early Upanisads. Again, the 
use of the word Qakti in Atharvagiras, Kalignirndra, Hatsa 
and Nyiisa Upanisads serves to locate them approximately in 
the same sphere of literary production. 
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5. An important feature of this Tantra is its references to the 
goddess Kundall. 

The Tantras, as is well understood, set forth the religion of 
the (aktas, i. e. of those who believe in and worship the 
supreme female energy, i. e. Gakti. In this Tantra, Kundali is 
the personal name chosen to describe this supreme Cakti, active 
both in man and in the universe. 

The following are the chief references to her nature, her 
place and her activities:— 

(1) On the one hand, sheis identified with G'abdabrahman, i. 14, 
55; she is called Paragakti, i. 53; and Paradevati, i. 56; xxv. 
34; and Adhira-cakti, iv. 57; she is praised in many stanzas of 
chapter xxv, and given the attributes of all the gods and god- 
desses, xxv. 64 ff.; she is identified with Om, thus: Om equals 
Pinda, Kundali equals Pinda, therefore the two are equal, and 
this is equivalent to identifying her with Brahman, xxv. 65. 

On the other hand, her form is given as the form of a serpent, 
i. 54. Note that in Amarakoga km /alin is one of the synonyms 
for serpent. 

(2) She dwells in the middle of the body (dehamadhyaya) of 
all living (breathing) creatures, i. 14. 

Again she is manifested in the trunk of the body (ad/dra) as 
Paragakti, i. 53. References to her coming forth from the 
adhdira are found in xxii. 3, 49, 50. Again as Paradevati she 
is said to dwell in the midst of a knot in the a@dhdra, from whence 
the veins go out, xxvi. 34. Further in xxv. 67 she is said to 
move in the midst of the Susumna vein. 

(3) She creates the world, This is put in the following ways :— 
First she is said to be multiplied (guita) in the bodies of all 
creatures, i. 56. Further, it is said that she, having awakened 
to the fact that she is endowed with the essence of all things, 
creates the Mantra-endowed world, i. 57. The details of the 
above declarations are then given. She manifests herself in all 
singles, all doubles, all triples and so on up to twelves, then in 
twenty-fours, then in thirty-twos, then in thirty-sixes, then in 
forty-twos and then in fifties. The various phenomena of the 
visible world are gathered under these groups, i. 58-109. 

Again she is said to aid in the destruction of an enemy, xxii. 3. 
Further, she is said to go out by the Brahmarandra, xxii. 50. 

Further, the origin of all letters is attributed to her. The 
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series is as follows:—(Cudti, dhvani, nda, fire, half-moon, 
binds, pard, pagyanti, madhyamad, and vdikheri, i, 110-116. 

As to the origin of the name, this Tantra furnishes by infer- 
ence a very interesting suggestion. In the construction of the 
wundepea or temporary temple, given in chapter three, instruc- 
tions are laid down that in each of the eight quarters, N., N.E., 
E., 5.5, 8.,5.W., W., N.W., the earth should be scooped out 
in the shape of a Avade, e. 1. a shallow earthenware vessel, ii. 
48. Then in the center of each Avda the earth should be 
formed so as to represent the female organ (iii. 75), while in the 
center of this again a piuede, or lump of rice or flour, should be 
placed to symbolize the male organ (til. 78). 

Now in iii, 90 the Anedv-form is said to be the highest form 
of Prakrti. May it not be confidently coneluded that Kundalti 
is simply another name for Prakrti? and that the name is taken 
from the Aweda formed in the sacrifice? The Area contains 
symbols of procreating power and becomes therefore a fitting 
type of world-creation and so gives the name te the Paragakti. 

In describing the place of Kundali above, her place in the 
dihira or méelidhdra was referred to. .A question of some 
importance comes up here: Does mitlddhdre in this Tantra refer 
to the mystical circle (m«uedlade) just above the genitals to which 
it ig referred in Pajicatantra, or to the navel, which seams to he 
the meaning in the very Tantra-like Upanisad, Rimapirvatip- 
aniya? While some of the above references are uncertain, 
they are, on the whole, best understood of the navel, especially 
the reference to a “knot” in the dd/dra, from whence the 
veing go out, xxvi. d4. To be sure, there is no necessary contra- 
diction here, as the mystical circle above the genitals may easily 
include the “knot” of the navel. Another Tantra at hand cor- 
roborates the view that malidhira in Tantric usage means 
navel, Rama Prasid, M.A., has translated for the Theoso- 
phists a Tantra which he calls The Science of Breath. He in 
his glossary naively says that the work is a single chapter of a 
lost book, entitled Givigama. The so-called chapter is really a 
translation of the work Svarodaya (see PW.). In section 32 
Kundali is said to dwell in the navel like a sleeping serpent. 
The translator's note regarding Kundali is interesting, ‘* Kun- 
dali is that power which draws in gross matter from the mother- 
organism through the umbilical cord, and distributes it to the 
different places where the seminal Priina gives it form, When 
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the child separates from the mother the power goes asleep. She 
is no more wanted now. Upon the supplies of the Kundali 
depend the dimensions of the body of the child. It is said that 
it is possible to awake the goddess even in the developed organ- 
ism by certain Yoga practices.” Nature's Finer Forces, p. 194. 


The Philosophy of Mantra Formation according to Cirada-tilaka. 


The starting-point is the Sat-cit-finanda attribute-possessing 
(suguna) Paramegvara. From Paramegcvara geAti is produced— 
siccidanandanibhandt sakalat (i. e. saguadt) paranegoarad 
dsie chaktih,i. 6G. From cakti comes nada, i, e@. the nasal 
sound represented by a semicircle and here put apparently for 
unmanifested sound. From ndda comes hindu, i. e. the dot 
representing anusvdra, i. 7. This bindu possesses the qualities 
of the highest gukti (paragaktimayah) and is itself made up of 
three parts, viz., bindu, ndda, and bjjam. From the division 
of this highest Jind, manifested sound (rava) is produced, 
Sound which is thus created takes shape in letters and words. 
Letters and words form Mantras; hence Mantras incarnate, as 
it were, the power of Cakti, which is the power of Paramegyvara. 
The Mantras as infolding the power of Paramegvara become 
the media of world-creation. Kundali, who is the supreme 
Cakti, is said to create the Mantra-endowed world. ‘The five 
elements are said to have the five root-sounds as their cause, 
i. e. the elements are five because the letters are divided into 
fives—not the opposite, as one might more easily have imagined, 
ii. 10. The details of the explanation are so abundant as to be 
almost confusing. However, the above theory scems to be the 
idea at the basis of the details. It is casy to sce the reason for 
such a theory. The Mantrin was determined to have his Mantras 
highly regarded and so he creates a theory according to which 
no power will be too great to attribute to them. Not that the 
idea originated with the Tantries. Speech is a goddess of the 
Rig Veda and the power of brahman or the “holy word” 
was recognized from earliest times. The Tantras are in this ~ 
matter but a degenerate offspring of an honored parentage. 
The Brihmana with his brahman is the grandfather of the 
Mantrin with his Mantra. The one is sacerdotalism with a 
strong inclination to sorcery; the other is sacerdotalism immersed 
in an ocean of sorcery. 
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Other matters worthy of mention are: 

(a) the Nidis or veins. These are said to be ten, the princi- 
pal being Ad@, Piigeléand Susnnnéd, which are referred respect- 
ively to the left side and nostril, the right side and nostril, and 
the middle, The seven others are: 1. Geawdhdri, to the left 
eye, 2. HMustijihed, to the right eye. 3. Jas, to the right 
ear, 4. clinwhusd, to the mouth. 6. Fupesniad, to the left 
ear. 6. Coihiing, to the anus, 7. Aw, to the genitals, 

Ten winds or fires are also given as present in the body, but 
it does not seem possible to locate them in the wédis, They 
are prdid, apa, vd, welder, acceded, adiga (connected with 
vomiting or belching), Marine (winking), dieniijenye (enlarge- 
ment), Apher (sneezing), dercdufte (yawning), 1. 0-H. 

As to Sisvinnéd several points are given. (a) It is the 
prada which goes up from the navel in five sections (pr., «p-., 
wy., td, seme.) and therewith prevades the body, 1.44. (b) By 
way of the Svswmnd the @tien is united with the 2rrnun- 
dtinen, iv. 24. (c) By the way of Srainiud, tejrs comes from 
its own place (srcsthdne), i.e. the heart, iv. 88; ef. Pragna Up. 
iii. 9. (d) Sweenyd is in the backbone, xxv. 29. 

(b) Moving life is of three origins: (a) from sweat, (b) from 
egg, and (c) from the embryo-sack, i. 29 ff. and 38, 

(c) The seven dhatve or constituents of the body are skin, 
blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, and seed, i, $4. In vi. 7 and 
xxiii. 84 the last namecl is omitted. 

(d) The body is said to be ninety-six fingers long, xxv. 27. 
The prince is said to abide twelve tingers from the navel; ef. 
the reference in Amritabindu Up. 32 to measurements by 
thumb-breadths, and my disenssion thereof in ‘The Hindu 
Conception of the Functions of Breath,” J21 OS. xxii. 264. 

(e) The Seohakareas in the history of the individual are as 
follows: Garb/vidhina, pimisaenna, simeantonneiyeaet, jitte- 
harman, ndmekarana, upaniskramana, annaprdcena, edueda, 
WNERdyand, mahdindmya-mahderata, 1. e. braknwedrin, wpant- 
sada, goddinodvdhakiu, and mrti (v. G0 4f.). 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. The chief purpose of the first chapter is to set 
forth the theoretic basis of the science of Mantra formation 
and use. The argument has been briefly stated above. The 
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Sithkhya terminology is used, Such terms as tanmdtras, tat- 
tuas, mahdtattoas, manas, buddhi, cit, ahniukava, mahat, avy- 
aktam, jianendriyas, ete., ave used. 

Chapter II, The subject of this chapter is stated to be to 
describe the utterance (vycdzi) of sounds in the months of men. 
In other words, it is a natural progress upon chapter first, 
Sounds are said to be driven along through Susiannd by the wind 
or breath, their starting point having been the personified C'akti 
who, as Kundali, dwells in the body (1). 

Many gods and goddesses are named and are all called svar- 
gektis, thus emphasizing the theory that sounds are creative 
forees (29-55). In an earlier verse (8) the vowels are called 
givacuktimayas, i, ¢., possessed of the power of Civa, 

From verse 56 the description of Mantras begins. They are 
divided (a) as to gender; (b) as to character into good and bad 
(Araira and sdumya); and (¢) into ready for use—siddia—and 
those yet to be perfected—sddhya (56-62 and 130-131). The 
chief causes of Mantras being defective are (1) the too frequent 
occurrence of certain letters, and (2) the putting of said letters 
into the wrong place (111). A long list of defective Mantras 
precedes the above statement (63-110). Note that the restric- 
tions are such that Mantra-making is not a matter to be lightly 
undertaken. They seem to have been made with a view to 
keeping the production entirely in the hands of a ‘* Mantra 
Company, Limited.” 

The Saiskdras for Mantra-formation are next given, and this 
is followed by a statement of the proper astrological conditions, 
and that again by a description of a magical diagram; ef. 
Nrsiiha. Up., v. 2 (112-135). 

The chapter ends with a description of the proper place, the 
food and the character of the Mantrin and also of the character 
of the disciple (138-154). 

Chapter IIT. The subjects of this chapter are: 

1. The preparation of the dsana, i. e., the ground where a 
sacrifice is to be performed (1-18). 

2. Full details of the erection over the dsana of a mandapa 
or temporary temple on the occasion of a religious festival; of the 
vessels used in the ceremony and the various grains put in them; 
and of the giving of food to the gods and demons (19-47). 

3. The forming of évyus in the various squares of the @sanaand 
a description of occult effects of the various shaped kundas (48-86). 
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4. The formation of meandiuias or charmed circles of conjur- 
ors (105 ff.). 

5. The deseription of pithes or pedestals upon which the gods 
are put (119 f£.). 

Chapter IV. The aim of this chapter is to explain the con- 
secration ceremonies or diksde which must be performed pre- 
paratory to undertaking the specific acts of worship, First 
comes an account of what the Degaka must do from the time of 
his bath to his entering into the place of sacrifice, yeujiermmenidape 
(1-27). Then follows the ceremony of alternately reciting the 
Mantra of the occasion and touching parts of the body (28-06). 
After this comes the ceremony of prinapretisthe, i. e., the put- 
ting of life into the idols and the objects used in the sacrifice 
(77-92). The chapter ends with a description of foot-rinsing, 
mouth-washing, and guest-reception ceremonies (93-96). 

Chapter V. The subject of this chapter is the sacrificial fire, 
The production thereof is first taken up. Eighteen Stiishdras, 
i.c., sanctifying ceremonies, are mentioned in the beginning of 
the chapter and others later (1-G and 43f.). The seven tongues 
of Agni are mentioned and these again divided into three sevens 
(20-28). 

At the close of the chapter, fire is likened to a living creature 
with a head and other parts. The various colors of the flames 
have a specific sacrificial value; the sounds of the flames are 
also given (150ff.). 

Chapters VI-XXIII. With the close of the fifth chapter the 
introductory matter comes to an end and the author addresses. 
himself to the description of various Mantras, as to their forma- 
tion, use, and the results obtainable by them. The method of 
the Anukramanis is followed and the Resi, the meter, and the 
divinity are given. 

Chapter VI. The main Mantra here is called Varnatanu, and 
the deity thereof is Saraswati. It is made up of fifty letters 
and twenty-four lipis. The word lipi seems to refer to the 
sections of the Mantra; the body is to be touched in twenty- 
four places and the deity thus placed in it. The eight mothers, 
i. @., personified energies of the principal deities, are named and 
described (17 ff.). Five Mantras are manipulated (51-74). 
Abhisekas, i. e., bathings of the idols, and madras, i. ¢., inter- 
twinings of the fingers with supposed magical efficacy, are 
named and their effects given (75-111). 
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Chapter VII. The first half of this chapter is devoted to 
Yantras, i. e., amulets upon which Mantras are written. The 
chief one is called ‘ Bhitalipi;” a diagram of it is given (1-19). 

Long lists of gadtis containing 16, 23, and 64 names respect- 
ively, are given from verses 20-50. 

slhdga, vayn, agni, varuna, and prthivi Yantras are deseribed 
(51-61). 

From verse 62 the formation of Mantras begins again. The 
main Mantra is called Vigi¢rari and the deity of it is Vaya. 
This is probably a return in reality to the Surusieati of chapter 
VI, who is the goddess of speech. In the latter part of the 
chapter there are frequent references to obtaining skill in 
speech. The chapter closes with a list of things forbidden to a 
Mantrin. 

Chapter VIII. Formation, use and value of Laksmi-Man- 
tras. At verse 37 a new Mantra is mentioned called the Aiiga- 
Mantra, From 141-3 the formation of a Yantra is described. 
This is followed by another Mantra of 27 letters (144-146). 
The chapter closes with a list of things forbidden and allowed 
to the Mantrin (149-167). 

Chapter IX. The goddess of the Mantras of this chapter is 
Bhuvanegvari. Various Mantrax are formed and gods and god- 
desses worshipped in the different quarters (1-83). The gaktis 
of Bhuvanegyari are then given and this is followed by the 
formation of three Yantras (34-94), The chapter ends with a 
statement of the wonderful powers of the Mantra (95-108). 

Chapter X. The name of both the Mantra and the goddess 
of this chapter is Tvariti, a title of Durgi. Both Mantras and 
Yantras are formed (1-42). The ten guktis of Kimadeva are 
mentioned in verse 69. Here also wonderful powers are attrib- 
uted to the Mantra. 

Chapter XI. The Mantra of this is called the Durgi-Mantra. 
The value of this Mantra as a means of destroying enemies is 
frequently referred to, Abhiciira, one of the technical words 
used in connection with the terrible aspects of sorcery, is found 
in verses §1 and 124. 

Chapter XII. The deity of this chapter as well as the main 
Mantra is named Tripuri-Bhiiravi, This goddess is very 
highly praised. In one passage she is identified with Visnu, 
Civa, Brahman, and their wives (84-85). 

Yantras are formed (25 ff.) and gaktis named (35-36). 
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Chapter ATT. The Mantras of Ganapati, 1. ¢., Ganega, are 
handled in this chapter. The position in which he sits with his 
wife is described in 75, 84, 91 (untranslatable). Stars are said 
to be made by water thrown from Ganeca’s trunk, and he is said 
to play with the sun and moon as with balls (142 and 145), As 
to the rest, the “practices” of the chapter are as in other 
chapters. 

Chapter XTY. The Mantras of the heavenly bodies are here 
given. 

1. The Moon-Mantra with Soma as deity (1-28). 2. The 
Snu-Mantra with Aditya as deity (29-81). 3. The Ajapa- 
Mantra, i. ¢., H-a-i-s-a. This is also the sun (82). 4. Agni- 
Mantra with Anala as deity (95). 

Chapter XV. The great Mantra of Visnu is the subject of 
this chapter. In verses 13-20 the sun and Visnu are correlated 
by their names. ‘The Mantras of certain of Visnu’s incarnations 
are given: (1) Rima Candra (85-109); (3) Variha (110-139); 
(8) Prthivt (140-154). 

Chapter AVI. The Mantras of this chapter are linked up 
with Nrsitha. These Mantras are remarkably effective in 
destroying enemies (0). 

Chapter XVII, Iere we have the Mantras of Purnsottama, 
i.e@., Jagannith, i.e., Visnu-Avatar. The chief Mantra is made 
up of 200 letters, Eight shorter Mantras are named in 44-51 and 
a Krena-Mantra in 87. A long list of caktis is given and a lot 
of Yantras are formed (124-155). Various acts of twelve Ava- 
tars of Visnu are referred to (a) fish, (b) tortoise, (c) boar, (d) 
man-lion, (c) Viimana, i. e., Trivikrama, (f) Paragu Rima, (g) 
Rima Candra, (h} Baladeva, (i) Buddha, (j) Kalki, (k) Krana, 
i, e., Purfina Purusa, and (1) Visnu himself (156-169). 

Chapter XVIII. The main Mantra is named Mahega with 
Ica as a deity. In 42-44 there isa Bhiirava-Mantra; in 45 a 
Durgi-Mantra; in 48-49 a Ganeca-Mantra, and in 52 a Civa- 
Mantra. 

Chapter XIX. The Mantra here is named Mantraratna 
and the deity is Gambhu., In 57 the Cintimani-Mantra is 
given; in 114-121 the Kharagriivan(sic)-Mantra of 170 letters. 
Caktis ave named in 124-125. 

Chapter XX. The Aghori-Mantra stands at the head of this 
chapter. Further, the large and small Mantras of Keetrapila 
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are given in 35 and 47. Three kinds of meditation (d/ydna) 
are named, i. e., sdttvika, rijasa and tdmasa (55-56). 

Chapter XXI. The Mantras of Giyatri are the subject of this 
chapter. Gilyatri is said to be the manifestation of the Saccidi- 
nanda Brahman (1). Many names of Agni are given (51-52). 
A list of psychical and other essences and activities is found in 
GY-71. Naksatras and Ragis are dealt with (78 ff. and 84/f.). 
There is a good deal of foe-destruction provided for in the 
chapter. 

Chapter XXII. The main Mantra of this chapter has two 
names (1) Udiniistra(sic)-krtyistra. The second word describes 
the reverse use of the Mantra, i. ¢., pratiloma, (2) Atidurga. 
The purpose of this Mantra is defined in the first verse as gatri- 
vimardana, i, @., enemy-destruction (1), and the whole chap- 
ter proves its power for this purpose. The Lavana-Mantra 
begins at 59. The various wutndalas, i. e., mystical circles of 
the body, are referred to (8-13). Many Mantras are handled in 
the chapter. A goat, a snake and a cat figure in the ceremonial 
(56, 73, 77). 

Chapter XXIII. The chief Mantra of this chapter is called 
Triiyambaka and refers to Mahideva, i. e., the three-cyed 
one. Its purpose is just the opposite of the Atidurga-Mantra, 
Its purpose is expressed by the word “mrtywijaya,” i. ¢., 
death-conquering. The Mantra of Varuna is given at 52ff. In 
93-96 we have the Prinapratistha-Mantra, and in 117-122 a 
description of mudrés, 

Chapter XXIV. This chapter explains the various kinds of 
Yantras hidden in the Tantras. From 94 on Kundali is praised. 
It is as though the author returned to the subject of the first 
chapter. 

Chapter XXV. The closing chapter deals with Yoga. In 
verse 1, the author says that the wise (vigdradd@h) call the unity 
of the Jiva and the Atman, Yoga. Eight kinds of Yoga are 
named and described (5ff.). The chapter contains many refer- 
ences to the body with its veins and parts. Kundall comes in 
for mention several times (34, 35, 62, 65-67). Nida is said to 
be produced by closing all apertures of the body (46). The 
seven vibhavas, or secondary forms of Om, are given as mahd- 
tattva, ahamkdra, gabda, sparga, riipa, rasa, and gandha (58). 

Various deities are praised, viz.: Parbati (60), Niriiyana 
(61-2), Mahadeva (64), and Kundali (665 ff.). 











Note on bridechandas, AV, iii, 12.8. By Dr. Arraur W, 
Iiyvpmr, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Ths drag Aeyéueo has vot heen satisfactorily explained. 
Siiyana’s gloss reads as follows : prebhdtiechddandt iachedbhig 
chiendobhir vediir neti vd. This cannot be accepted in its 
entirety, though it seems to me to contain a faint glimmering of 
the truth, The PW. renders ‘mit hohem Dach versehen,’ 
assuming that -e/werdes has here the same meaning as c/iudias, 
ehedinan., The occidental translators’ follow this suggestion, 
though most of them express misgivings. 

This rendering, though ingenions, is hardly to be accepted so 
long as no external evidence can be produced to show that 
chendes ever has the meaning ‘roof.’ Weber (28, xvii, 236) 
has already pointed out that the root e/d nowhere appears in 
nasalized form, All of Whitney's and Shankar Pandit’s MSS. 
read -chenad@h; and the assumption of a meaning elsewhere 
unknown is rendered unnecessary by the fact that the ordinary 
meaning of e/mades gives a satisfactory sense, The literal 
meaning of dpheiechendes would seem to be ‘whose meter is 
the Jrheti.’ 

We have three parallels in AY. vi. 48. Indeed, the expres- 
sion contained in the first words of onr verse Is strikingly sim- 
ilar to that of the three verses of that hymn. Compare 


AY. iii. 12. 3.0 dheriwuy dei cle brhdechundais with 
AV. vi. 48. 1. cyend ’si gdyatrdechanddh . . 1... 
3. rbhiir asi jdgacchanddh . . 0. 1 a. 
3. wfsd ‘si tristipehanddh .... 1... 


The verse iii. 12. 3, with the resolution dheriwnt aai, counts 36 
syllables ; it is then mechanically a dprAdti, and is so reckoned 
by the Anukramani. The intrinsic fitness of the connection 





1Ludwig, Rigveda, iii. 463; Zimmer, AIL., p. 150; Weber, IS. xvii. 
936; Grill, Hundert Lieder*, p. 59; Griffith, Hymne of the Atharva- 
Veda, i. 97; Bloomfield, SBE. xlii. pp. 140, 45; Whitney, p. 105. 

1 These verses occur in other Vedic texts; see Bloomfield, Festgruss 
an Roth, p. 150; or Whitney, p. 316. 
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between the building house and the ‘ great’ meter is apparent.’ 
Especially significant, in connection with the second half of our 
verse, is the relation that exists between the drhati and domestic 
cattle: TMB. vii. 4. 4, pagavo vai brhati; CB. xii. 7. 2,"° 
barhutah pacavah » ef. further OGS. iii. 3. 1, in the house-build- 
ing ceremony: rathanture prati tistha viimadenye grayasna 
brheti stabhaye?ti sthindrdjam abhimrgati ; and iii, 4.7, in the 
sacrifice to Vistospati : brhuto [stotriyena] upardhne [Ljuhoti]. 





1 For the symbolism of the brhati, see Weber, IS. viii. passim (for 
details, see Index). 
* These and other references are given by Weber, 1. c. p. 44. 
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Arspandtha’s Commentary on the Bengal Recension of the 
Cubuntala. By Dr. Anruve W. Rypzr, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 


An excellent and little known commentary on the Bengal 
recension of Nilidisa’s Abhijiifinagakuntala is the Pravegiki of 
Krenaniitha Nyivapaiicinana (second edition. Calcutta. 1888. 
$23-+14 pp.).’ To this work my attention was called in the 
fall of 1900 by Professor Geldner of the University of Berlin. 
This commentary is recent ; the colophon tells us that the work 
was finished on the ninth day in the bright half of Agvina, 
gieke 1789 (autumn of 1867 A.D.), while the author was living 
at Pirvasthali, a village on the Bhigivathi, near Navadvipa 
(=Nadiya, at the confluence of the Jellinghy). 

The work is prefaced by eight stanzas, the first of which con- 
tains au introductory prayer to (iva, full of plays on words. 
In these introductory stanzas, the writer's elder brother Civani- 
thagarman receives a handsome tribute for his character and 
erudition, THe was learned in the d/armagéstra’s, In grammar, 
astronomy, and music, and employed his leisure time with 
Adoyes, adikdres, and dramas. This Civanithacarman wrote 
acommentary on the Ratnivali. The father of Krsnanitha was 
Kegavacandra, of the family of Arjunamicra, resident in Videha, 

Further information concerning Krsnanitha’s life may be 
gathered from his work as follows. In commenting on the use 
of mehabrahmana, as applied by the king to the Vidisaka 
near the end of the second act (Pischel 45, 2), he shows himself 
familiar with the idiom of Benares by saying (76. 18): “In 
Benares and elsewhere the term me/dibrahmana is applied to 
Brahmans who steal the best praddia (agrapraddhahdraka- 
vipresu).” He is apparently the author of the commentary on 


the Vitadiita, mentioned at 117.12. The expression at 47. 20 


also seems to show that he wrote other works. 
Apart from the very numerous citations of Amara, Krsna- . 
nitha gives about three hundred and sixty quotations from 





1A MS. of this work is mentioned in Oppert, Lists of Sanskrit Man- 
uscripts in. Private Libraries of Southern India, Vol. I, No. 8883. 
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nearly thirty lexicographers. His most frequently quoted lexi- 
cographical authorities are the Amarakoga, the Medinikoga (114 
quotations), the Vigvaprakiiga (91 quotations), the Trikindagesa, 
and the Gabdibdhi. ‘The less frequently cited authorities are 
Hemacandra, the Viiijayanti, the Cabdaratnivali, Jatidhara, 
Dhanathjaya, the Qabdirnava, Bhiguri, the Tfrivalt, the 
Ratnakoga, the Rajanirghanta, Rudra, (agvata, Haliyudha, 
Dharani, the Bhiriprayoga, Ajayapala, a Dvirfipakoga, Rabha- 
sapila, and Vyidi. We furthermore cites (30. 12) ‘ certain 
commentators on Amana and (140, 21) Subhiti. 

In addition to numerous quotations from Pinini aud the lit- 
erature ancillary to his work, there are found 28 quotations from 
the Kavikalpadruma and two from the Dhitudipika. 

To the following lezal authorities reference is made: Manu 
(22 times), Yajiiavilkya, Daksa, Devala, Visnu, Hairita, Narada, 
Yama, the Agastyasamhiti, Kityiyana, Giutama, Parigara, 
Piithmasi, Brhaspati, the Ratnamili and Gaiikha-likhita ; also 
Kiimandaki. 

Krsnaniitha’s rhetorical authorities are the Sihityadarpana, the 
Kivyidarga, the Kivyaprakica, the Candrdloka, the Ujjvalanila- 
mani and Bhojarija. Bharata’s work on the drama is quoted 
eight times. 

The Satngttadimodara is quoted for a musical detinition ; for 
metrical matters, Pifigala, and Haliyudha’s comment on Piigala 
are quoted. 

Astronomy is represented by the Siddhintagiromani, Jyutis- 
tattva, and Siryasiddhanta. 

The medical authorities to which Krsnanitha makes reference 
are Sugrnta, the Bhivaprakiiga and Caraka. Viitsyiiyana is 
referred to for erotic material. 

For augury and chiromancy the Simudraka, Vasantarija and 
the Adbhutasigara are cited. 

Finally, a quotation is given from the Yajiiapirgvaparigista. 
Of several quotations I have not discovered the source. 

Various literary works are furthermore laid under contribu- 
tion for illustrative material, Thus among the Purinas; the 
Visnupurina, the Matsya-, Garuda-, Padma-, Kirma-, Viimana-, 
Narasitha-, Brahma-, and Viyupurinas. The Mahibhirata is 
quoted eight times (including a reference to the Bhagavadgita), 
and the Rimiiyana once. Other dramas are very sparingly 
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made use of ; reference is made once to the Urvact and once to the 
Uttararimacarita, Occasional citations are found further from 
the Kidambari, the Raghnuvaiiga, the Kirftirjuniya, the Visa- 
valattd, and the Cigupiilavadha, 

Krspanitha seldom cites other commentators on the Clakun- 
talii and never by name,—though he onee (140. 24) makes 
reference to an opinion expressed by Mallinitha in his com- 
mentary on the Kiritarjunitys, In the seventh of his introduc- 
tory stands, he informs us, however, that he sometimes differs 
from previous commentators, 

aA. few of Krsnanitha’s interpretations may be adduced hy 
way of illustration. 

In the fourth act (Pischel 74. 6-7) Priyaiivada says : ‘‘TLurry, 
Anusiya, harry!) The hermits who are going to I[astindpura 
are making their voices heard.” Krananitha (136. 20) mentions 
the opinion of a somebody who declares this to be a false read- 
ing, hecanse Hastinipura did not at that time exist. Our com- 
mentator ingeniously refutes this opinion as follows ; Hastind- 
pura, he says, was Dusmanta’s capital in that version of the 
Cakuntali story which is found in the first hook of the Mahi- 
bhiirata, amd this is proved by the following quotation (MBh. 
1 74. 183000): ‘Good? said they, and all the mighty 
men, setting before them C'akuntali with her son, set ont for 
Gujasihvaya,” where they were to meet Dusmanta. But, con- 
tinues Kreyanitha, Gajasilvaya’ is Tastinipnra, This he 
endeavors to prove by means of two further quotations from the 
first book of the Mahibhirata and the statement of the Trikin- 
dagesn: “* Niigihva, Llastinaipura, Gajilhva, aud THastina are 
synonyms.” Taving thus established the positive side of his 
argument, namely, that we cannot go behind the authority 
which we may by a little combination deduce from the Maha- 
bhiirata, he returns to the objection, formulated in a quotation 
from the Visnupurina. This text declares (iv. 19.10) that “it 
was Hastin who founled Hastinapura” and Hastin (iv. 19. 2 ff.) 
was the great-preat-great-grandson of the adopted son of Dus- 
manta’s son Bharata, But this, says Krsnanitha, simply means 
that he beautitied the city, as did Kueca upon Rima’s decease in 
the case of the city of Ayodhyi. ‘To be sure the Mahibhirata 
says: “Of her (Suvarni) was born to him (Suhotra) Hastin 
who established this Hastinapura” (MBh. i. 95. 34=3787). 

VOL. XXII, 6 
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Yet in this case ‘established’ means no more than ‘ protected 
from destruction.” In the same way are to be understood the 
words of the Raghuvatca, which declares that Catrughna was 
the founder of Mathurii (Ragh. xv. 28), though this city is 
nevertheless described as the capital of King Susena, who made 
one of the gathering at the time of King Aja’s wedding (Ragh. 
vi. 48). 

Very ingenious is Krenanitha’s explanation of the uncommon 
word eperrestiiethe, whieh occurs three times in the play (stanza 
148 = Pischel 112. 2 5 beginning of Act vi. =Vischel 118. 10; 
near the end of Act vil. =Pisechel 167. 2). The word is ordi- 
narily regarded as the name of a place (PW. s.v.3 Apte s.v.); 
but Krsnanitha detines as follows. First ocenrrence: “* whose 
appearance (firtha=dargene) is like that of Apsarases’ (fir- 
them... dargane, Cabdibdhi), i. e. virtually ‘appearing like 
an Apsaras.? (Jr the meaning is: ‘whose place of origin (ye) 
is the Apsarases,’ i, e. ‘ Apsaras-born’ (firth youdu, Hali- 
yudha)” (KK. 207. 12-14). Second ocenrrence (K's text has 
-serneliftceat for Pischel’s sciindjjhenic) + “the actions (IX. supplies 
kermejdtam) meutioned (siifisten =uktein) by the Apsaras- 
born (apserestirtie- = apactroyoni: tirthad youn, Taliy- 
udha)” (IK. 217. 12-13). Third occurrence: “ apserastirthand- 
terandt = enativndpacrastivthdt (abstract with Ayt-suftix used 
concretely), i. ¢. ‘from one Apsaras-born descended to earth’ 
(firthirnk youdu, Haliyudha) ” (1K, 317. 11-13). 

As an instance of Krsenanitha’s skill in detecting ¢/eges may he 
taken his comments on stanza 177 (IX. 264. 10-16). In this verse 
he finds four words which contain an intentional ambiguity in 
that they refer both to the royal house (or the king) and to the 
Sarasvati: 


-samtati 1, family 2. stream 

pduravam 1. pertaining to Piru 2%. exceedingly (bhiigisfham) 
prajitandhye 1, without offspring 2. deserted 

andrye 1. ignoble 2. untraversable (agamya) 


Further examples are to be found at 25. 7-17 (explaining the 
speech of Cakuntali, Pischel 13. 1-4) and at 35. 24-36, 12 
(explaining the speech of the king, Pischel 19. 12-13). 

A matter apt to escape the notice of the occidental reader 
may be added. In commenting on stanza 202, Krsnanitha calls 
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attention (293. 9) to the color of the lotus, which is here com- 
pared with Sarvadamana’s hand, He then adds (293. 11) a 
quotation from the Samudraka; ‘*Pink palms are a sign of 
royalty (yesya panitelin raktdu tasya réjycun vinirdiget) 

Quotations might be multiplied. Yet these citations will 
perhaps suttice to show the erudition and judgment of Krsna- 
nitha. IMis commentary is a contribution to the better under- 
standing of the play. : 


1 This point is often made in the Mahabharata. Compare i. 123. 29, 
where, when the king makes the afjali, his pink fingers (rakfdiiguld), 
look like a lotus-cup.—Eb. 





Jupiter Delichenus—By Rev. Cuartes 8, Sanpers, Aintab, 
Turkey. 


For a thorough understanding of Jupiter Dolichenus and his 
worship, two things would be necessary, The first of these is a 
sitisfactory knowledge of the old Gaal cults or worship of Syria, 
for without donbt the cult of Jupiter Dolichenus im its original 
form was simply the worship of the local Baal. How much is 
really known concerning the old Baal worship in North Syria is 
a matter that admits of question, One valuable source of 
information is the coins of the region, of which more later, 

Again, on the Roman side, the cults of the purely Roman 
worship of Jupiter—Jupiter Stator, Jupiter Depulsor, etc.— 
would need to be better understood. The relation of these to 
the national worship has not yet been adequately investigated; 
see, for example, the article “Jupiter” in the neyelopredia 
Britannica (vol. xiii,, p. 780). If this relation could be made 
clear to us, we should very likely see how easy it was for the 
Romans to adopt the Dolichenus cult, its worshippers among the 
Romans conceiving of it as merely a new manifestation of their 
national worsliip. 

Dolichenus seems to have come into the Roman world ag one 
of the Oriental gods, so popular in Rome in the second century. 
The Antonines being very friendly toward the Oriental cults 
(witness Antoninus Pius even building a temple to Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus), they came in with a rush, Mithra, the most 
popular of all, hag little bearing on our subject, though Doliche- 
nus is elucidated passim in Dr. Cumont’s great work on Mithra.' 
The Egyptian cults have also no interest for us in this connec- 
tion, Two cults, however, seem to have much in common with 
the worship of Jupiter Dolichenus, namely, that of Atargatis 
(Derketo), the “‘ Dea Syria” of Hierapolis, well known through 
Lucian’s De Dea Syria, and that of Jupiter Heliopolitanns. 
There are other cults, as Jipiter Damascenus, Jupiter Olbius, 

' Textes ef Monuments figurés relatifs auc Mystéres de Mithra, Brus- 
sels, 1899. 
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ete., but searcely anything is known of them, On the ground of 
contiguity, we should expect the inscriptions of the god Aziz of 
Edessa, found in Dacia, to throw some light on the subject; but 
that which is gained from them points more probably to aftini- 
ties with the Mithra cult. See Cumont’s Yiertes e¢ Moniments, 
1, 250, note 2; 260, note 2. 

Three inscriptions of Dacia and the unequivocal testimony of 
Stephanus of Byzantium locate the original seat of Dolichenns’ 
worship at Doliche (Aodéy) in Commageue. While there are 
many places bearing this name, the above reference (“ aeternus 
Commagenorum deus”) settles the question. Stephanus, in 
speaking of Doliche in Commagene, mentions the worship there 
of Jupiter Dolichenus. The place is rather near the southern 
boundary of Commagene. Its coins begin only with Marcus 
and Verus, Ptolemacus is the first geographer to mention it. 
Yet the Macedonian name makes us at least wonder whether it 
was not one of the places where Alexander the Great's veterans 
settled. It is very near the junction of four Roman roads; one 
leading to Samosata, one to Edessa via Zengma, one to Ger- 
manicia (the modern Marash), and one to Cyrrhus and Antioch, 
It is not far (some thirty-six miles) from Cyrrhus, a center of 
Roman soldiers, a fact which probably accounts for the trans- 
formation of the local Astarte into ‘‘Minerva Cyrrhestica,” 
This proximity of a great Roman fort may also account for the 
distinctively military character of Jupiter Dolichenus in his 
European transformation. 

In church history Doliche is noteworthy ag being the place 
where Eusebius of Samosata was murdered just after the ter- 
mination of the Arian controversy. At present it is merely a 
prosperous Turkish village. A mound near by yields pillars, 
capitals, ete., to every digger, and probably this hill was the site 
of Dolichenus’ original temple. The place is notable for the 
large number of sepulehres found there. The ouly (?) inscrip- 
tion, however, thus far discovered among them isa bit of Syriac. 
The present village is notable for an unusually handsome 
mosque, erected probably before the Turkish period. There is 
amuch higher hill about two miles away, which is known as 
Dulaik Bibi. It contains a Moslem siyiret, and probably marks 
an ancient holy place. It is possible that the original seat of 
the Dolichenus worship was here, but more probably it was the 
hill mentioned above, very near the present Doliche. 
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According to Hettner (De Jove Dolicheno, Bonn, 1877), we 
have a bit of local idiom in the very name ‘ Dolichenus.” 
Stephanus says that the god was called “Zeus Dolichaios,” but 
that ‘‘the local usage is Dolichenus.” Jolicheios is not once used 
in the inseriptions, the form being Dolichenns or a misspelling 
of the same, or else what seems to be an echo of one of the 
Syriac forms of the name, which is variously written Dols, 
Hindi, ete. 

When we come to the conventional representations of the 
god, two distinct questions arise: (1) low was he represented 
at home? (2) What was his appearance in his Kuropean trans- 
formation ? 

(1) The ‘‘ Dea Syria” is abundantly pictured on coins; Jupi- 
ter Heliopolitanus appears on coins and also on bits of statuary, 
thongh the latter are generally broken, as in the ease of the 
apecimens inthe museum of the Syrian Protestant College in 
Beyrout. Coins of Dolichenus are rare. The writer has been 
allowed to see some in the possession of Mr. E, Michel of Alex- 
andretia. We seem to have here the original Syrian form. The 
god is standing on an animal which is rather small in proportion, 
and both are facing the right. The military accoutrements so 
prominent in the European transformation are wanting. On 
one coin the god—still standing on an animal—is represented as 
under a canopy or roof on pillars. The question at once arises, 
whether the tetrastyle of CZZ., vi. 414, is not identical with 
such canopies as these, which are often met with on coins of 
North Syria, certain coins of Zeugma, for example, and others 
probably belonging to deities whose names have passed into 
oblivion, 

Little bronzes with a human being standing on an animal 
more or less fantastic are quite common. Probably they are 
also representations of Syrian gods, They are very common 
around Zeitin and Geok-sun, in Western Commagene. Thia 
branch of the subject is as yet practically uninvestigated, 

(2) In his European transformation there seem to be only two 
features of Dolichenus, on the monuments where he is pic- 
tured, which are Oriental; namely, the uplifted position of the 
arms, and the fact that the god stands on an ox which faces the 
right. He has the pileus on his head, the lorica on his body, is 
often provided with greaves, and wears the soceus. Sometimes 
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there is the military cloak. In the right hand is the bipennis 
and a thunder-bolt in the left. Often a winged victory is about 
to crown him, and an eagle is sometimes near. Ina very few 
cases the Sun and Moon figure, as in the representation of 
Mithra, Sometimes the god is represented unmounted, and cer- 
tainly once just like the Roman Jupiter. This taking on of 
pure Roman forms happens also sometimes in the Egyptian cults. 

It is a striking feature of the old Syrian gods that they have 
their partners, though the partners are subordinated. Thus, the 
Dea Syria has her male complement (see HWettner), and similarly 
Jupiter Dolichenus has his female associate, She is on an ibex, 
a wild goat or some such animal, which faces the left, and 
thus Dolichenus and his complement face each other on monnu- 
ments where they both exist. Her name in the inscriptions is 
Juno; but as Jupiter Dolichenns is the local Baal of Southern 
Commagene, so, probably, in the original worship, his comple- 
ment Juno bore one of the several names under which Astarte 
Appears. , 

To one interested in Commagene, there arises at once the 
question why this distinctively Commagenean god had his origi- 
nal seat in so obsenre a place. The discoveries of Humann and 
Puchstein,’ which show so strong a development of the Mithra 
eult in Nimriid.Digh, suggest one answer.. As the inseription 
there shows that the reigning dynasty at Samosata were follow- 
ers of Mithra,* we should hardly expect, very near by, a god 
who could be called ‘‘aeternus Commagenorum deus.” Again, 
while some of the old sites have kept their identity through the 
centuries, one has only to travel through Commagene, Cyrrhes- 
tica, and Osrhoene, now, to find many old temple sites marked 
as once important centers of worship by the number and size of 
the weather-beaten pillars which are still standing, though 
no record of their glory remains. Doliche may in the pre- 
Roman time have had an importance in the religious world of 
Southern Commagene of which we now know very little. 

Hettner does not enter at all into the manner in which 
Dolichenus was worshipped. Of this very littleis known. That 
there used to be dolichena, just as there were mithrea in the cult 
of Mithra, is fully ascertained, such having been actually 


! Reisen in Hleinasien wid Nord-Syrien, Berlin, 1800. 
* See Cumont, Textes ef Monuments, ii. 187 f. 
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found.’ The coins would seem to show that the tetrastyle was 
a feature of the worship of the old Syrian gods. Such a tetra- 
style with Jupiter Dolichenus under the open roof is figured on 
one of the coins mentioned above. Would it be too bold a con- 
jecture to assert that sucha tetrastyle did not represent the 
original seat of worship, but that it was a feature of the country 
then, as the ziyfret is now, aud that very likely many modern 
siyiirets represent such ancient high places ? 

Seeerdoa is used so often as to show plainly that the priestly 
idea and function were very fully developed.  Ciwacideatys is a 
word oceurring in a way that makes us wonder whether it docs 
not mark a special class, being employed, that is, in something 
like its primary meaning (white-clothed), and notin the usual, 
secondary sense of the word. See especially the Roman inserip- 
tion ('7E, vi, 406 (also p. 834, note to 406), pro selonte 
sacerdotinn et kandidatorum et eolitorum. Tn the same inserip- 
tion, lecticari dei, Tricliniwn, CIEL, ti, 4789(b), and cene- 
torium, quoted by Cumont,* rather go to show something like 
a sacrament, or at least a sacrificial meal. There was such in 
the cult of Mithra; and in the upper part of Commagene, among 
some of the Kuzul-bash Koords, there is probably something of 
the same thing to-day. Though kept secret as much as possi- 
ble, it is known that such rites exist. 

Aside from the hints contained in these and like words, we 
have no knowledge of the details of the worship, beyond what 
may be inferred from the little we know about the cults of 
Mithra and Atargatis. Vows were evidently quite a feature of 
the worship—hence many of the inscriptions, Avr jivasw ipeine, 
ex juasu numinis would go to show a degree of personal rela- 
tion, or at least the possibility of receiving impressions from the 
god regarding his will. 

As no inscriptions have been found in the East (so far as I am 
aware) relating to Dolichenus, we are obliged to speak of this 
god hereafter with exclusive reference to his Western transfor- 
mation. These Eastern cults do not seem to have taken root at 
all in Greece; it is the Roman world which follows them. 
Hettner gives the following as the distribution of the three 
cults, in the Western world: 





1 See Cumont, Tertes et Monuments, i. 338, 
* Textes ef Monuments, i. 820, note 8, 
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Tt must: be borne in mind that the above list includes not only 
inseriptions but #étw/é as well; often, for example, only a statue 
or part of a bas-relief, which, however, has features which make 
it without doubt the titidss of such and such a god. 

In two Dacian inscriptions Heliopolitanns and Dolichenus are 
joined together, This is good evidence of the close resemblance 
which was recognized as existing between the two cults. As in 
North Syria the two deities were different local manifesta- 
tions of the same god, essentially, eo in Europe their votaries 
looked upon them as holding much the same relation. Leave 
the sex ont of account, and the same would probably be true of 
Dea Syria algo, 

It remains to answer briefly three questions pertaining to the 
Dolichenus cult in Europe: (1) How did it get there? (2) 
Where did it take root, and to what degree? (3) The dates 
quo and aed green, 

(1) #fow did it get to Europe? The first answer that comes 
to mind is, that of course the legions in the East brought it 
back with them (compare Tacitus, the legion from the East 
‘saluting the rising sun”), they had become votaries of 
Mithra. But this is probably a wrong inference. We must 
especially bear in mind that, so far as we can tell from compari- 
son of the representations on coins and on bas-reliefs found in 
Europe, it was not a purely Oriental cult, but a transformed 
Oriental cult, that was so popular in the Roman empire. 

One fact which especially attracts our attention is the fre- 
quent recurrence of the name Merinws, and the way in which it 
ig connected with saverdos, in the inscriptions. It seems proba- 
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ble that ‘ Marinus” was a name specially connected with the 
eult; perhaps it was the name of a priestly family, or rank.’ 

In the early centuries there seems to have been a very large 
number of traders from the East throughout the Roman empire. 
The inscriptions prove their existence as far as Lyons, at least, 
and probably they travelled over the known world as diligently 
as do to-day the Armenians, and still more, the Syrians of the 
Beyront region, We must also remember the vast number of 
slaves from the East, sv plentiful especially in Rome. As 
Christianity often worked up from slaves to their masters, why 
may not the worship of ‘Dolichenus have done the same ? 

Outside of Italy, these cults segm to have taken firmest root 
in Dacia. When this province was drained of men after Tra- 
Jan's subjugation of the country, Eutropius tells us that the 
emperor ordered that large drafts be made on all parts of the 
empire to re-people the country. The inscriptions of Aziz of 
Edessa in Dacia show us that a large draft was taken from 
Osrhoene, just across the Euphrates from Commagene. Why 
should not the presence of the Dolichenus cult in Dacia lead us 
to believe that such a transplanting took place, at that time, 
from Commagene also? That even associations and guilds of 
Syrians existed there, and in numbers too, is shown by the 
inscriptions. 

Juvenal’s ‘Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes” 
shows us what an intluence the oriental part of the Roman popu- 
lation had at that time, if not on the government, at least on the 
life of the people. What with merchants, soothsayers, dancing- 
girls, soldiers, and slaves, the different lines of influence from 
the East were continually tightening their grasp on the West. 

The objection may be made that, if the influences of these 
eults had been so powerful, later Roman literature would reflect 
them more. The Mithra cult may be quoted in answer. The 
enormous number of its monuments shows how it flourished,— 
even some of the emperors patronized it,—and yet what can we 
learn of it from Latin authors? It is very evident, at all events, 
that the priests of Dolichenus were everywhere zealous in 
propagating their religion, and that their efforts were suecess- 
ful. Hettner thinks that the influence of the bigsanaet dia in spread- 





| se, liweven Ed. Meyer, in Roscher’s Derioon dior Mythologie, s. v. 
Dolichenus,” who suggests that this is a Latinized form of the Syriac 
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ing the cult has been overestimated. We know, however, that 
the XVI. legion ** Flavia firma” served in Commagene. Officers 
were changed from legion to legion, and thus may have influ- 
enced other legions when serving later in Europe. There were, 
moreover, at least six cohorts from Commagene, and that these 
cohorts were very busy in propagating their ancestral worship is 
extremely probable. 

(2) Where did the worship take root, and ta what degree? So 
far as extant Inseriptions give us an answer, the cult of Doliche- 
nus scoms to have taken root quite deeply in Dacia, Pannonia, 
Germania, Britannia, Italy and Rome. In Dacia, two or three 
cohorts from Commagene served a long time. In Pannonia, 
priests and merchants seem to have been very active, and we 
find oue inscription, ‘‘Syrus ex regione Dolica.” As to Eng- 
land, we know (i. ¢., can certainly infer) that Dea Syria, Helio- 
politanns and Dolichenus were all taken there by Cohort I. of 
the Wammii.” This name has with great probability heen 
referred to the Syrian city Hami (Hamath). If this explana- 
tion is correct, the fact shows how true it is that these worship- 
pers regarded a number of distinct Syrian cults as essentially 
the same; for Ham is far beyond the territory of Dolichenus, 
and there is no evidence tending to show that the Dolichenus 
worship had in its own land anything like the wide-reaching 
influence of Dea Syria, as attested by Lucian of Samosata. 

As to the degree to which these cults affected the territories 
involved, we can only guess. The influence must, however, 
have been very considerable in Dacia and Pannonia, and in Eng- 
land in the small territory north of Hadrian's wall, where all the 
English inscriptions but one are found. 

(8) The date. The earliest inscription known, which is dated, 
is one in England; namely the inscription (ZZ. vii. 506, belong- 
ing to the time of Antoninus Pins, 139-161 A.D. The temple 
of Dolichenus on the Aventine was probably built (sedificatus) 
or recognized asa temple in the time of the Antonines. That 
such a temple was founded (conditus) before the time of Cland- 
ius is very probable. Hettner, using arguments put forth by 
Jordan’ in treating of the temple of the Dea Syria at Rome, 
concludes that the worship of Dolichenus must have become 





1 In Hermes, 1872, p. 320. 
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naturalized, so as no longer to appear foreign to the Romans, at 
the time when Claudius brought the Aventine within the limits 
‘of the pomerivm, as foreign gods were forbidden within the 
pomerian, 

We cannot suppose that the cult of Dolichonus went from 
Commagene to England at a bound, It is found there, how- 
ever, in the time of Antoninus Pius. In this connection (22. 
Vil. 316 is interesting, ‘Tremplun] vetustate co(sdupsun).” The 
Inseription is not earlier than the close of the second century, 
but how much older was the temple? It seems impossible to 
account for the facts known except on the supposition that in 
the first century, and possibly even earlier, the eult first began 
to work westward; compare the earlier appearance of Dea Syria 
in Italy. Later the cult seems to have become merged in that 
of Mithra. CUZ. vi. 412 and 413 show the beginning of this 
process, in the dedication to the Sun and Dolichenus together, 
Yet the very late date of some of the inscriptions makes it 
probable that it continued to maintain its separate existence in 
some localities, at least, until the time when Christianity rele- 
gated so many of these cults to oblivion. 





Bibliography of Kélidésa’s Malavikdgnimitra and Vikra- 
morvigi.—By Moxtaomeny Souvrier, Jr., United States 
Embassy, St. Petersburg, Russia. 


In the last volume of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society (xxii, 1901, pp. 287-248) I published a bibliography of 
"The Editions and ‘Translations of Cakuntala.” The present 
paper is designed to complete the bibliography of the dramatic 
works of Kilidisa by collecting a list of the editions and trans- 
lations of the other two plays of the Hindu Shakespeare. Of 
these, the Vitramornegi ia universally acknowledged to be the 
composition of Kialidfisa; Ibut about the authorship of the 
Milavihagnimitre there has been considerable discussion, The 
chief grounds upon which are based the arguments against the 
authorship of Kalidisa are the great inferiority of this drama in 
poetic merit, and its clumsiness in construction, when compared 
with the @udwatelé and the Fikramorsuri. It is not possible 
or desirable to go into the disenssion here, but it will be sutt- 
clent to say that the consensus of opinion at the present time is 
in favor of admitting the Afilanihignimitre as the composition 
of Kalidasa, and accordingly it will be included in the present 
study. 


MALAVIKAGNIMITRA. 
TRANSLATIONS. 


A. English. 
1. Malavikignimitra, translated into English prose by C. II. 
Tawney. 
First edition. Caleutta, 1875, S8vo, pp. x-+83. 
Second edition. Caleutta, 1891, 12mo, pp. 121. 


* Here, as in the “Editions and Translations of Cakuntald,” the trans- 
lations are arranged according to the language in which they are writ- 
ten, and under each heading chronological sequence is followed. In 
transcribing titles I have usually retained the spelling of the original. 
Works of general criticism of Kalidisa which deal only incidentally 
with the plays are not noted here. Nor have manuscripts been 
included, although I hope to catalogue them in my forthcoming Biblio- 
graphy of the Sunskrit Drama (Colambia University Press). 
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2, Milavikiignimitra, a Sanskrit drama, translated into English 
prose by G, R, Nandargikar. 
Poona, 1879, S8vo, pp. 53. 
[See also under Text Editions, Nos. 12, 13, 14.] 


BE. French. 


1, Malavika et Agnimitra. Traduit pour la premitre fois en 
frangais par P, E, Foucaux. 

Paris, 1877, 16mo, pp. xi-+-118 (Bibl. Orient. Elzé- 
virienue, no. Xiv). 

2. Milavikignimitra. Agnimitra et Milaviki, com(die en cing 
actes ct un prologue, mé@lée de prose et de vers, traduite 
de sanserit et du pricrit par Victor Henry. 

Paris, 1889, 8vo, pp. xii--110. 
(Extr. des Mém. de la Soc. des Sciences de Lille.) 


©. German, 


1. Malaviki und Agnimitra, ein Drama des Wilidisa in ftinf 
Akten, zum ersten Male iibersetzt yon Albrecht Weber, 
Berlin, 1856, limo, pp. xlviii+107. 
2. Malavika und Agnimitra, ein indisches Schauspiel, metrisch 
iibersetat von Ludwig Fritze. 
Leipzig, 1881, 32mo, pp. T4. 


DBD, Dutch, 


Danseres en Koning. Malavika en Agnimitra. Tooneelstuk 
nit het Sanskret vertaald door J. van der Vliet. 
Haarlem, 1882, Svo, pp. 132. 


BE. Swedish. 


Malaviki. Ett indiskt skddespel. Frain Sanskrit fvereatt af 
H. Edgren, 
Malmé, 1877, 8vo. 


Fr. Danish. 


‘Kongen og Danserinden, Lystspil i fem Akter, Oversat af 


E, Brandes. Med Tegninger. 
Kjébenhavn, 1874, 8vo. 
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G. Italian. 


1, Malavica ed Agnimitro. Drammain cingne Atti. Tradotto 
da Antonio Marazzi. 
Milano, 1871 (in his Teatro Scelto Indiano, vol. I.). 
4. Milavikignimitra. Dramma indiano tradotto in italiano da 
Franeeseo Cimmino. 
Napoli, 1897, 12mo, pp. xi+-126, 


BH. Bohemian. 


Milavikiia Agnimitra. Pfelozil Aubaty. 
Prag, 1893, 8vo, pp. 102 (Sbornik svétové poesie 16). 


L Bengali. 


Milavikignimitra, translated into Bengali by Sourindro Mohun 
Tagore, 
Caleutta, 1877, 18mo. 


J. Marathi. 


1, Raja Agnimitra, a Marathi translation of the Milavikignimi- 

tra by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar. 
Bombay, 1889, Svo, pp. 204. 

2. Milavikignimitra. Translated into Marathi by Rio Siheb 
Niriyan Gopal Raje. 

Bombay, 1895, 8vo, pp. 156. 

3. Sangita Milavikignimitra Nitak, or the drama of Milavika 
and Agnimitra in musical verse. ‘Translated into Mara- 
thi by Bilkrsna Gangidhar Varde. 

Bombay, 1895, 8vo, pp. 136. 


E. Hindi. 


Milavikignimitra, Translated from Sanskrit into Hindi by 
Sita Rama. 
Cawnpore, 1899, 8vo, pp. 70. 


L. Gujerati. 


Milavikignimitra. Translated into Gujerati by R. Udaryarama. 
Bombay, 1870, 8vo, pp. 109. 
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TEXT EDITIONS, 


1, Milavikignimitra, Textum primus edidit et varietatem serip- 
turae adjecit O. F. Tullberg. Vol. i [no more pub- 
lished]. 

Bonn, 1840, Svo, pp. ix-+108. 

2. Milavikignimitra, 

Bombay, 1868, Svo, pp. 44-89, lithographed. 

3. Milavikiguimitra. A Sanskrit Play. With the commentary 
of Kitayavema, Edited with notes by Shankar Pan- 
duraug Pandit. (In Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. vi.) 

First edition, Bombay, 1864, 8vo, pp. xxxix+164. 
Second edition. Bombay, 1889, 8vo, pp. xxxv-+2a0. 

4. Milavikignimitra: 1 Drama. Edited with Notes by Pandit 
Taranatha Tarkavachaspati. 

First edition, Caleutta, 1870, 8vo, pp. 165. 
Second edition. Caleutta, 1887, 8vo, pp. 148. 

5. Milavikiignimitra, das ist Malavika und Agnimitra, cin Drama 
Kilidisa’s in finf Akten. Mit kritischen und erkliiren- 
den Anmerkungen herausgegeben von F. Bollensen. 

Leipzig, 1879, 8vo. 
G. Milavikiignimitra with the commentary named Kumiragiri- 
rijiya of Kiitayavema, 
Vizagapatam, 1884, 8vo, pp. 133. 
Malavikignimitra, edited with an original commentary by 
Mrityuiijaya Nissanka, 
Madras, 1885, 8vo, pp. 262. 

8. Milavikignimitra. 

Little Kanjiveram, 1886, 8vo, pp. 64. (In Grantha char- 
acters.) 

9. Milavikignimitra. Sanskrit text with full notes in English 
by M. C. Sadagopachariar. 

Bombay, 1889, 8vo. 

10. Milavikignimitra, edited with the commentary of Nitaya- 
vema, and with explanatory English notes by K. P. 
Parab, 

Bombay, 1890, 8vo, pp. 153. 

11. Milavikignimitra. Edited with the commentary of Kitaya- 
yeMma, 

Bombay, 1891, 12mo, pp. 112. 
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12. Milavikignimitras With the commentary of Kiitayavema. 

Edited with explanatory English notes. 
Bombay, 1891, 8vo, pp. 158. 

13. Milavikignimitra, with the commentary of Kitayavema 
and several others embodied therein, edited with critical 
notes and translation by 8’. S’eshidri Ayyar. 

Poona, 1896, 8vo, pp. 303. 
14. Milavikignimitra, edited with a close English translation 
by Sadishiv Bhimriiv Bhigvat. 
Poona, 1897, 8vo, pp. 126. 
5. Milavikignimitra. Edited with a commentary, notes and 
translation by M. C. S’atakopiieari. 
Kumbakonam, 1900, pp. 152. 


— 


CRITICAL WOREES. 


1, Annotations on Sanskrit Classics. The Milavikignimitra. 
(In The Sanskrit Reader [Sathskrtapithavali]. A 
monthly magazine of Sanskrit literature, Bombay, 
1884, 12mo, vol. ii, pt. 4, pp. 48. 

%. Bollensen, Friedrich, Beitrige zur erklirnng der Malaviki, 
In ZDMG., xiii, pp. 480-490. 

a. Cappeller, C, C. Observationes ad Kalidasae Malavikag- 

nimitram. 

4, Haag, Friedrich, Zur Texteskritik und Erklirung von Kiali- 
disa’s Milavikignimitra. Erster Teil, Auszug aus dem 
Programm der Kantonsschule pro 1871-73. 

Frauenfeld, 1872, 4to. 
5. Vliet, J. van der. Mialaviki-Mafijulika. 
(In Bijdrage, VI. v(=xlix), p.169seq.) On resem- 
blances between the Milavikii and the Kathisarit- 
Bipara, 
6. Weber, Albrecht. Zur Erklirung der Milaviki, 
(In ZDMG. xiv, p. 261.) 
7, Analysis of Milavikignimitra in H. H. Wilson’s Hindu 
Theater, vol. ii, Appendix. 
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VIKRAMORV ACT. 
TRANSLATIONE. 
A. English. 


. Vikrama and Urvasi, a drama translated from the original 


Sanskrit, by TI. HW. Wilson. 

(In his Iindu Theater, vol, i.) 
. Vikramorvasi. ‘Translated into English prose by HE. B. 
Cowell. 

Hertford, 1851, 8vo. 
. Vikramorvagi. ‘Translated into English lyrical verse by 
Brajendranath De, Canto I. 

(In Caleutta Review, Oct. 1884, pp. 440-142.) 

[See also below under Text Editions Nos. 16, 18, 19.] 


B. French. 
. Vikramorvaci] Ourvaci donnée pour prix de lhéroisme, 
Drame traduit du Sanscrit par-P. E. Foucanx. 
Paris, 1861, 8vo, pp. 96. 
Paris, 1879, 1fmo, pp. 137. (Bibl. Orientale Elzé- 
virienne, no, xxvi.) 


o. German. 
. Urwasi, der Preis der Tapferkeit. Ein indisches Schauspiel. 
Aus dem Sanskrit und Prakrit tibersetzt von K. G. A. 


Hoefer, 
Berlin, 1837, 8vo, pp. vili-++-100. 


2. Urwasi und der Ileld. Indisches Melodram von Kalidasa, 


dem Dichter der Sakuntala. Ans dem Sanskrit und 
Prakrit metrisch itbersetzt von B. Hirzel. 

Frauenfeld, 1838, 16mo, pp. xxx+164. 
. Vikramorvaci, das ist Urwasi, der Preis der Tapferkeit, ein 
Drama Kalidasa’s, in finf Akten. Heransgegeben, iber- 
setat und erliutert von F. Bollensen. 

St. Petersburg (Leipzig), 1846, 8vo, 2 pts., pp. 

xvil+608-+-88. 

. Urvasi. Dentsch metrisch bearbeitet von E. Lobedanz. 
Leipzig, 1861, 16mo, pp. xiv-+115. 
. Urvasi, ein indisches Schauspiel von Kalidasa, metrisch tiber- 
setut von Ludwig Fritze. 

Leipzig [1880], 32mo, pp. 80. 
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D. Swedish. 
1. Vikramorvaci, Ofversat och firklart af C. J. Bergstedt, 
Stockholm, 1846, Svo. 
2, Vikramorvaci. Ofversat af A. J. Callin. 
Helsingborg, 1866, Svo. 


E. Italian. 


Vikramorvasi, dramima tradotto di Francesco Cimmino. 
Torino, 1890, 8vo, pp. 79. 


F. Spanish. 
Vikramorvasi, drama del poeta indio Kalidasa... . Version 
directa del Sanskrit por Garcia Ayuso. 
Madrid, 1874, Svo, pp. 156. (In Biblioteca San- 
skrita, edited by the translator. ) 


G. Bohemian, 


Urvasi, Drama v ptti jedninich od Kalidisy. “Emanuel Fait. 
Prag, 1890, 4°, pp. 10. (Programm éech. Real- 
gymnase. ) 


H. Hengali. 


Vikramorvagi translated into Bengali by Kaliprazana Singh. 
Caleutta, 1857, Svo. 


I. Gujerati. 


1, Vikramorvagi. Translated into Gujerati by R. Udayarama. 
Bombay, 1868, 8vo. 

2. Vikramorvashi. A Sanskrit drama in 5 acts translated into 
Gujerati prose and verse with critical, explanatory and 
mythological notes, and a complete life of the poet by 
Kilabhii Ghanashyimi Bhatt. 

Bombay, 1898, 8vo, pp. 258. 


TEET EDITIONS. 


1. Vikramorvasi: a drama. With a commentary explanatory 
of the Pracrit passages. é' 
Caleutta, 1830, Svo, pp. 122. 
2. Urvasia Fabula Calidasi, Textum sanseritum edidit, inter- 
pretationem latinam et notas illustrantes adjecit Robertus 
Lenz. 
Berolini, 1833, 4to, pp. xxv+238. (Same text as 
No. 1.) 
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3. 


10. 


il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


1d. 


Vikramorvaci. A Drama by Kalidasa. Edited by Monier 
Williams. 
Hertford, 1849, 8vo. (Prikrit passages in Sanskrit 


only.) 


. Vikramorvagi ... . prikrtabhisiyiig chiyayi sahitam. 


Bombay, 1859, 8vo, pp. 119. (Lithographed.) 


. Vikramorvagl. Edited by Ramayasarma Tarkaratna. 


Caleutta, 1868, 8vo. 


. Vikramorvagi nima trotakam. Edited with notes by Rima- 


maya Sarman. 
Calentta, 1869, 8vo, pp. 1-155. 


. Vikramorvacl trotakam. 


Calentta, 1870, 12mo, pp. 67. (Prikrit passages in 
Sanskrit only.) 

Vikramorvashi, a drama in five acts, by Kalidasa, Edited 
with the commentary of Tirinitha Sarman by Pandit 
Jibananda Vidyasagara. 

‘Calcutta, 1878, vo, pp. 184. 


. Kilidisa’s Vikramorviclyam, herausgegeben nach driivid- 


ischen Handsehriften von R. Pischel. 
Berlin, 1875, 8vo (Auszug aus dem Monatsb. der 
Konig]. Akad. der Wissens. zu Berlin. Nachtrag 
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A Manuscript of Gul & Nauritz, a Seventeenth Century 
Persian Romance, in the Library of Columbia Univer- 
sty —By Dr. Anranam Yonannan, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


Amone the manuscripts in the library of Columbia Uhiver- 
sity there is a small octave volume of a seventeenth century 
Persian romantic poem, to which it is appropriate to call further 
attention. It is & mauuseript presented to the library by Mr. 
5. P. Avery. The book is entitled Guida Niauriz (9999 5 Shy ), 
or Rose and New Year's Day; and it contains an attractive 
specimen of the romantic epopée of Persia, which may be of 
some interest to students of mediwval literature as well as to 
Orientalista, becanse of the parallels which it affords to compo- 
sitions in the West. 

From the introdnetory lines of the romance we learn that the 
writer of this poetical work was a Turk, and in the colophon we 
are told his name, Mirzi Daulat Rizii Big Haniki (od,o I pate 
ais hy Lady), and that he wrote the poem in the years 
ACH. 1083-1036 (A.D. 1021-1624). According to his own 
statement, he wrote it originally in Turkish, and afterward 
translated it into Persian. It is a result of this process, evi- 
dently, that a few Turkish words are to be found in the book. 
Thus, the words 4ré (o), ‘thing,’ and ‘anret (yy), ‘woman, 
wife,’ which are Arabie-Turkish, have occasionally heen 
employed, instead of the regular Persian terms, which are ¢éiz 
(paz) for the former and za Cup) for the latter. 

A similar work which our writer may have taken as a model 
is the Vewriiz @ Gul, composed by Khwijii Kirmini (eh 
lys) in A.TT. 742 (A.D. 1341-1342) ; of, Ethé, in Grondrisa der 
franischen Philologie, ii, 249. According to Erdman, ZDMG., 
li. 212, the manuscript of this poem in the University Library 
of Kagan was copied by Haji Sinaini (,3hiw wee l>) at Samar- 
kand in A.H. 1088 (A.D. 1629), and was dedicated to the vizir 
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Tajuddin Ahmad ‘Iraqi (sil ye hes! gro co). and com- 
prised 5230 half-verses or 2615 full verses. Another copy of 
Khwijii Kirminti’s work is found in the British Museum; it was 
probably made by one Tiriinshih (sLast,.3), according to Rieu, 
Catelague af Persian Menrseripts, ii, 867 and 623, The title 
of the book is there given as (ful a@ Newrtz, precisely as in our 
manuseript, whereas Laiji Sinfini, according to Erdman, calls it 
Navriiz & Gul, the order of the names being reversed. There 
is still another hook of the same nature by Maulini Jalal uddin 
Ahmad of Shiriz (glad Ove! y2d! Je), commonly called 
Jalal Tabih (Gael Jp), composed in AH. 734 (A.D. 1334), 
and dedicated to the Prince Giyfith uddin Kaikhusrau; ef. 
Rieu, Cetalogue of Persinn IESS., ii. 867; Ethé, foc, eft, supre; 
Daulatshih (ed. Browne, p. 298); Piszi, Storie delle Poeste 
Persie, th. 210. 

With the exception of the title, Gui a@ Nawraz, almost all 
the names of the persons and places connected with this present 
romance are different from those mentioned in the manuscript 
of Khwijiit Kirmani, as briefly described by Erdman and Ethé. 
Khwiji Kirmint, for example, says that Nauriz was the son of 
Shih Firiz 9745 slab), of Khorisiin, and Gul was the daughter 
of the Byzantine emperor (#3) lomoes The present manuscript, 
on the other hand, says that Naurix was the son of Shih Fer- 


rukh (5 y$ sla) of Nau Shad (oL& »), and that the father of 
Gul was Mushkin Shah (slé .»de) of Ferkhir (le>3), A 
vreat number of similar divergences in names and incidents 
might be noted, as far as can be gathered from so seanty a 
description. 

With reference to the Gud # Nauriz of Jalal Tabib, I cannot 
judge, as no detailed information is accessible to me beyond the 
brief statements of Rieu, Ethé, and Pizzi; but the introductory 
verses of all three manuscripts vary. The opening lines of 
Khwiji Kirmani’s poem, according to Rieu ( Cutelogiee, ii. 622), 
Fun? 
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The manuscript of Jalal Tabib begins thus, according to Rieu 
( Catalogue, ii. 867): 


gle 359 3! Ons he dels Jk pce wl yy 90 els 


The beginning of the Columbia manuscript, on the other hand, 
is different from both the others, and runs as follows: 


who WF oak t, els, Noy 55 ty plo ldslds 


So much may be said by the way of general introduction, 
We may now turn directly to the work itself. 

The manuscript as it lies before us makes a volume of 66 
folios, each measuring 1234 x 714 centimeters, size of the written 
portion, 21% 11 centimeters size of the whole page. It is bound 
in maroon leather, and the tops and edges of the pages are appro- 
priately gilded. The first page is illuminated and the remaining 
ones are aprinkled with gold and framed with gilded marginal 
lines, 

The writing is in a good clear fa‘lig hand, two columne of 12 
lines to the page, 

Among the peculiarities of the writing may be noticed the 
occasional use of — for rch In eases where the long straight 


line is used for the letters .~ and (, the former is sometimes 
distinguished by three dots below the line (+). 

Turning to the meter of the pocm, it may be added that the 
work is in the sethneel (.Sp4%e) form, and consists of 1560 
rhyming couplets. It is divided into 126 sections, which are 
indicated by rubric headings in the manuscript. 

The first six sections (§§ 1-6) of the poem are devoted to an 
Invocation of God for divine grace and inspiration for the task, 
and there are the usual ascriptions of praise to the deity and to 
his prophet Mohammed, whose ascent into heaven is briefly 
described according to the Koran, The seventh section (§ 7) is 
a eulogy of the great Moghul ruler Shih Jahangir (st 
ples), to whom it should be said that the writer dedicated 
his poem. The eighth section (§ 8) is a reflection on the exist- 
ing lack of faith in the world. In the ninth section (§9) the 
author recounts the inspiration he has received in a dream to 
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write the book. With the tenth section (§10) the poet is at 
last ready to begin the romantic story, the narration of which 
occupies the remaining 116 sections. The main parts of it may 
be briefly epitomized in the following paraphrase. 

In the country of Nau Shid (OL# 3) in Persia (?) there was 


4 great and famous king named Ferrukh (E>) whose happy 
reign was marred by the sad fact that he had no son to succeed 
to the crown. After many years of expectation and earnest 
prayer, 2 son was at last born to him on the first day of the new 
year, It was for this auspicious reason that the child was given 
the significant name of New Year's day, or Nauriz. The birth 
and childhood of the boy are depicted in a section ($11) of 20 
lines. While still in his boyhood the future hero became well 
versed in every branch of science and learning; and in time, 
when his strength waxed, he grew also to be a mighty hunter, 
an accomplishment which was as much admired among the 
ancient Persians (cf. Herodotus, i. 136, and Xenophon’s Cyro- 
predia) as it was in the days of Nimrod or Behram Gur, 

The poem then proceeds to descant upon the charm and 
attractiveness of the youth’s personality, and recounts how on 
one occasion, Narcissus-like, he was struck by the marvelous 
heauty of his own face, which he saw reflected in a cup of wine. 
When the power of the wine of which he had partaken overcame 
his senses, Nauriiz fell asleep, and in his dream beheld a vision 
of a lovely maiden, a girl of surpassing beauty, the fair Rose. 
He became intoxicated with the charm of the lovely vision, and, 
like Shelley’s Alastor in search of the Arab maid, our gallant 
Nauriz betook himself to the desert, trying to realize in waking 
the truth of his rapturous dream, 

In his wanderings he encounters a caravan and falls in with a 
member of the company who bears the name of Nightingale, 
Bulbul, and the latter extends to him the hand of sympathy in 
the longings of his heart. Bulbul tells him that the image he 
beheld in hig vision -was none other than Gul, the beautiful 
daughter of Mushkin Shih of Ferkhir, which was the native land 
of Bulbul himself (§§ 12-19). Upon hearing this, the joyous 
Nauriz despatches Bulbul at once to Ferkhir, to seek for Gul 
and to convey to her the message.of his love (§ 20). 

The faithful Bulbul succeeds in obtaining the Shih’s consent 
for his daughter to be betrothed to Nauriz; but the suit of the 
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lover is opposed by a cruel woman, Siisan (pos) by name, 
the governess of Gul. After being rebuked by Gul and liberally 
bribed by Bulbul, Sisan is won over, and not only makes an 
apology to Gul but even acts as a go-between (§§ 21-29), 

But the tardy foot of time moves more slowly than ever for 
the impatient Nauriiz, whose anxiety allows him no repose and 
impels him to wait no longer for the lingering Bulbul to return. 
He wanders again into the desert. Upon seeing his son’s dis- 
tress, Shih Ferrukh decides to send Naurix with a large army 
ail vast treasures directly to Ferkhiir. 

On the way, Behman (.»+¢9), the chief officer accompanying 
Nanri (he is spoken of agan Abyssinian ((.),—unlesa fahed 
is alinply ‘servant’ ere), opposes the young lover's plan of going 
to Ferkhir, saying to Naurfiz that it would be a great humilia- 
tion in case Gul should refuse his suit (§§ 30-39). Failing to 
induce the ardent Nauriiz to return, Behman takes a large por- 
tion of the treasures and of the army, and goes back to the Capi 
ital by night. MNauriiz, however, arrives safely at Ferkhar aud 
is welcomed by Shih Mushkin, the father of Gul. [His suit is 
presented in person, and every preparation is made for the 
young prince to receive the hand of the maiden (§§ 40-58). 
But an obstacle unexpectedly ariges: a rival appears on the 
scene. The Khiqén (yl) of China sends a more imposing 
embassy for the purpose of securing the hand of the lovely 
Gul for his own son. THis suit is crowned with the Shah's 
favor; he wins the day, and carries off the unhappy Gul on the 
road to China (§§ 59-73). But Nauriz follows the party on the 
journey eastward (§ 74), One stormy night he tries to carry 
off Gul to his own country ($75); but the pair is overtaken’ in 
the mountains, and brought back as captives by a slave of 
the Khiqin, who is named Yelda (lO) (§§ 76, 77). Nothing 
daunted, however, the lovers make a second attempt to escape, 
and this time they succeed, Gul, according to the custom of 
the country, is sent to the temple to learn the method of wor- 
ship, Nauriiz also tinds his way thither, but both of them being 
conscience-stricken at the practice of idolatry, determine upon 


Hight. The Khiqin and the whole of Gin and Madétu (ere 
une ly) are greatly excited; men are sent in every direction 
in pursuit, but without success. Gul and Naurix with great 
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difficulty escape an assemblage of deers, whom they meet in 
the desert. Soon after this they arrive at the palace of the 
Sheikh of Najd (X= .4), who attempts by means of a witch's 


charms to win the heart of Gul. When she and Nauriiz per- 
ecive this they leave Najd (§§ 78-82). They manage to reach 
Bahr Qulxum (wy >); ancient Clysma, and, after the famil- 
lar manner of both Eastern and Western medivval romance, 
embark in a boat, which soon suffers shipwreck in the gulf of 
Oman, All this, as my friend Professor Jackson reminds me, 
sounds much like incidents in the old English romances or the 
Gesta Romanorum. Thongh separated, the lovers, of course, 
are not suffered to perish. Gul, floating on the sea, is found by 


a diver (ols) in the pearl fishery of the king or prince of 
Aden, which is one year’s journey from China, The diver 
brings her to the shore to take her to the king. On the way 
they encounter several fierce lions, which she kills on the spot. 
The report of her prowess soon spreads abroad. The king of 
Aden has her summoned into his presence, and charmed by her 
heauty as well as by her heroism reeeives her with great honor 
($$ 83-08). 

The fortunes or misfortunes of Nauriiz are equally romantic. 
IIe floats on a picee of timber to the Arabian shore, and 
enters a fisherman’s hut close by the sea. The fisherman, being 
too poor to supply his needs, informs the Vixir, who also dwells 
near, The Vizir, after entertaining Nauriz for a while, takes 
him to the king of Yemen, who honors him with high office and 
rank (§§ 99-107). 

But an old-time feud existed between the king of Yemen, to 
whom Nauriiz had gone, and the king of Aden, in whose army 
Gul was commissioned, So chance brings it about that war is 
declared between these hostile rulers. The story of the conflict 
follows. After several engagements, circumstances dramati- 
eally bring Naurfiz and Gul face to face in battle. Each recog- 
nizes the other, and the result may beimagimed. The war is 
stopped at once and lasting friendship is established between 
the two kings (88 108-118). Gul and Nauriz, by the permis- 
sion of their kings, make a pilgrimage to Mekka and Medina, 

Meanwhile the kings Ferrnkh and Mushkin Shah, from the 
time they hear of the flight of their children from China, are in 
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a state of great uneasiness, and wander about the world in 
search of them. Finally they also conclude to make a pilgri- 
mage to the sacred land, to pray there for the restoration of their 
dear ones, At Mekka the parents and the children meet unex- 
pectedly and have a happy reunion. The party returns home 
in peace, and Nauriiz succeeds his father at the latter’s death 
(§§ 119-126). 

Such, in brief, is the romance of Gul and Nauriz., The 
whole story, as it seems to me we are justified in believing, 
contains certain mystic elements. The names of Gul, Nauriz, 
Sitsan, Bulbul, ete., may be not without symbolic significance, 
The Persian New Year occnrs in the Spring, and the love of the 
springtime for the nightingale is as old as Persian lyric poetry. 
The lily belongs rightly amid the same mystic company of flow- 
ers; and numerous other symbolic phrases like the ‘fervent heat 
of Nauriiz,’ ‘love opening the breast of the rose,’ or ‘the sunny 
days of the spring time causing the bud to blossom,’ recall the 
allegorical energy of the Iranian mystic poets. 

In conclusion I may say that I hope to gather some more 
(details regarding this interesting work in connection with the 
other Persian poems that bear the game title. 


ftemarks on the Jorm of Numbers, the Method of Using 
them, and the Numerical Categories found in the Maha- 
bhdrata.—By E. Wasnsurn Horxis, Professor in Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


Turse Remarks on Numbers are incidental notes which I 
made a short time ago, while collecting from the great Hindu 
epic some material intended for another purpose. They were 
presented in outline as one paper at the meeting of the Society 
in April of this year, but as they are rather too long to be 
printed all at one time in the Journal, I purpose to bring them 
out in sections in successive half-volumes. The general plan of 
arrangement is as follows: 

The form of epic numbers. 

How numbers are handled in arithmetical processes. 

How space (dimension, etc.) is measured (norms and syntax). 

Time-words and methods of measuring time (months, aster- 
isma, etc.); syntax of time expressions; time-phrases; age; epic 
dates (excursus). 

The epic world according to the categories of the poets (phys- 
ical, ethical, ete.). 

Various problems, historical as well as philological, serve to 
relieve the dryness of the subject, but these will be touched 
only by the way, as my chief object is to get data together, 
though I have not avoided mention of obvious differences in 
matters pertaining to the growth of thé epic. The present 
paper includes the first three divisions. The next will treat of 
time-words (to epic dates), with subsequent divisions according 
to circumstances. 

Before taking up seriatim peculiar forms of numbers, I would 
call attention to certain fanciful number-words which belong to 
the later epic. The most striking of these is dapardha, not 
merely as ‘‘five,” dagdrdhasanmkhydh (gardh), i. 188. 20; 
dacdrdiahavirdtmakah, xii, 47, 42,° but as ‘‘ fist” (the half-ten 
fingers) ; 





: Compare the abstract, dagdrdhati=paficatva, xii. 187. 27, dissolu- 
tion into five elements (ib. 20]. 10, dagirdhapravibhakta). 
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xi. 114. 20, Arvdho dagdrdhenc hi tidayed vd. 
Analogous is putieagdkha, “having five branches,” the hand: 
xl. 17. 30, sueciruh potencakhdbhyim abhihatyte, 


which illustrates Nala vy. 5. In the Rimiyana, vi. 54. 55, this 
word is still an adjective to daiv. Compare RV. x. 137. 7, 
dapecthhibhydan (hastibhydnue). 

Thave elsewhere suggested that the word for four appears to 
be a combination of ‘three and.” That the digits, as well as 
the higher numbers, were indicated by addition is shown by 
many examples of ‘‘and” combinations to express them, for 
example, in 1, 234, 15, six is expressed by ‘five and one,” pofied 
eté "heat et. Double-six (safe for six) reflects a common 
doublet, the year consisting of two six-month *‘ courses” of the 
sun, deisothupadaydmin, xi. 5.15. Such “double” terms are 
not rare: “ double-five-headed,” deipefiencirasah heeit, v. 108. 
1; dvipancardira, ii, 250, 37; doisadakgr, ** with twelve eyes,” 
xili. 86.19; while for twenty-one, “thrice seven” is normal, 
triseptan, sic, trileaptakrteah, 

I have no record of alternate adjective numerals, such as 
duitra or tricatvra among epic material; but unexpressed alter- 
nates are found: ‘‘ five or six mouthfuls,” paitea sat; “ for seven 
or eight days,” saptasta divasin, v. 160. 40; “even (opposed 
to fifty) five or six or seven,” api vd pafice sat sapta, vi. 3. 83, 
also xii, 102. 21; “of ten or twelve” (years), dacudvddaca-, 
ii, 188. 60. Compare deyeke-, “of two or of one,” Manu, x. 
7. For triad, triteyem and trayene (in i, 2. 829, ete., eertetier- 
yam) are used indifferently; in xiii. 111, 18-19, side hy side: 

dharnag cd ‘riheg ca kamag ea tritayar jivite phalam 
état tray avdptavyam. 

This is the usual triad to be desiderated, but it is often alluded 
to asa triad without definition, asin ix. 64. 21, triteiyeai sevi- 
tam servam, It is possible that it means trinity in xiii, 147, 
53, where Civa says of Visnu: 

tatre ca tritaycm drateam bhevisyeti na saagayah 
simulta Ad veya dends tasyct dehe vnasdmehe, 


though even here it may, as usual, be equivalent to the trinarge 
called friteyc above (rather than the three times, as suggested 
in PW.). Zreté for triad is rather affected in the later epic 
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and (without the implied complement) stands alone for a Yuga 
and for the group of three fires (ref. PW.); tri is used spar- 
ingly, peiectrika, having a triad of five, fifteen; ¢ritor is a late 
soleciam. (ref. helow). A group of four is eeifniatetayeryy or ects 
Avon; a group of five, pefcnkeom, ete. 

Metaphorical number-names I have illustrated by a passage 
cited in my Greet pie, p. 206, where purdgai is 5x7. The 
passage, however, is late and unique in the epic. 

I turn now to the regular numbers, 

The epie is uot so careless of art as to change the grammuati- 
eal form of all the numbers, but it contains several abnormal 
numerals. I shall speak of the form of the numbers three, four, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, adding something on derivatives of the 
word for one, and the use of the higher numbers, 

Tri. In the Sanatsujita Parvan, which is a late imitation of 
ancient matter, occurs this verse : 

v. 43. 15, tathd wrereiaind deca tri, ener, 

In gl. 19 are mentioned seven cases of cruelty, which appar- 
ently led Telang, SBE, viii. p. 168, to translate the words. 
above ‘‘and likewise the seven cruelties.” But the seven of 
gl, 19 are expressly differentiated from six that precede, efe pare 
atpta, “seven other cages,” and it is these six and seven together 
which make up the thirteen, dege tri, mentioned in the intro- 
ductory fifteenth gloka. Consequently, Nilakantha is right in 
saying that dege fri is for treryodage, or, in other words, tri 
here stands for trini, 

In the last number of this Journal, xxii, p. 345 ff., I pointed 
out an epic case of a dropped ending, dapa-dvdadagabAir vd "pi, 
where the »@ shows clearly that dege stands for degabhih, which 
has lost its ending because it is supplied by the next word.’ A 
still more extraordinary case of dislocated ending is found in 
that book which historical critique has pronounced later than 
the early epic: 

iv. 62. 14, averuddho ‘carat Partho varadné tri dagdni ca, 





1The meter here shows that the corrupt form is intentional. The 
ease differs, therefore, from that of the GB. yajus, Mitrdya Varundya 
ea, which all MSS, of JB., Professor Oertel informs me, have as Mitrd- 
varundya ca, since the latter form spoils the meter. 
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where tri deedni stands for thirteen, Here we cannot read fri- 
dagéni, for two reasons, First, this word means thirty and not 
thirteen, and thirteen is the required meaning. Second, even if 
we took tridarini as an adjective meaning thirteen, there would 
still remain the ev, whieh only a very strained interpretation 
could dispose of otherwise than as Nilakantha has said (frind ex 
dace ea). There remains only the explanation that in tr/eerpétied 
the poet has transposed the endings for metrical purposes and 
not only written fré for Wind but dugénd for dege, helped 
thereto undoubtedly by the preceding versdu/, Such a mon- 
strosity is one that need not surprise us among the many evi- 
dences of lateness found in the Virfita, which, as a whole, lics 
nearest to the pseudo-epic in its disregard of Sanskrit grammar 
as in other particulars, So in Virita we find the slovenly con- 
struction of iv. 39. 10, jitod voy nesyoti ea ‘dyn gine, 
“ onquer us and carry off the cows,” a verse admitted by Nila- 
kantha (compare 47. 34), and quite comparable with the loose- 
ness of form found in (inti. 

The PW. has already noticed, i, 113. 21, vihptya triduga 
nigdh, for tringat ; tridagdu, iii. 123. 1 (Ageindw); and trida- 
cdh, 3X10 (=33) gods, passim. 

Catur. Professor Holtzgmann, in his Ankeny to Whitney's 
Grammar, § 482, mentions eatwre}. as nominative in xii, 24, 27 
and catur ag accusative, veddn, in il, 45,8. Both forms are 
found elsewhere as well. In vii. 149. 22, qdyanti caturo veddh; 
vii. 202. T4, vedfn krtvd (the caturac catur agudn maheguarah, 
Also in vill, 34. 70, tathai've vedde caturo haydyrydah. All these 
passages are late landations or describe metaphorical “cars” of 
religion, the four Vedas being made the steeds. Unique is viii. 
20. 49, aa tu dvipah paicabhir uttamesubhih kytah seddehgur 
eaturo nppah tribhih (“the elephant with five arrows made six- 
fold [cut into six pieces] and the king with three (arrows made) 
four”), Arto dagdipeh kugelena yudhyata yatha havis tad dagu- 
déivatai tathé (**was made ten-fold [cut into ten pieces] by 
the skillful warrior, like an oblation offered to ten divinities”). 

Here caturah is plainly caturdigal in sense, but as to the 
form, it is difficult to say whether by analogy with late com- 
pounds in cafurc it is nominative singular, or by analogy with 
‘‘make one four” accusative plural, or by analogy with the 
cases above, nominative plural. I think it belongs to the last 
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group, “‘made-six-fold, made four.’? The awkward sentence 
means as a whole that the six parts of the clephant and the four 
parts of the king were like an oblation ent into ten parts.’ 

Saptan, Gy analogy with the cases already mentioned it 
nay be suspected that aqpte stands for apts in xii, 3435. 106, 
where Kandarika is said to have arrived at Yoya-perfection 
heeause of his excellence, wiutAyetodd, “reflecting often on the 
sorrow caused by birth and death, svptujitise.” The commentator 
says ‘‘the sorrow of seven births,” siprejamnaikein, which would 
imply ‘‘in seven births,” and not the compound “among those 
having seven births,” which is the natural interpretation. ~_Asto 
the meaning, it is probably the indefinite sense of ‘‘many,” 
which in most examples is hard to verify (i. ¢. to show that 
‘seven ’ is used without any reference to a fixed number). For 
in ‘seven paces,” “seven flames,” “seven seers” and * seven 
rivers,” seven, for all we know, may have been intended liter- 
ally. ‘There are two cases, however, where septe clearly means 
“many” simply; once where, instead of elephants tridhd pra- 
sraventeh (an oft-repeated phrase), we find septadid ; for the 
parallel serrafas is used in the same way: 

i. 151. 4, friApreearvtementah, 

vi. 64. 68, tridhé réijan prosravante madam hela, 

vil. 26. 6, Ascreanteh sarveato aercdsn, 

vi. 95. 33, septaedhd arcvetit madam, parvatena yathd toycare 

sravamdnend survageh, 

The second case is where bAuvandni viged interchanges with 
bhuvandni sapte, or, in the gender of the later epic, JAunandh . 
septa (see hereafter). 

Asta. The final vowel is short or long according to metrical 
convenience, long when the length is indifferent: 


ili. 102. 3, apitih catam astdu ca nave of Cnye, 
astdu required by the meter; 
vil. 146. 154, aheduhinir aste lated, 


aste required by the meter; 


'The havis called dagaddivatam, represented here by dagdtica (the 
man and elephant together) ‘‘in ten parts," is called dagdiicgo homah in 
xviii. 6. 105. 

VoL. EXUI. 8 
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xiii, 111. 69, dhited ming ‘ste versdni, also required, 
v. 86. 9, deed "ste eco, and vil, 82. 8. and 16, ceeteme cater cer, 


eases of diiambus, brevis required; 


ix. 46. 74, aeehiiswne ct 'stebhih pecdmidih, 


short vowel required ; 
Vill. 22. 6, wstdilir api, HAdrete, 
long vowel required; ib. 17, Mudwhiyer cetdny cafde, indifferent, 
Respecting the alleged difference between egtdgeve and egta- 
wand, PW. i, 581, there are two verses, one of which is 


viii. 67. 6, astdgardin asta catini banidn (se. veheanti), 


which Nilakantha interprets as “eight eight-cow wagons carry 
hundreds of arrows,” his fesdi astdgevdin implying a short 
genitive modelled on gawd (astdu gave yasmeins tad astaye- 
pai ceketmis tesdm astdgavdm asta astusemkhydind pakutani, 
nudabhdve drsah, catdnd banin anekacatasmiukhyan vehents). 
One is tempted to read vstdgavdny, as in the next passage, 
which, however, has the short vowel: 


vill. 20. 30, watde vstageniny thuk pakatind yod dyudham 
hes ted catebhdgena Drdunie ciksepa, mdrisc, 


*« Drona’s son, Sir, threw as many missiles in an eighth of a day 
as eight eight-cow wagous carry,” which repeats with elaborate 
definiteness the statement of the preceding verse that the hero 
poured arrows a8 Piisan’s “younger brother,” Pisinnja, that is 
Parjanya, pours rain. The scene is late and instructive for the 
critique of the epic. The hero here particularly lauded is a cer- 
tain Pindya, quite unnoticed previously but now extolled as the 
ablest warrior on the Pindu side. It is he who, as explained 
above, is quartered and made with his elephant a ten-fold obla- 
tion. There appears to be no grammatical difference between 
aatdgeane and astegene.” 

In regard to asfiechre, the Petersburg lexicon gives only the 
Vedic «sticakra, but astacekre is found (of Hari’s wagon, 
vane) in vi. 8. 16; xi. 335. 11; and (of a demon’s car, rethe) 





*Compare for these compounds, hastigadgava, viii. 88. 7, of a war- 
car, and sadgaviyam cakatam, ib. 76.17. In xii. 37. 82, sixteen cows 
are yoked to a war-car. 
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in vil. 156. 61; 167. 38; 175. 13; and (of an agen) in vii. 175. 
06. In the first three Drona cases, smméyrdte is added, a set 
formula, In the first case, from Bhisma, the word also begins 
a pethyd and the whole verse is repeated in the next Ciinti case, 
astickreane At ted ytuem bhitteyakton isenorenen As the 
last case, too, stands at the head of a prtiyd and in this situa- 
tion vstierkrom would be metrical, the choice must be duc to 
preference for the later form. 

Nava. The Vedic phrase jeyfvine nevetir ner T have 
already, /owreel, vol. xxii, p. 389, located in the epic, ii, 24. 
19. To this example should be added also the same phrase 
occurring at ix. 51. 36 and xii, 22.11. The last is farthest 
removed in context from the original, while the passage in 
Calya gives the Vedie text very closely in making the weapou 
the bones of Dadhica (epic form): 

RV. i. 84.15, fndro Dadhico astabhir vvtréiny apratiskutah 

jighidine nenetiv mene, 
Mhb, ii. 24. 19, yen (rethena) Cakro dinaviindm 
joghdne nacatir neva, 

ib. ix. 61. 36, (Dedhien, teayd latibhih) diityaddncucewirdardie 
Jey hiing nerveatir neve, 

ib, xii, 22.11, (“‘ Indra the son of Brahman became a Keatriya 
by his acts and”) jidfiadia jadtpeorttindan 
Jjeghiten meevetiv were, 


In each case (but the first is not annotated) Nilakantha says 
that the number is (not ninety-nine but) cight hundred and ten 
(nine nineties), In i, 32. 24, nanefya nuvetih (Artod), v. 1. 
neavetyo, the multiplication is detinite, 8100. 

To the forms recognized in grammars and lexicons I am 
tempted to add nevdi/. as instrumental plural, Otherwise we 
must assume that «ew arrows are especially used when their 
number is ninety, whereas generally there is a natural predilec- 
tion for such conjuncts as six aud sixty, seven and seventy, and 
nine and ninety. So by analogy with xavetyad navabhig ca in 
viii, 30. 25 we find nevdir navetyd ce caradih in vill. 90. 60. 
At the same time, “nine” and “new,” owing to their like 
sound, are found together, as in vii. 48, 50, navdir navabhir 
dyasdif, but in the case above et seems to show that navdih is 
a numeral. 
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I would remark, by the way, on the partially formulaic char- 
acter of most of the shooting in the battle-scenes. The test of 
an archer’s skill is not only to shoot one arrow well but to shoot 
many arrows at once. Among digits the object shot at deter- 
mines, for the main part, the number of arrows used. With 
four arrows oue shoots the four steeds; with three, the arms aul 
forehead or the three charioteers, ete. But even here there is 
an occasional irruption of eights, the favorite number of the 
later epic. Thus in vill. 89. 63, ten and eight; 65, eight; Os, 
eight hundred and eight thousand; 76, eight; all in a bunch, 
though up to this passage the whole preceding eighty odd sec- 
tions show ouly half a dozen cases, So in the late wonder-tales 
of the first book, larger numbers are by preference expressed in 
terms of eight or its multiples, e. g., i, 100. 20, to express thirty- 
six years, “‘years sixteen and eight and also four and eight 
more.” I shall have occasion in a later section of this paper to 
show how this Buddhistic number has driven out the more 
ancient holiness of nine. 

In the “‘down-pour” of arrows said to be shot by decades 
there is a certain preference for stereotyped groups. Twelve, 
fourteen, fifteen, and sixteon are shot more often than seventeen 
and eighteen. Twenty-one, frisapten, is a favorite for the 
same reason that endears frisapteti, as three and seven(ty) are 
sacrosanct numbers, In this decade, twenty-five is also a 
favorite, while twenty-seven is the rarest; in the third decade, 
thirty-six is the conventional number, with a few cases of thirty 
and thirty-two. The fourth decade is almost ignored; the fifth 
appears rarely as fifty; then come sixty and six and sixty (less 
common are three and four and sixty); seventy and seven and 
seventy (leas common are two and three and seventy); cighty 
(rare); ninety (nine and ninety as above); and occasionally one 
hundred, three hundred, five hundred, and even ten thousand 
arrows all discharged from one bow at one shot! 

Daca. The dépeta of vi. 2,700 (rightly condemned in 
PW.) is replaced in B. 61. 21, by tritiget@. The epic has 
dageti, analogous to sapteti, naveti, not as decade but as one 
hundred (as who should say ‘ninety, tenty”), the form, how- 
ever, being formulaic like xnevatir nave (above), and probably 
a new formation, as it occurs only in the later part of the epic. 
The decisive cases as regards the meaning are (i, 16. 8-13 and) v. 
108. 14, the latter: 
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ikdrasyd "the jayante srtayo dagatir daga, 


where a ‘“‘thousand branches” is Nilakantha’s undoubtedly cor- 
rect interpretation. In xiii, 30, 21, the ten might be decades 
or hundreds (of days), though here also Nilakantha admits only 
the latter aud says the word is slinlogie-Bildiung.* 

Holtzmann, op. eit., $483, has spoken of aaptedacests at iii, 
268. 11. Ithink Nilakantha’s explanation (having cight royal 
acts and nine sfddéeis and geftix) ia quite inadmissible, Families 
‘having seventeen ” would be more likely to be thought sinful 
than virtuous. Compare the ‘‘seventeen fools and sinners ” of 
vy. 3%. 1-6. Then in v. 36. 22, the ‘* great families ” are defined 
as those which efe seaptayune vesenti, “seven virtues” being 
their possession, which suggests scpteynnesu as the right read- 
ing. But here the meter alone is enough to change saptedegese 
to septadacesu (vayam punch septadagess Aysne kulesu sarve 
‘necncemesn jatah). 

Higher numbers. Nineteen is not wwredeage in the epic 
but, as in Latin undeviginti, chonuniteeti? In xiii, 10%. 8%, 
ekonuvinget serves as an ordinal, ehonwningut? dine standing 
parallel to aedece, saptadacame, estidace, and pirnae vinge 
(divase), At C. xi. 561, pariniigat offers a form parallel to 
tringat (also tréiigeti); but B, 19, 15 has pogya Argue for pari- 
vinget (Viviiectim), Ini. 2. 330, B. has wéieat, C., trineat ; 
ib, 879, véitipar edohagatin?, The late Rimiyana also admits 
vingat in ekaviiget (ref. PW.). The epie accusative of the 
following deeades is frequently identical with the nominative; 
for example, in i, 86. 15, abAakseh parades triigat, either form 
doing duty for either case. Examples of triigat and priirdgat, 
as accusatives of object and duration respectively, are given 
below, and in xiii. 168. 5 and 27, respectively, pufedpat is 
accusative, cvroerih panedgat, and paficdgatem is nominative, 
astapaned pate ritryah paydnasyd Udy me gatéh, as in the 
further case cited below. The corresponding ordinals in the 
text (the adhydyes are counted by -tema forms as well) are 
short, ehaviiga, dvdvinga, trayoviica, caturvinga, pateavinca, 
sudvinga, suptaviiga, astivinga, ekonatriiga (compare ekona- 
sesti, ekonasupteti, 1, 2. 204, 289, ete.), xiii, 107. 93-121. 





"For thousand the later epic uses dagacatam:; tathe 's{indh dagaca- 
tam prdpnuvantt, xiii. 102, 86, etc. (meter, Great Epie, p. #05). 
* Or vitigatir ekond, vi. 4. 15. 
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Before leaving this subject I would say a few words on cer- 
tain declined forms of ek, not because they are irregular as 
forms, but on account of the way they are used. The first point 
is the parallelism between the adverbial ablative and the instrn- 
mental, as shown in 

v. 43. 21, tribhir dedbhyam ebate va crthite yeh, 

According to the commentator, vrfAdtr here means possessed 
of or furnished with, rte, a meaning not usually recogniser, 
but in accordance with the sense of the passage, which says that. 
one who has in his power all the twelve virtues is fit to rule the 
earth, while “he that is furnished with three, two, or one,” is 
to be known as one having wealth, fesya sedi aati te at needi- 
tenyeh, In any case, eheteh ia used freely here as a correlative 
of the instrumental.' 

The same form has a meaning almost recognized in the Pet. 
lexicon, which ascribes to it, besides the ablative sense and that 
of ‘on the one hand,” the meaning of “together,” or “im one.” 
By a slight extension of meaning efefeh means altogether, 
solely, or, quite literally, one-ly, only, as in vi. 107. 230, | 

yotha prajedliteid: echadin petetingeth acnveblicrerneas 
ehete mertyin abbyeti tetha him Bhismem lyiedn, 


*“As an insect entering a blazing fire meets only with death, so 
I, on having encountered Bhisma.” This, at least, is Nilakan- 
tha’s exposition, who takes the word as equivalent to (ed‘zir) 
Aenelem, irtyea eve, rather than as contrasting the insect ** on 
the one hand” with the speaker. The plural efe meaning 
“alone” may be used as well as the singular, adi "he ‘pacnté 
suscmpncnion, “eat dainties alone,” xii. 228. 44. 

Examples of the correlation by two efwte/ are not uncommon. 
One is found in 


xii. 12. 12, ehetag ce trayo rdjen grhesthdereimea ehatah, 


where against the other three orders is weighed that of the 
householder, which is said to be equal to all the others put 
together. 





* For the usual meaning if applied here would be ‘he who on the one 
hand is furnished with three or two.” Compare the parallel use of 
prathamatah in xii. 83. 1, esa prathamato vrttir dvitiydh ernu, Bha- 
rata. 
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In the following stanza I think we may see an extension of 
Vedic usage surviving in the epic: 
MM. 21. 7, nye sdme progansanti vydydmen: apere jandh 
natin net ed pere hecid ubheayperis cet tatha Opere, 


The commentator admits the double negative as an affirmative 
mul according to him the stanza would mean: ** Some praise mild- 
ness, Others praise a strenuous life, still others praise the one 
(Youa-discipline, Aya), and others again praise both.” But, 
although the afirmative double negative is not an impossibility, 
it carries with it 4 strength of affirmation’ that is quite uncalled 
for in this passage, where eh certainly has no right to be 
represented by dAyducim, In the continuation it is said that 
some sit in quiet meditation, some are active in governing, and 
others are chdatagilina!, which may have led the commentator 
here to set up a third object of devotion. Lut with the antithe- 
ais of wdJeyinn there can be no doubt that efam is one of the | 
two already mentioned, and the meaning to be expected is that 
some praise milduess, some praise energy, some praise neither, 
and some praise both; which, in my opinion, is what the pas- 
sage was intended to mean when it was first written, In other 
words, for wi? Avis we co, we should read nai hei co we, which 
preserved the old phrase found in BAT. vi. 2. 2, ad ‘ara evtee 
ekeuis eos wed s ib. 3, teto mad Vea eo wer peda, Otherwise 
wwe ect ne survives only in indefinites, wt Aether cee ne, ete. 
The sense of néi hew as *‘*many a” is here excluded. This 
latter meaning is common, e. g., nai Think yugeviparyayan 
(cvesem), “many an age,” xii, 229. 49,* 


‘Tt is used, however, generally, where two clauses are distinguished, 
é. g., na cit "va na prayuiljila, samkirnam partvarjayel, “ not that one 
should not commit (these faults, but) one should avoid excess,” xii. 56. 
42; or in strong affirmation, na sa yajfio na bhavitd, i, 38.2, “it will 
surely occur ;" nahi trim no "teahe hantum, xii, 297, 80, “assuredly I can 
kill thee.” Compare the parallel in the same scene (repeated) in xii. 
224. 88, evarh nat ‘va na cet kdlah... pdiayeyam aha tvd ‘dya, “1 
could kill you now; if it were not so, if Time did not (prevent).” Com- 
pare xii. 289. 4-6, ending efad evan ca nai ‘var ca na co ‘bhe nd ‘nubhe 
tatha. 

‘In xiv, 49, a similar but longer string of opinions is given by kecit, 
anye, apare, and eke, indifferently, ending with ¢l. 18, sarvam eke pra- 
canisanti na sarvam iti cd ‘pare, ‘some praise everything and others 
nothing.” 
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In regard to the choice between edvt or edveferre, the epic uses 
elther, as in xu. 51. 9, erromy ehetaram ner easy 10, ehaaye 
jayam dgaise, ("like the mother of two gamblers) I prefer 
neither, hope for victory of the one.” In i. 119. 15, wdeyii 
"ham taksato ddhven condanendi "ham wubksotah nea "hadydneaia see 
kelydnei cintayann ubhayos tayoh, “not thinking ill or good 
to appertain to [these both] either of these, him cutting one 
arm with an axeand him anointing one with sandal-paste ” (for 
anyateram), In triads, one, another, and a third, ersgyer, epoerer, 
pure; eka, apara, eka, and so forth, xii. 86. 30; 187. 4. 
Though eters is used quite regularly, Aim may take its place, 
agin xii, 136, 16, where, after two are mentioned, we find hii: 
au jydyesterian, “which (of these two) is more greater?” So 
Aetemece and ket, xii. 167. 2. 


On the form of other epic numbers I may refer to what 
has already been given in the Petersburg lexicon and in Profes- 
sor Speyer’s Sanskrit Syntax, I will only register another pait- 
edpatim (guadh proktah) for paiiedcut, xii, 256. 8, and observe 
that dafsaptati appears in Manu, vii, 157, but epic drdanptati (in 
the same passage) at xii, 59. 71; at the same time remarking az 
to paté for patdui, in ii, 67..6, where C. has prteni eutih, that 
masculine gett belongs to the more recent parts of the epie, 
‘whence grtd, like vied, may have been the original. As to 
the feminines, trigeti, ete., which have been noticed hy Speyer, 
op, eft,, $294, these forms are also late in the epic, ¢régaf? and 
saptaceti (i, 3. 324) and cognate forms are found in still 
later works. Further: besides depepetem, above (and dupuad- 
fasrean), ‘‘a ten-hundred,” there is the uncommon uncom- 
pounded singular form (as if plural), as in xiii, 112. 14-15, 
where, parallel to deagepatem vedaniddm (in gl. 28), appears 
brdhinendndiie cotenie dage, 

The question as regards appositional construction may be dis- 
cussed here though it pertains to syntax rather than to form. 
All substantive numerals may take this construction, sas- 
ram pariedecrda, i, 94, 41, ete., which ig not irregular if we 
understand ‘‘years, a thousand,” rathér than ‘‘ thousand (of) 
years.” But with the higher numbers the noun is usually either 
compounded, narsdyutini, ete. or is in the genitive, prerisame- 
dhiiniia ayutam, i, 95. 20. 
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The particular example just given has indeed a sort of stereo- 
typed form, especially when ‘‘cleven thousand years” are 
referred to, As one says beAnocrsegandn, “many year-rows,” 
e. g. xiil, 111. 98, so one says year-hundreds or thousands, paii- 
comergegate, ete., and uses a formula with eleven, ten thousand 
and ten hundred: dege nersesehosriini dager nergegatiind en, 
ili, 12. 12; diee Aelpdyetdnd, ib, 200. 121. A modifying 
number is placed in the same construction, as a general thing, 
eyitdnd pofiedget (accusative) with genitive, xiii. 107. 31; ayred- 
dhs mergiachusrdndt dedtrinedt abheodt ile, “the war (of the 
gods and their elder brothers, the devils) lasted thirty-two year- 
thousands,” xii, 33. 26. But here also a genitive is often found 
(more correct), dre yugitadis sehasre, xiii, 107, 113, ete., and 
an inverted order, as in getenarse, not as adjective but noun, is 
permitted, wityegah geteoergdnd (jieeti), xiii, 111. 86 (compare 
patagéradam), in this instance due, perhaps, to the meter {to 
avoid a third wipelé after a trochee), but found also ib. 118, 
krmir wingetivarsind, The very unusual construction found in 
i, 90. 1 is probably due to meter also. Here we have seiinet- 
seri cyntioie cotindim, ‘a ten-thousand of hundred years.” 
Close by occurs another case of apposition, i. 93. 24, tad 
‘dud gdh cote arbudaini, ‘then 1 gave cows, a hundred 
lhuudred-millions,” 

An adjective may or may not agree with the implied genitive; 
both together, for example, in iii, 127. 2 and 13, bAdrydpataii 
seedrgindm and sedrgam. Possessives, by the way, put the 
numeral either first or last, with possessive ending, dapagu, 
athasrageu, gogatin, xi. 78. 11. Compare with the last, ib. 
102, 43, yo yosdhesri cotadah acmdm aaindm, gavdi ati 
dadydde eet. 

In regard to the syntax of decades, both genitive and appo- 
sition are common, and, beginning with vinceti, we find, for 
example, aansdrdn vitigatim, xii, 111, 117; trivicad agnin 
(ayajein), xiii. 1038. 36. An interesting case historically is 
found in xii, 335, 35-37, ehaviigatir utpannds te prajapatayah 
smrtih, not only because “twenty-one Prajapatis” are late- 
epic, but because in the twenty names given as those of the sons 
of Niriyana one has been left out, the list being Brahman, 
Sthinu, Manu, Daksa, Bhrgu, Dharma, Yama, Marici, Afigiras, 
Atri, Pulaséys, Pulaha, Kratu, Vasistha, Paramesthin, Vivas- 
vat, Soma, Kardama, Krodha, Vikrita. 
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The singwar noun (an unusual case, compare Speyer, 8. Ayi- 
tex, $294) occurs with triiget in xiii. 101. 15, werehoin trii- 
gaton prapye (vw. loin C.). The plaral decade also is found in 
the later epic, e. g. trifcato ‘beliiw, xitt, 108, 34. 

The word wiipeti gives the name Viviigati, a hero whose 
foregoue fate is to be attacked with twenty arrows, ina repeated 
phrase: Viefieatii: eo vbheatya virathoon Artendu prabhiuh, vi 
117. 44—vii, 14. 27, ete. Such number-names are not confine! 
to this hero and the three wise men, Ekata, Dvita, Trita, as they 
are found also in the satyrs’ names, Astaka and Navaka, Skan- 
(a's goat-faced sons, ili. 228. 13; and in xiy. 4. 5 are mentioned 
Iksviku's descendants Vinica and Viviiya, who are unknown to 
the early epic but appear in the Purinic literature and the 
pseudo-epic so clearly associated with it. 

An ordinal may be employed to take the place of a cardinal pre- 
fixed to another cardinal, as in i. 95. 37, ceturedigeae putreget- 
mn bebhive, ‘*a twenty-fourth son-century was born,” that is 
one hundred plus twenty-four, which leads eventually to cetir- 
einige being used for crfereiierti asin cateroihpaksara for the 
Giiyatri in the [arivaiga (v. PW.), a meaning that may belong 
to the passage above as well. 

The ordinal may (but does not generally) agree with distrib- 
uted singulars, althongh combined with one, as in the verse of 
ii. 77, 31 repeated at xiii, 148. 61, Duryodhenaaya HKarneraye 
Cukuneg ca... Duhpdsanccaturthdndm bhiinih pésyeti oyi- 
tom. The ordinal in such a phrase as ‘five went and she tou 
(as) sixth” ueeds no comment, and almost as common is such a 
turn as “‘they five set out having her (as) sixth;” but “with 
self as” is probably a late loeution, though like the Greek 
idiom. It is found in (xii, 177, 52, dtodd seepternersis hétmecrsis 
Aetud) the same passage from which examples of these construc- 
tions may be taken, namely, ‘seventh with himself (instrumen- 
tal) went the king,” xvii. 1. 23-25, prusthitdn Drdupadisasth an 
... bhriteruh patca Arend ec sasthi vd cai ve saptamah, fol- 
lowed by @tmcnd saptame raja niryaydu Gajasdivayat (late 
addition to Pinini, vi. 3. 6, PW. Rim. examples). As dtu, 
plural reflexive in singular, is not very fully illustrated in PW., 
Iwill add withemrntem fed “tidacnna menire, ‘they regarded 
themselves as having a savior,” i. 183. 10. 
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The word dvitiya, “‘sevond,” passes in compounds from the 
meaning ‘having as second” to that of “* with," and independ- 
ently to that of alter (ego), i. e.,a friend. Familiar examples are 
those given by Speyer, ehityddeitiya, “ (doubled) with his shad- 
ow,” «aideifiye “seconded by his sword.” An example of the 
personal construction is Vayadhdnedvitiya, “along with Y¥.," 
xiv. G0. 11° (compare defffyeoet, with instrumental, iii, $13. 47); 
we nifigeh, “my friend,” xiii, 102. 67. The idiom, though 
perhaps not new, is not often used,—generally in late passages. 
Another case occurs inv. 60. 26, Arsuendeitiyes, a passage not 
removed from the suspicion of being a late adornment. 

The second ordinal answers to our “‘another™ in sueh phrases 
as dnitivesdgeranibia, ‘like another ocean ;” while the * same” 
ig expressed by the first cardinal: ehvduithdh prthakaukhih, 
“having the same sorrows but separate pleasures,” i. 10. 4 and 
50; ektrthe, ehabhajene, “having the same aim, food,” ete,” 

Ordinals are occasionally used to indicate time. First in 
time, as contrasted with a subsequent event, is, indeed, gener- 
ally given by pire, “former,” parocrapan?, “ preliminary 
symptoms,” xi. 228. 15 or purreatit, “previously,” i. 189. 22; 
but prefhewee is used in the same way, prethamein .. . pagedt, 
“at first and afterwards,” xii. 227. G8, ete. A “second time” 
ix deifiyam, Gi. GO. 7; doth pitreaim idisis trfigam, “twice 
before and now for the third time,” iii, 92. 9; pirvam... 
prnelk ... ides tytiyoim, “first, then again, and now for the 
third time,” xviii. 3. 35; often as adj., esd tréiyd jijidad tern 
Arta, ‘thie is the third examination you have taken,” ib. 32. 

Before passing on to.the epie methods of indicating arithme- 
tical processes in detail, Imay remark that with the exception 
of time (and religious observances)," where the duodecimal sys- 





‘The next stanza, xiv, 66. 12, has a form not recognized in the lexi- 
con, pitravasdim, as compared with the regular pitrsvasdram, the latter 
found in v. 90. 1; viii, 87, 16; xiv. 52. 58. Another late passage, vi. 
116. 3, has svasdm (like duhitém in Virdta; the last noticed by Holtz- 
mann, Anhang, § 371). 

* Occasionally ambiguous. Thus, ekapafnitd is the condition of hav- 
ing “the same wife”; but in R. v. 28. 13, ekapatnitvam is having 
“only one wife.” But the context makes the meaning clear. 

4 The expansion is rather wide on this sida and varies between time- 
divisions (twelve years of fasting, sacrificing, etc.) and religious num- 
bers, for example, the twelve syllables of the pdda of the jagati verse, 
iii. 134, 19 (observe navdkaard brhati, ib, 18), 
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tem, 12, (30) G0, ete., is naturally selected, the decimal system 
isin ordinary use, both for the system of administration, xii. 
87. 1ff., and for the army, ib. 100. 31, etc. But it docs not 
appear in any system of measures and only once is used of 
weights, though it should be added that the indications of 
values are so rare as to be of little importance (in il, 134. 15, 
restdtes pend catenin: cahdaté s also draunika, ref. PW.). 


COUNTING AND ADDITION. 


Except in counting up money, sempidieyati, and a poetical 
use of yj and yore (netndi na yogo gancntiae Tt caeodt, of 
the nine digits in counting, ii, 134. 105 treme sreiieteese Aeer- 
am veliie divas co ytueyoje dat, “* she reckoned the time,” ib. 
296. 7), the usual word for count (counting is ganand) is (pra)' 
ganayati, as in iii, 193. 28, yatra "hdni ne genyante, “where 
lays are not counted ;” saaganand nd ‘sti, “there’s no count- 
ing,” xiv. 75. 24; ganayasva, “count,” iii, 72. 23; a word 
that passes into the sense of reckon, think, especially with w/, 
and regard, re co tin genaydin deuh, disregarded them,” viii. 
37. 10 (qenaye in R. vii. 16. 42 appeara as gece, sedvensdn set 
gane, ‘TL don’t regard men”). Often follows the object compare: 
in the instrumental, ne genaydmy etéis truend ‘pi, “I do not 
eare a straw for them,” ii. 44. 34. Though ganeyea is used, yet 
the corresponding adjective, caleulable, is usually parimeya or 
sankhyeya, soikhaye, i. 74, 83; ii, 121. 11, ete.; i. 55. 2, cedk- 
rasya yajiuh patesamikhyoe ubtah ; xiii, 107. 36, scakhya ati- 
guna, “inealenlable number.” The idea of addition is given 
both by simple juxtaposition, usually prefixing, of cardinal or 
even ordinal (above) numbers, whereby it is sometimes doubtful 
whether, as in degagatem, the modification is by addition or by 
multiplication; and by edhikum,asin eka catddhikd (i. 115. 21 
and 41, ekddhikagatam pirnam, gatem paneidhikam, or pre- 
fixed); that of completeness, by parnet, full, sdégre, all, and api 
and pari. Ouly the last requires a word.*| The native scho- 





*tatah praganaydm dsuk kasya vdro ‘dya, “they calculated whose 
turn it was," i. 164. 14. 

* For piirga: ‘they say that ten hundreds are a full, pirga, thou- 
sand,” iii. 184.17. For sdgra: catath sdgram, “a whole hundred,” xii. 
112.6; RB. G. v. 7. 88; for api; “still be to thee even (full) ninety-nine 
sons, but abandon this one,” patam ekonam apy astu putrdndm, tyajai 
‘nam ekam, 1. 115. 87. . 
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liast gives to peri not the sense of completeness but of addition. 
Unfortunately he does not recognize the reading perivizgat, 
given above, but he renders pericuturdaca by fifteen at iii. 1. 
11 and iii, 93. 28, and at ii, 3. 87 by “fourteen over” (more). 
On prrigoduge, at iii, 78. 3, he says nothing. Completeness 
would seem to he the real meaning by analogy with parfseimat- 
weve, for example in iii, 108. 13.46., sfetarcprrivetecrin . . 
scmunertaurersitivcare fie gate divye, 

Less common is the use of wffere. Ini, 128. 18, cutai ekot- 
terene tes, *'a hundred of them with one more.” So in iii, 
308. 1, degottere in the phrase gwhle depottare pokse, “on the 
eleventh bright half-month” (after ten full months). This 
accords not only with the scholiast’s explanation but also with the 
usual allotment of ten (whole) months of pregnancy, Other 
examples of after as plus will be found correctly given in the 
Petersburg lexicon. Colloquial is Aine wicram, “what more?”; 
not to have vféeren” is to be unable to reply to a remark, 
Another word for “more” is @rdhemm, over, beyond, with 
ablative. An adjective with pores ov praia also does duty for 
a ‘more ": pddurcaksia parcheatio “beyond a hundred guards,” 

- 0. 80; punmoiachesra vipradh, “over a thousand priests,” 

. 38. 245 as pers itself is used, chug ef pi petat pareh, “ one 
more than a hundred,” i, 115. 1; seiwatsereparah ksapa, 
“more than a year (of) nights,” i. 221. 13 (viii. 90. Gl; 78. 58, 
pereheate aud pereiieats have already been cited by Professor 
Holtzmann, #4 Geachichte, i, p. 161. Examples are not 
numerous), Nilakantha follows an improbable tradition in 
attributing the meaning of “more” to wis in néstringa, (a 
sword) ‘more than thirty” thumbs in length, tritigadangula- 
dhikesh, wv. 423. 16, and elsewhere. 

The word, adhikea or abhyadhika, is used to convey a com- 
parative notion, ‘more than,” dinghebhyag ec mernusyebhyoh 
pramdndd adhike bhuvi, “ greater in size even than tall men,” 
xiii. 160. 15; which leads to the sense “superior to,” laghewe 
adustrvesn servesiim abhyadhikeh, i, 132. 15, and even to that 
of ‘‘more happy.” ‘The ablative usually follows. Examples : 

viii. 35, 4, igvardd adhikah, (Brahman) ‘greater than Civa.” 

vii. 74, 25, yoga tvatio ‘dhike ‘rjunah, “superior to you 

throngh practice.” 

vil. 32. 61, Arerno Ay abladhikeh Parthdt, the same. 
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viii, 83. 31, alfiyadhike rasah, ‘‘a better taste.” 
ii. 92. 15, ho ndmdé bhyadhibus tateh, “more blessed (supe- 
rior, better off) than he.” 


Bo (abAy) a@iikeo is used as the comparative-maker of adjec- 
tives: Some Rohinydm abhyodhikam pritimdn bhiteh, “ Soma 
was more in love with Rohini,” xii. 343. 57; sd "dike cobhe- 
mind, ‘she was more lovely,” i, 221, 20, But «dhitw may 
mean “too great,” as in the only defeet of Arjuna: piuefiie 
‘syd Whike, xiv. 87, 8 (hia cheekbones were too promiment)." 


SUBTRACTION. 


The farmer's crop which is sedbhagepariguddhe is “cleared” 
of the royal tax, that is, the sixth part of it has been subtracted, 
xiii, 113. 19. The usual term to indicate that one number has 
been subtracted from another is fu, lacking, deficient, periieo- 
nee catam, “a hundred less five,” iii. 72.11. The independent 
use of this word is rare: ttwe dviyajane gated, ‘two incomplete 
leagues” (not quite two), ix. 5. 50. Nilakantha recognizes the 
meaning of syd, the usual word for almost, in arera, which 
occurs in ii. 15. 28, ener survdn vace cakre Jardscndhah patd- 
vevran, ‘he has overcome almost all a hundred,” after it has 
been said that the kings overcome were a hundred and one, and 
just before the more precise statement that they numbered 
eighty-six and that fourteen remained, pes rajang coturdaga, 
gl. 18 and 25, to complete the tale of one hundred. As one and 
a hundred means only a large number, nyftne, ‘not quite,” is 
supported by the context as the probable meaning of every, and 
another passage also seems to show that this meaning, not recog- 
nized in the lexicon, which gives only ‘‘at least” with numbers, 
is possible. This is na kag cid aherat tated anhasrdvarci 
arhanam, ‘no one brought as tribute there less than a thou- 
sand,” ii, 34, 11, literally ‘“‘a tribute having a diminished thou- 
sand,” so that aera, “less,” forms the counterpart to where, 
‘“more.” The other meaning, from the idea of ‘‘less,” that of 
“‘at least,” is, however, the usual one, as in mantringh trya- 





1 For “a half more than all” we have “ all and more by” in xiii, 125, 

10 (extension of Manu iv. 85); ardhendi ‘tdni sarvini nppatih kathyate 

‘dhikah. The scholiast says adhikah is in antithesis to a little, kpudra, 
king (equal to all these by a half is a great king). 
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werdh, “at least three,” xii, 83. 47. The “deficient” idea is 
common enough with nouns, for example, yundecara, “deficient 
in qualities,” and glides naturally into the combination with 
numbers. Another example of the rarer sense may, I think, be 
found im xii, $21. 158: ave (rap?) treayed dagabhdgend tetaa te 
wayo dagdeardéh, where “at least teu” scareely makes the 
required autithesis of not even ten; for the sense seems to be 
that avery energetic warlike king “should be satisfied with a 
teuth and any other with still less."' Opposed, by the way, to 
eevee in the usual sense is perce. As shown above, pare 
means **more;” but purcnet means “at most,” sedesraparanc, 
‘‘at most a thousand,” and this ‘* most” is used for ‘‘ whole,” 
trinersaparamosita, of seeds kept to the highest point of three 
yearg, or, as we should say, three whole years, xiv. 91. 16. 

The ‘remainder’ is cesam or ight, as in poiedgateuie set 
en ces dindndin tive jinitusya, “the remainder of thy life is 
fifty-six days,” xii. 51. 14; eéstem elpersis neh, ** our life’s rem- 
nant is short;” cecesy auyesu Adtleste ‘at other times, on remain- 
ing occasions,” i. 122. 26; ese, ‘‘as for the rest,” agegates,, 
‘“wholly ” (without remainder), The participle is more com- 
mon than the noun, versie? triné géstin’, “three years remain,” 
xv. 20. 32, and so often, especially with other participles, Aate- 
eistih, ** those left from the killed,” still alive, xii. 54. 5, ete. 
The verb commonly used is Aiyate, “is less” (avagisyate, 
“remains,” avecistomocistam), opposed to «atirieyate ‘is 
more ;” samibhavati, ‘‘is equal” (equal in size is generally sai- 
mitam); for ‘‘ equal” as quit, the same word, whheryari tet sanei- 
thatam, “both sides are quit,” xii. 139. 24; equal, of scales, 
tld me sarvabAditesu samd tistheté (acmo ‘hei sarvabhittesw), 
xii, 263.10. Compare xi. 176. 10: 


dhnneanyane ea rijyeie ea telayd sametolayoam 
atyarieyata daridryank rdjydd api gunddhikam, 
**T weighed in the scale poverty and kingship; poverty having 
more good qualities surpassed even kingship.” ‘The measure is 
given by praména, either of size (as usual) or of number, as in 





1 Just before, the dagavarga is the group of imperial factors, but this 
does not seem to be referred to in this verse. The king, gu, is expressly 
mahotsdha and fond of military duties. 
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xiii. 107. 32, domain prondnenc samen, ; 


sc. rhscearmagatcaya, (he is exalted in the Brahman world) 
‘faqually (as to years) with the number of hairs” (of a hundred 
bearskins). “Less” asinferior, secondary, is dune (see the next 
paragraph). 


MULTIPLICATION. 


While the word for times in its literal sense is (-reres) 
Artonh, poiicnkytocs tonyo btah, i. 197, 405 trtheaplakpteah, 
passim, the verb for times, multiply, is geusaey, whenee yeuite, 
multiplied hy (the number preceding), literally “qualified.” In 


later texts, gamikpte is used in just the same way, but in the | 


epic this word is, I think, used only in dvignuitptavikrnimes. 
(Great Epie, p. 419). Inthe same way, gvnibhata is used in 
later texts for geiite, multiplied, but in the epic it means infe- 
rior (compare gduna), gunibhatd guadh sree tisthanti hi pord- 
krame, ‘‘all qualities are qualified in (inferior to) valor,” ii, 16. 
11. But usually no verb is needed to express multiplication, 
which as a formal arithmetical process the epic has as little occa- 
sion to make use of as subtraction. But the informal multipli- 
eation of ordinary language, double, thrice, a hundred-fold, 
without formal sums, is as common as in any other language, 
and the times thus indicated is regularly expressed either by 
simple juxtaposition of numbers, whereby, as has already been 
said, one is uncertain whether addition or multiplication is 
intended, as in pavieegeteim, one hundred and five or five hun- 
dred, iv. 43. 6 (only the syntax sometimes shows decidedly, sri- 
nam paileapuicdgad est pattir vidhiyate, “a pattiis reckoned as 
five [and] fifty men,” v. 155. 28); or by the noun guna, as in 
satcira dvigunacrotrah, “having six heads and double as many 
ears,” ili, 225.17; ehdikam trigundih pardih, ‘‘each one (he 
wopnded) with three times the number of arrows” (each had 
used), viii. 48.70; tatah sastigune hile, ‘in a time sixty times 
longer than that,” xiii. 28.10. In this last case the same idea 
is expressed in the following stanzas without guna, but perhaps 
only because this word has been used several times already. 
Thus in 11, tetas tu dvipate hale labhate hindaprsthatim, “in a 
time two hundred (times longer) than that.” As an adverb: 
tateh catagunam duhkham idem mim aspread bhrgam, ‘* this 
grief has afflicted me sorely, a hundred times worse than that,” 
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xi. 27. 33. In this use gv has ousted almost completely the 
old wrt of trivrt, which survives ouly in a few hereditary turns. 
A very uncommon equivalent is aaikigye, as m xv. 3. 68, geayet 
nigeshesrenca cotesomkhyenca dh balan, “whose strength is 
comparable with a thousand elephants' a hundred times over”. 
(numbered a liundred), Between the qualitative and temporal 
meaning, where the word is equivalent to Arfea), “ times,” 
lies the application fowl in ii, 24.6, where,in a wrestling- 
match, one is whirled about a hundred times, gafaguadm, a 
description, by the way, copied in many details hy the writer of 
iv. 13, where ¢l. 36, for example, has the same expréssion. 
Here dejqruem occurs in a physical sense also, reetao dudgsenetaii 
cakve, “he doubled that demon up,” i. 163. 27 and elsewhere. 

A combination of adding and multiplying, as in ‘‘ more than 
ao imany times that” is expressed by the gemeted numeral (to 
use this word thus) plus the word for “more.” Thus, ‘he 
gave them wealth more than five times what they had asked 
him for” is pradde ca dravinam... yatho "Mtaventas te tes- 
mina tateuh potcagunddhikam, ii, 13,15. Without “more”: 
yatho "padistem dedrydih haryak paieagune rathah, “let my 
chariot be furnished with five times (as many arrows) as the 
teachers enjoin,” vii. 112. 48; yatha veda dvignnem vetst, 
‘von know twice as much as he knows,” vill. 32. G2. Tere 
partial correlation takes the place of the comparative (ablative) 
idea, The more elaborate construction is also common, as in 
xiii, 100. 7: yathd ca grhinas togah,. . tathd patagund pritir 
devatandm, ‘a hundredfold so great is the joy of the divinities 
as is the satisfaction of the householder.” 

Sometimes, when the completion of the clause is easily. under- 
stood, it is left out entirely, and we find (of the a/ine sacrifice) 
daksinduk trigundih kuru, tritvam vrajath, “make the fee 
threefold, let it reach treble,” xiv. $8. 14, that is, make it three 
times more (than ordinary). 

Some curiously awkward methods of multiplying are found. 
Ini, 55. 2, after saying that Indra’s sacrifices are a hundred in 


® _ Ne 


1 So in using the ablative it is not necessary, any more than in Greek, 
to be precise in the application of the case following “times that ;” 
agvamedhdd dacagunam phalam dhuh, “they say the fruit is ten-fold 
(that of) a horse-sacrifice,” iii. 82. 27. 
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number, ancvye, the poet adds: “But your sacrifice here, O 
Bharata, is tethd peraus telycsaikhayea cctesu. vai,” which the 
scholiast explains as equal to an aya of Cakra’s (100100), 
but perhaps only another hundred is intended. In xiv. 65. 18, 
.however, there is no escaping the awkwardness with which one 
number is multiplied into another of a separate category. What 
the poet wants to say is sixty thousand camels and twice as 
many hundred horses, which he expresses by ‘* twice as many 
horses hundreds,” geatir vatreschosrdud catdndé doiguad haydh, 
This is followed by féevad eee with the plural noun, geheutiné 
rathdg e@i’oa tdved eva harcnavah, that is, “just as much” 
instead of ‘‘as many.” So in iti, 281. 10-12, ‘fourteen crores 
of Pigiicas, twice as much of Raksasas, dpistinat (with genitive 
and with Aefyah supplied), and three times as many Yaksas,” 
tateh triguad yoksah, Similarly, ydvat tasya bhavet pustia tejo 
{ete.), Arsene tattrigendam, ‘however much may be Arjuna’s 
prosperity, glory, etc., Krana’s is three times that,” xiii. 148. 
34. Ordinarily the numeral adjectives agree with the nouns 
compared, as in i, 122. 27, ydvantah pdvakah proktah soniiis 
tdvante eva tu; vil, 201, 59, sastin. versaschasrdni tivanty 
eve catdéad eo, A connecting link is furnished by tévat as part 
of a compound yivanti tisyd romitni tivadyugasahasrdni, iii, 
200. 71, ete, 

Another case of comparing numerically different sorts of 
things is found in vii. 65. 9, but here the number is the same: 
varksde ca yapa ydeantel...te tathdi tee punae cd Taye 
tivantah hdficand ‘Maven, 

Distribution is expressed by repetition, with or withont an 
adverb: nauvame navame ‘hani... dagdhe vdi gate gate, *‘ each 
ninth day... as often as the tenth day passed,” xiii. 107. 39, 
43; traydndm mithunci sarvam ekdikasya prthak prthak, 
‘each one separately has two of the three,” xiv. 18. 27. This 
relieves one of the necessity of distinguishing between each and 
all; for example, in xiv. 90. 34, Ruduveiis Rielavaik sarve vye- 
bhajanta, “they all divided (so that each obtained) one 
Avedeve: s” iii, 124. 21, catasrag ed yout daistrd yojandndis 
goto catem, ** four fangs extending a hundred leagues each.” 
But etdita is usually expressed, as above and in ii, 52. 21, dat- 
tvdi *hiiko dagagetdn kufjardn, ‘each giving ten hundred 
elephants.” The noun used alone may be singular, jatam jatar 





pare 
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eo ad putriai kafpaty cmbhesi, “she throws in the water (each) 
son when born,” or plural, jétin jitdn proksipd ‘amda (putrdn), 
1. 98. 13 and 9%. 43. The verb may agree with the singular: 
chiibus te tadd pdrih kramegah parinoksyate, xii, 237. 116, 
perhaps only metrical, as in the same chapter rocfnd for roedineé, . 
cl. 88. The late derivative chvidercyenc is found in xii. 826. 
38, ted cnfahpurckiacien arcane deren dane ekailte- 
¢yene (herve the grove opens out from the third AwAsyd of the 
palace). 

With adjectives the cardinal stem prefixed multiplies the 
adjective, caturbladrataras' tocyd, “four times os happy (com- 
pared) with you,” in vii. 55. 49. and xii. 29. 30, two scenes 
where all the ‘‘kings that died” are spoken of at length in two 
different but related accounts, of some valne for the history of 
the epic.” In vii, 70. 25, the phrase is intensified: ecaturbhe- 
dratards tuayd bhadrepatadhivah, 

Finally, there is the multiplication expressed by (@hd@ as an 
ending, which gives not only the times of division and conse- 
quent multiplication of parts, and time literally, ahadhd, “at 
one time,” but also the multiple times in numbers, septadhd, 
‘*geven times (over).” Sapte tridkd is thus equivalent to sapte 
trigundni, In xii, 223, 22, the Gandharvas dance sat sahasrand 





''The instrumental is not so very rare. Compare eko hi bahubhih 
¢reydn, “one (sage) better than many” (fools), iii. 99. 22; ko nw svan- 
tatarv maya, ix. 64. 21; sd ‘ped kpeatari mayd, xii. 128. 14; durmarsana- 
taras tvayd, xii, 227.81. The ablative is used after a positive, mama 
balam bhimat vdyor api, “my strength is greater than the wind,” xii. 
155.6. One case expresses comparison, the other the distance from, 
sukhat sukhataram praptah, ‘coming from joy to more joy,” xiii. 119. 
11. The ablative is found with only an implied comparison, rdjydd 
devatvam iechanti, “they wish godship from kingship,” xii. 180. 20, 
leading to preference (urye and abl.; also greydn diho na bhakganam, i. 
230, 21, etc.; Holtzmann, § 292 b). Noticeable is the double ablative 
showing clearly the construction’s origin, svavirydd rdjaviryde ca sya, 
viryam balavattaram, “from (of) his own and a king's, his own power 
is stronger,” xii, 165. 18. Holtzmann, at § 281, gives a few more exam- 
ples of the instrumental. To the gen. comparat., my Great Epic, p. 
478, add maranarh cobhanath (=varam) tasya, i. 79, 18. 

? The introduction of the former is in the latter put at the end of the 
account and the latter omits the second Rama, which completes the list 
of sixteen in Drona. Bharata, too, changes places, being the antepe- 
nultimate king in Canti but the fifth in Drona, which has several later 
features. 
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saptadhd, literally in seven groups of six thousands, or seven 
times six thousand, that is, a not unusual amplification by a 
sacred multiple of an old group, for the Atharva Veda, xi. 5. 2, 
gives the same conventional gfaaheardh, though here three 
hundred thirty-three are added, The epic itself gives to the 
Gandharvas auother conventional number at ili, 159. 6, where 
they are cighty-cight thousand in wumber aud the Yaksas are 
four times aa many, «sfieiischasrdiad Giadharedh ... Vaksie 
edi nd eaturgundl, Another example is furnished ly the list 
of Munis in seven groups of seven each, at xiii. 151. 42: ity ete 
munayo divyd ebitéhah anpte anptadha, cte., “suven,oue by 
one, reckoned sevenfold ™ (a different account in xiii, 100. 37 ff.). 
Compare also saptadhd sapte acpleay ; janine anptadhd, xiv. 
20. 28 and 27. The number of times a multiplied god appears 
is often expressed thus, as when Rudra, kind and terrible, one- 
eyed and three-eyed, appears as chudlhi, deidhd, bahaudhid, 
patadhd, schasradhd, gatasahasradha, xiii, 161. 43. One of 
hia forme, by the way, is @iaimra, which gives, it is said, his 
name of dharjeti(n), a title found only here, xiii. 162. 9, and 
vii, 202. 129, two passages of the same period and content, a 
late epic “ Catartulriya.” 


DIVISION. 


Halving is expressed by dvdidhibha or -her or deidhdhar ; 
other divisions by tridha (tradidham), caturdhad, and so on, with 
kar or vibhaj, e. g., dagadha& Réryeni: pescan, “the remainder 
is to be divided tenfold;” dvidha Arta jihvah, (‘therefore the 
snakes’) tongues were cloven,” i, 34. 23 (duijihvde cu bptah, 
24); gevdsie dvdidhtkviah Kiwrdh, Rherdin deidhd "harot, 
‘¢ Rudra clove the hoofs of his bull and other cattle,” viii. 34. 
105, The half, ardia, is used no more with nouns than with 
participles: ardidsanaii laidhavdn, “he got half of Indra’s 
throne,” iii, 126. 98; erdhaeywtdsendi, “half flung from 
their seat,” vii. 196. 15; also of course with other numbers. 
With words of time, erdha follows or precedes in misi- 
rdha, ardhanidisa, and means either the middle (of day or 
night, ardhadivesa, -rdtra) or half: ordherdtrascmeaye, “at 
midnight” (so passim); yady ardhadivasaii yudhyate, “if he 
fights half a day,” vil. 190. 46 (ardhadivase gatvd, “ going 
half a day,” R. vii. 46. 24). 


=e 
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Besides wrdiamédsa, “a month anda half” may of course be 
expressed in full. Thus, where #@ is used exactly as in wed 
eirem, in iv, 21.17, md dirgieok Aeame bala teem madsen 
cardi cet actuate, “have patience for a short time, a 
month and a half”? (=sdrdhe). 

The use of verde with other numbers shows that, as in the 
ease of two numbers joined and indicating that the former influ- 
ences the latter without specifying how (¢. g. degeageta=110 or 
1000), the prefixed «rie modities the word with which it is 
connected, but does not specify whether ly addition or sub- 
traction or multiplication. So ardhaegetem is one hundred 
modified by one half, just.as cherefem is one hundred modified 
by one, and the hearer is left to determine whether this means 
half a hundred or one hundred plusa half (hundred), With 
other fractions, however, there is understood a conventional 
modification of subtraction. Thus ‘“‘half-fonrth” is always (as 
adjective) three and a half, that is four as modified by a half. 
For example, up to two and a half fess is “to the half-third 
oss,” i.e, to the third Aoss as modified by a half, &ropde 
urdhatrtiydt.* 

When not defined, (age and atga, “ part,” mean a quarter, 
eaturbhdgaspédda, a (fourth) part (of a quadruped). For three 
quarters is used either “‘three quarter parts” or ‘‘ three parts.” 
The usual meaning of three-part,” friffdge, is one third, but 
it oceurs also in the later epic (as in still later literature) in the 
meaning of three quarters. For other divisions, the part is 
made explicit, apitibhiga, sly, ete. Only Aclé is almost always 
te 

iii. 190. 10, (Arte cotuspéd dhermah) adharmapidaviddhas tre 

tribhivr cncdih pratisthitah ; 

ib. 11 and 12, tribhir aigdih, caturthdngenc. 

In the pseudo-epic, the same situation is expressed by péidono 
dhearmeh (in Treti), dvipdda, pada (adhare yuge), to which is 
added the unique idea that even this quarter in Kali is so dimin- 
ished as to leave one sixty-fourth, diavet ilevipesena kala 
dharmasya sodagi, xii, 268. 33-34 (caturthdige also xii, 283. 51). 





1The passage is cited in full on p. 147, below. I fail to understand 
Speyer's explanation, 9. Syntax, $301, that ardhatptiya in such a case 
means “ having the third being [but] half.” 
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ii. 68. 78, ardhaas havati edi cresthah pido bhavati hartysy, 

iv. 52. 1%, dolacaturbhage, “ one fourth the army.” 

xii, 24. 19, deter balisadhhdgai: yo rdatreii nd bhirakgati 

pratiquindti tatpapenk caturanhgend bleitindpah. 

li. 5. 70, 
keveid dayeaye cd trdhend eaturbhigencd vt prauch 
pddabhdgiis tribhiv ed “pi vyeyal seieguedhyate tave, 
“are your expenses covered by a half or a quarter, or 
at any rate by three quarters of your income ?” 

vu. 186. 1, 
tribhdgamdtracesdydun ratrydi yuddhein cveartata, 
the battle was renewed when one third the night was 
lef a7 

vii. 191. 9, 
tasya ca hnas tribhdgena Meayo jagiink potattrinad, 
**in the course of one third of that day.” 


The “third” may of course be expressed, as in xi. 286. 23, 
lubheta bhagam... ardhan tatha bhigam athe tytiyam, To xiii. 
168. 28, tribhdyacese means “ having three quarters left.” 

In i. 96. 21 (as crefhdrefiee still later means a fourth) one 
eighth is expressed by “half a fourth,” turiydredhem preddiia- 
ydmo viryusydad haikaco veycm, ‘we shall severally give a half 
of the fourth of our power,” said by the eight Vasus. It is 
rather remarkable that Krena is described in xii, 281. 62 as this 
fraction of God: mtilastitiyi mahddevah . . . tetatheah arjati tin 
bhdvdn.. . turiydrdhena tasye mein viddhi Neenven, 

When quarters are mentioned, as when (ri is quartered, 
ecturdhd vibhadtd, and the quarters are enumerated, the first is 
pada alone, the others are dvitiye, trttya, eaturthe, pias, xiii, 
225, 194. 

According to the commentator, trigund, threefold, like tri- 
bhdaga, also means one third in vy. 55. G6, where, after eleven 
armies have been contrasted with the seven which in comparison 
are called nyfndh, “deficient,” the deficiency is declared to be 
great enough to warrant a battle, for 


balan trigunete finan yodhyam praha Brheaspatih 
paorebhyas triguad ce ‘youn mame rijann anikini, 


whereto N. remarks that the adverb means (deficient) by a 
third, tryaipend, and the adjective ‘‘a third more.” And cer- 
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tainly if number is implied at all, eleven are not thrice seven but 
may be loosely reckoned as a group of three fours, deducting * 
one of which would leave seven, so the “deficient” host would 
be ‘ta third less” and the host of eleven would be “a third 
more” (measured hy itself), There seems, however, to he a 
conscions play on words here, for in the next stanza the ‘* defi- 
eieney,” wytvatd, is explained as genedineue or a moral lack, 
In vituperation, which exercises the epic poets a good deal, it 
is customary to say that an opponent is not worth a half, a 
quarter, ora sixteenth of the other man, In praise, on the other 
hand, one says that the object of praise is worth one and a half 
of the other. One sixteenth, expressed either as ‘sixteenth par- 
ticle * or simply a particle or a particle-part, denotes the smallest 
part usually taken into account. The word gives the last 
imperishable fraction of the moon visible before it disappears 
(xii, 305. 4, 80 the pure soul, Auld eahgmd, ib. 6 and 335. 40). 
The adjective full is sometimes added to the part. Twice this 
fraction is exceeded, once by saying that one eighteenth will not 
expreas the relation of inferiority, once by descending to one 
hundredth part to express contempt. Apart from vituperation, 
the “sixteenth particle” is employed in a few old phrases. It 
is found also in Mann and in Buddhistic literature. Examples; 


i. 100. 68, agnihotreni trayt vidyd scntieem api et? serene 
acrodny etiiy apatyasya kaliaike nd rhanti sodagim., 

ii, 41. 27, deta dattam adhituh ea yajlide ea bakudaksinds 
sarvan etad apatyasyct haldin nd rhanti sodarim. 

iii, 91. 23, na ea Paérthasya swhgrdme haldm arhati sodagim. 


So iii, 174. 3; 254. 27; 257. 4 (your sacrifice is inferior); vil. 
80. 7 (the army); vii. 111. 30°. With piirna: iv. 88. 14, na 
ca vjuneh kala pirnd® mama, “Arjuna is not (as much as) one 
whole (sixteenth) part of me;” v. 49. 34, n@ "yar hala ‘pi sam- 
pirnd Pandavandm, ‘he is not even one whole (sixteenth) par- 
ticle of the Pandus.” So in vil, 197. 17, 


yah haldyi sodacim pirniim Dianaijaya ne te ‘rhett. 
L. ——_. —— =. — — 


1 In the next stanza, nd ‘lam Pairthasya saryuge (rare genitive), ‘not 
equal to.” . 

? So I read (compare the next citation). PW. accepts the text, hald- 
‘pirno, & ¥ 
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In viii. 18. 28 it is said, ‘‘all weapons are not worth a sixteenth 
part of him.” As an equivalent of 7), presthe (7, of a measure) 
is used where it is appropriate, xiv. 00. 7, ‘this sacrifice is not 
equal to a prestie of grain of (given by) a man living by glean- 
ing corn,” aedtrprasthenc na tulyah. 
In religious writing, besides the phrase above is found a 
(Buddhistic) comparison, repeated, xii. 174. 40; 177. 51; 277. 6: 
yee co Atrasibhein lake yoo ce dinyene aicchet auld 
frandhacyeaudheasydi te nd rhatah porleetie heli. 


This stanza is in fact attributed to the same Buddhistic king 
who sings of his happiness in having nothing, and it is associated 
with that famous stanza in the last two passages. In the same 
way is used Af alone: 


ccumnediisaaidaraasye vajapeyaoatasya cee 
yogasya halayd tita na tilyous vidyate phalam, 
xi. 824. 9 (a Yoga improvement of Spruch 791). 


Thave found the “sixteenth” phrase but once in a tristubh 
stanga, with a slight alteration in form and sense (truth sur- 
passes all possessions): 


Hi, 34, 22, rdjyoue cee poetrdg eee yreo Then ec 
aerodins nee setydaye Lelia wpediti, 


A cnrious account of the distribution of the world’s wealth in 
vi. 6. 23 asserts that Kubera has one quarter of the valuables 
of Meru, out of which he dispenses one particle-part to mankind, 
equivalent to one sixty-fourth of all, as in the ease of Kali’s 
virtue (above): 


tasmat kubero bhagavcig eaturtham bhigam agnute 
tatah kalingam vittasya meanusyebhyahk prayacchati. 


Examples of other fractions in scorn: i. 201. 13, (yuddhe) 
Mtddheyaaya na padabhak, “not worth a quarter of him 27 Ti, 
200. f, na cd "pi pidaihak Karnah Pindavdndim (dhanurvede) ; 
Vil. 76. 1, tesdeh viryam mamd Mrdhena ne telyam, “their 
power ia not equal to half of me;” xii. 155. 6, Leldm astddagim’ 
prindir na me prdpnoti mdrutah; x. 12.17, na sama mame 
viryasya patdagend “pi pinditah, “they all together are not 
equal to one hundredth part of my power.” 

Sa ee 

' This y, for the older 7, is a pseudo-epic alteration of the old phrase, 
Tt occurs in the Wind and Calmali fable. 


its 


ye 


je Sa ee 
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A back-handed boast of Karna, which, I think, the poct 
intentionally makes incoherent, is that of vill. 43. 9, rée Crlye- 
sihasrend vijayeyons aan perdu, ‘TI could conquer the enemy 
without (the help of) a thousand Calyas,” i. ¢., ‘Iam equal to 
a thousand Calyas,” or rather “without ¢., a thousand times 
over.” ('alya mmockingly replies that Karna talks nonsense; 
wherenpon Karna returns **more and double abuse,” perrseeie 
cCedeperrietane Ddetiaperh. 

On the other hand, in lauding a friend, one and a half is the 
norm of comparison, as in the following examples: 


vil. 72. 34, maya “dhyardhaguieh (putrah), “my son is 
equal to me one and a half times over” (some- 
times simply ‘equal to me”). 

xi. 20. 1, wdhyordhagunam adher yam bele... pitrad toaya 
ev, “who in power they say is equal to one and a 
half times his father and you” (Krsna!). But the 
comparison, too, is once used scornfully: 

ix. 33.19, adhyerdhend quaene Mapu gadd gierutert meine 
nee fothéa Dhdrterdatrasya, “this club of mine is 
one anda half times heavier than that of D.” 


Apart from this belligerent use, one and a half is used of 
measurement of numbers, i. 1, 103, adhyardhapata, “having 
one hundred and fifty;” of land, viii. 88. 10, adhyardhumatre 
dhanusdis sechasre, “on (land) measuring one and a half thou- 
ani bow-lengths;” v. 8. 2, twaye sendniveco ‘bhitd adhyardham 
ive yojanam, “his camp was about a league and a half,” 

In reckoning interest, pidikek patem is twenty-five per cent., 
but the verse in which this occurs, ii. 5. 78, padiham ea caters 
vrddhyd dudasy rvan anugraham, has a varied reading, praty 
ekavia ot cate (metrical for preti gateiis ce ekau).! 

As observed above, the current words for fraction are pyidn, 
bhdge, and aiga. In xiii, 26. 97, appears in this sense ehedfera, 
a single part of a whole: wdd/rteh sarvothd te quadndin mayae 
*hadegah... gaktir na me... gundn saredn parimdtum, “a 
single part of (Ganges’) virtues I have told thee, I cannot count 
them all,” 





1 The later epic, by the way, has two coins not previously recognized, 
besides the Roman denarius (implied), namely, the hdkipi and asfdpa- 
dapada (a gold kdrsdpana), xii. 204. 16; 280. 40. 
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DIMENSIONS, TERMS, VALUES, SYNTACTICAL GON- 
BTRUCTION. 

The usual dimension, periadna, mentioned in the epic is 
length, and with few exceptions distance (length) or height is 
the prcmdat, a general word for size and extent. Certain 
measurements are made in the case of the few small things 
measured, but short distances are loosely cast in such forms as 
“near by,” ‘not far,” “within sight,” or “within hearing,” 
aud indefinite smallness of exteut in the same uatural manner is 
described as ‘‘ not an atom,” “nor a bit,” ete. 

Distance: tesdi aciepracane, “within hearing of them,” xv, 
18, 31 (ib. 20, avidareutah, “not far off,” like samipatah, 
“near,” with genitive; also with ablative, wd ‘td arene serge 
rian vendd asnadd did lakseye, i. 151, 44; anidire vandt, 162. 
1; ve ditram vont, 164. 36; ebhyice, 150, 10, “in the neigh- 
borhood”); deranctn preti, utscaerje garbhem, i 8.7, near 
the asylum”; also owtiqvm and autike, according to the verb. 
In the ease of sehaea, ** with (in) sight,” proximity, the original 
sense in many cases has well-nigh disappeared, wuituh suki cat 
tom papese created, ‘hearing of the curse on the part of his 
mother,” i, 37. 1. 

The Ramiyana has another, more modern, phrase to indicate 
proximity, uamely male, as in aherih gamisydne Vomesya 
mifam, ¥. 28. 17; meme miilam, ii, 64. 49, which belongs 
rather to Purinie than to epic diction, 

Extent: na tosydh sikgman api, ‘no (superficial) atom of 
her,” i. 211. 16; at taaye dye anteram, “no space on his 
body,” iii. 21. 7; Acyanda n@ *ntaram, ‘no interval between 
the horses,” iii, 172. 6; chidramh na retheyoh, “no chink 
between the two chariots,”"i. 226. 3, Indeterminate size is 
given by compounds, much as in English, gaji ccalasmikagah, 
‘‘mountain-size elephants,” xv, 23. 9, ete, 

The verb extend, dyam, is used of extending a circle, syn- 
onymous with weer, mandalam wtarjya, v. 195.15. The cir- 
eumference is parindha, the diameter, viskambhea, To express 
the idea of equal distance from a center, the term usually em- 
ployed is semanta, ‘on every side,” in adverbial form, vedi 
famantdl pafeayojand, “five leagues on every side,” iii, 129. 
22. Generally, the geometrical figures implied by battle-arrays, 
called vyisias, are described in figurative language, as a bird, a 


fr Fa Is 


ey, 


wy 
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needle, a dolphin, and the troops are stationed on the beak, tail, 
and wings. Thus fwrnve, car, becomes “corner” in vi. 60. 10, 
antucentureydldschasrakarnah, “(an array) with four thousand 
elephants on each corner” (N. hernvege vidighhdgesn), But 
there is a peculiarity here in that no figure has been mentioned, 
and according to the account this array should be like a former 
one of erescent shape with two horns, eriye, Wut, not to speak 
of the plural, we cannot take this statement too literally, and I 
do not know that Avrie is even cornu. 

A prigdtake, named from a triangular nut which has 
‘Chorns,” is used to deseribe one of these eyf/ea in vi. 87. 17, 
aud may bea triangle, though here also the scholiast gives the 
usual epic meaning “shaped like a four-road place,” just as at 
iv. 68, 25, ecafuspatha, ete. «A triangle is trifonc, rpé-ywvros, 
(trigamea), of the garde, late, as explained in my (Freat Apie, 
p. 872. A city square is a “four place,” eateara, xii. 69. 62, 
squares and markets being mentioned together in descriptions 
of cities. In xii. 73. 21, in antithesis to the whole, Arfani, city, 
this word may mean asin English a town-quarter; but in xil. 
86. 8, cetoardpunacobhite is simply “ beautitied by squares and 
markets.” The ‘‘four” of a equare is used also to give the idea 
of a four-aquare house, cetiheitle, and canta, boundary, is also 
used to imply a square, as in dapehkishuschesrdntd, of a hall, 
‘tten thousand cubits square,” a meaning made clear by a paral- 
lel passage, where sumentdt, ‘‘on all sides,” is expressly added, 
ii, 1. 21; 3. 28, and no circle can be intended. Earth, cafur- 
antd, “has four boundaries,” that is, it is hounded by the 
‘four seas.” In xiv. 64. 10, a camp is seftpade or satpethet 
(and navesmikiydna or aciethdne), with three streets ranning 
north and south and three east and west, according to the 
scholiast; but in xv. 6. 16 he explains setpadam param as hav- 
ing six (traversable) places within the seven walla (up to the 
inner city), which is not a likely meaning, since the word is fol- 
lowed by sarveatodiram, “in all directions.” Octagonal is astd- 
eri and other numerals are used with the same word, but only 
of edges, eight-edged posts and clubs. 


Land is measured by bow-lengths (above), and by cow-hides, | 


apt gocarmamdtrena bitimiddnena piiyate, “* purified by giving 
even a cow-hide measure of land,” xiii, 62.19; and the length of 
a cord is measured in the same way, ne (die vadhri parinahee 
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patacermd, “a cord of a hundred hides could not encircle it,” i. 
00. 23. «A ‘span of land” and “as much land aga needle’s 
point could cover” are contemptuous terms, ; 

From these general methods of measurement I turn to the 
more exact specifications found in the epic, arranging them on 
an ascending scale of comparison, from the ‘smallest tinger” 
to the indefinite yajewe, which is best rendered league, becanse 
its length varies like that of a league, while it approximates 
most closely to the three-mile league, though it ranges from that 
extent to about ten miles, according to Inter authorities; but 
nothing in the epic determines its length. 

Finger-measurement: A thumb-joint serves as the meas- 
nre of a small bit in general, aigusthaparcamdira garbhiah, i. 
116. 20, and thombkin” spirits are perhaps conceived as being 
of thumb-size in relation to breadth as well as height. God 
himself, as a spirit, is measured by the size of a thumb-joint, 
Apdaycnik sarvabhitindm parvand iguathamétrakah, xii, 318. 
15; as all spirits are described as cigusthemédtra, thumb-size.’ All 
shortest measured distances are calculated by this norm, usually 
by twos aml fours, the application showing, however, that 
“two thumbs” and “four thumbs” refer to thumb-breadths. 
Thos there is a stereotyped battle-phrase, aa tesyd ‘std cndr- 
bhinnaini gétre deycigulan antarain, “there was not an 
unwounded space of two thumbs on his limb,” vi. 119. 86; 175. 
bd; iv. 55. 5 (v. 1); xii. 77. 27. The same phrase is found in 
R. vi. 45. 20, with the verb of the Virita passage but with only 
one thumb": ne dy audddheni tayor gdtre bebhied ‘agulen 
antaram, perhaps to be corrected agin Mbh. Earth is flung up 
“four thumbs,” ecafuraigulam, by a chariot, vill. 90.106. In 
a late scene, Yudhisthira’s chariot floats four thumbs from the 
earth, prthivyde caturaiigulam weehriteh, vii. 190. 56. 

The “‘littlest finger” serves as a comparison in the deserip- 
tion of xii. 127, 7-8 (Tanum): 


anydir nariir mahdbdho vapusd ‘stagundnvitam. . . 
pariram apt rijendra tasya kanisthikdsamam, 
“eight times in shape compared with other men (i. e. eight 
times as tall),* the body being (slender) as the littlest finger ”*; 





' References in my Great Epic, p. 82. 
* A man's height is often given by saying how many cubits he has (as 
below). For talland short are used prdji¢eu and hrasva, respectively, 
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where the poet has to change the regular form of the word Aun- 
fsthifd on account of the meter. Ido not know whether in i. 
-52. 7, snakes that are the size of a gokwr, in antithesis to 
those that are leagnes long, geberncsye pramduateh, droga yaje- 
acanuitrah, are imagined to be the length of a gokerne-arrow or 
of a thuml-and-linger-span, a late meaning of the word. Wheu 
subsequently re-deseribed, they are yojundydaeavisturd (also a 
Rimiyana phrase) defyojenesemiayatih, 1 57, 23, that is, meas- 
ured by leagues only. 

Hand and span: The triangular altar referred to above is 
described as “tof eighteen hands,” astédecehardimekeh, xiv. 
88. 32. The hand, however, is usually reckoned as a two-span 
enbit and not as a hand-length. Probably the “ hand-tip” 
gives a double-span, for in the description of a slender woman 
it is said that her waist measures ‘‘a hand-tip,” Aerdgraeanimi- 
tem mediyant, iv. 13, 22. Soin xi. 18. 5, anavadydagi hara- 
seminitoneadiyend, “of irreproachable form, measuring a 
‘hand’ about the waist.” This measurement shows that the 
kare is equivalent to the jwata, a synonymous term, and equal 
to about a enbit (eighteen inches nominally, but perhaps only 
about sixteen), ‘‘eighteen inches round the waist” being (as I 
am informed) the boast of slender maids to-day, and Hindu 
women being petite. Double this length, two /Acestira, is given 
in Hindu tables as the circumference of a man's body, about the 
average thirty-four to thirty-six-inch waist. 

The span, prdadege, is used of the measure of the breast about 
the spirit: praderamdtre hpdi niheytai yat, ‘‘ what is made 
manifest in the span-measured breast,” xii. 246. 28, that is, in the 
vital circle, measured as twelve thumbs in extent from the cen- 
ter; a late view if this reading be accepted." Elsewhere the 
prddega is mentioned a few times in the epic, but never in such 
a way as to betray what is meant, It measures, for example, 
the difference in height between the Pindus and other men, and 





jajfle cdilaguruh pratigur mahimnd prathitah prabhuh, ix. 61. 34; the 
fever born of Civa’s sweat is a hrasvo ‘timdtram (‘excessively short") 
devil, xii. 284. 40. 

1 Reading pradegamdtram we should have a reflex of Chand. v. 18. 1; 
Miitri, vi. 88 The Aditya Purina, cited by Colebrooke, Essays, vol. 
i. p. 589, says that Vydea makes the pradera only one thamb-breadth, 
and not ten or twelve, as taught by others. 
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between Bhisma and Arjuna, for ‘‘Bhisma in size was more by 
a spin than Arjuna,” proadaato Bhismesench pradecend 
"hike ‘xjundt, v. 51. 19, and (the same expression except for 
the instrumental case) in y. 169. 8, the Pandus are a span taller 
than all others, pritdecend ‘dhihdh puonbhir anaydia te es prai- 
narterh, 

Auother word for span is wffesti, whence the arrows “ called 
span-long,” vditeatiAd adver, used only by special warriors at 
short distances in the descriptions of the late seventh book and 
nowhere else till they are met with again in the Iarivatga and 
in the later Rimiyana, Thus in vii. 191. 42 and in R. vi. 49. 
49 of the Gorresio edition, but not in the Bombay text. This is 
one of the many little indications that show how close Drona 
stands to the latest additions made to the epic, On the other 
hand, it helps to a terminus ad quem to find that Aasta is never 
used for a measure in the epic, though common in the Purinas, 
and reckoned as two vitustis or twenty-four thumb-breadths. 

Cubits: The cubits mentioned are Aisku, in vii. 134. 10, ‘‘a 
elub of four cubits,” and aretni, in i. 167. 25, ‘a bow (of 
Drona) of six cubits” (ectughishu and sadaratuidhanuh, reapec- 
tively, as possessive and determinative compounds). Post-epical 
authorities (cited by Colebrooke) make the aratni equal to 
twenty-one thumb-breadths, and two a@ratuis are one hisku ; 
though some reckon a Avskve as equal to four cubits. In vii. 175. 
19, both these names, as if synonymous, are united in the 
description of a demon’s bow, ‘‘a twelve-cubit-bow a cubit 
round,” wvyektan Riskuparindhai dvddagdratnikdrmukam, 
Arjuna’s bow, i. 189. 20; v. 160. 108, is as long as himself, tada- 
médtra, ‘palm-tree tall,” a common though indefinite measure, 
which according to i. 197.89 is the height of all the Pandus. 
The five-cubit (Aiskw) bow of x. 18. 6 is allegorical but may 
indicate the usual length. Arrows are ‘‘axle-long,” aksamdtra, 
passim, and the afijalike arrow mentioned in viii. 91. 41 is three 
cubits, tryaretnt, Alater form, retni,*is used in this same book, 
Here, viii. 72. 30, itis said that Karna was asteratnih, “eight 
cubits” tall (in iii, 126. 32 a man “grew thirteen cubits,” avar- 
dhata tiskin trayodaga, but he was Mitidhitar, and enjoyed 
peculiar nursing). We might almost suppose that this so-called 
eubit, whether Aiskw or aratni, was really a foot, or about 
twelve inches instead of eighteen, For the actual length of 
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Hindu bows and arrows are for the ordinary bow five feet and ~ 
for the ordinary arrow two and a half to three feet (Ruling 
Caste, pp. 270, 276), and both five and six “ cubits” are the size 
of the epie bows, while the one arrow measured is given as three 
cubits, the heroes being a little above but not much over the 
normal height and only Karna being of eight rafais, Even he 
is not extolled asa giant, as a man of eight cubits would he. 
** Palm-tree tall” aud another phrase used of the heroes, e@iz- 
stembhd ive "dgatdh, “lofty as Cal trees,” v. 169. 7, are more 
graudiose than exact. .As the later schemes reckon the cubits 
in thumbs (or fingers), the twenty-one and twenty-four thumbs 
that go, respectively, to an eretei and Aeste must be estimated 
by the size of a Hindu hand, which at present is rather small. 
Further, the relation between thumb-joints and span, reckoned 
as from the end of the thumb to the outstretched fore-finger, is 
given as twelve, which is too many, for the distance corre- 
sponds rather to the relation between the span and the finger- 
breadth. Reckoned as cight inches, a normal span, the later 
eubit would be nearer sixteen than eighteen inches and the 
refed, being still shorter, would not be much over a foot. 
According to the Sugruta, a man’s height is one hundred and 
twenty thumbs, 1. 126. 11, or ten spans, which at nine inches to 
a span would make the average Hindu seven and a half feet tall 
and at seven inches would still make him nearly six feet. 

Foot and Pace: The measure by foot-pace is almost con- 
fined to a conventional “eight paces,” padini, often used in 
battle-scenes, but always, if [am not mistaken, in the same way, 
dplutya, or abhyetya, paddny astau, as in vil. 15. 28; ix. 12. 
20. Even a deer ‘* went eight paces and then turned,” tatah sa 
Aarino gated padiny astiu ayavartata, xl. 273. 14. Accord- 
ing to the Mirkandeya Purina, cited by Colebrook, says, 
vol. i., p. 539, a pees is a foot-breadth and not a pace, being 
only half a vitesti span or six fingers (thumbs). In the epic, as 
in ‘‘seven paces” in the’ marriage-rite, and in the colloquial 
phrase pade padde, ‘‘step by step,” the word means a general 
pace-length or step. ‘‘ Not a step” is almost equivalent to the 
French ne pas; for example, nd *kampata paddt padam, ** he 
did not budge a step” (at all), a common phrase, as in ix, 57. 
46. “The later epic has padakam padakdim candih, ** step by 
atep, slowly,” xiii. 53. 35, and another passage has ehapadam 
in the sense of “in one word,” iii, 313. 69. 
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Arms and fathom: Estimated at four or five eubits in 
later works, the vydie, space between the outstretched arms, 
is used a few times, but only of trees and sncriticial appurte- 
nanees. A bough degireydud, ten eyduee long, is mentioned 
in a repeated phrase, iv. 29.21, ete., and a werd? eherqree vapibnaedb pert 
neomecthd, “ten eye long and nine high,” in iii, 117. 12; 
while the cirewmference of a sacrificial post, as made in the oad 
old days of marvels, is giveu as one hundred, spiperd eerteres yi 
moh parindhena, vii, U8. 12. The divine diseus of Krana is 
oyamiéatarc, which the scholinst says is ‘five enbits, the space 
between the outstretched arms,” prevadvitixyor Jetatiuyor yl edtne 
veatdreeh pufechestniteh tdvat, v.08. 2. It may be ealled in 
general (cf. Vat. Br. i, 2. 5. 14, ete.) a sacerdotal measure, not 
employed in the tables, and, except for the measurement of 
trees, it keeps this character in the epic. 

Rods and Bows: Another sacerdotal implement was the 
pamyd rod, the cast of which, according to the epic, measures the 
interval between the altars set up by a very pious man, The rod, 
according to the scholiast, is pointed at one end and has a thick 
knob at the other, and is thirty-six thumbs, two and a half stat- 
ute cubits, in length, When one “sacrifices by the rod-cast,” 
one goes around the earth sacrificing at intervals, which are 
measured by the distance a strong man can fling the rod, eamyd 
in the epic, or, according to the scholiast, éempd, from ite fall, 
sampatati, The technical expression is gamyithsepenc (vidhind) 
or pamydksepaih (devdu yajuti), ‘“ sacritice to the gods by the 
east of the rod,” iii. 90. 5; xii, 223. 24; xiii. 103. 28. The 
only varying usage is found in iii, 84.9, where a Tirtha is 
described as being ‘‘six rod-casts from an authill,” sale pom 
yanipates: valmikat, but this is still in a sacerdotal connection, 
Measure by arrow-casts is confined to estimating time, as will 
be shown hereafter. 

Bows are used for measurement, but the epic examples give no 
clue to the length, though later authorities reckon this as equal to 
a staff, dande, or four cubits, which must be regarded as the 
length of a bow (six feet). In the three epic cases, two forms 
of the word are used, dhanus and dhanu: * dragged eight r- 
nine, 1, 163. 40; “struck ten dhanvanterdnd,” vill, 85. 9; 
“land measuring one and a half thousand of bows,” enki, 
viii. 88. 10 (cited above, p. 137), 
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Yuga: This is said to be a measure of four cubits. In ili. 
296. 10, yuganitrodite sirye, **when the sun is up a yitga ” 
(N. ugk hestacatiskam), when the matutinal-rites are per- 
formed (Artod pawrvdhaikih kriydh), I have not found the 
word elsewhere in this sense, aud asa measure it does not appear 
to be an old term. 

Nalva: Lam not aware that the veered or wale is an early 
term of measurement. Inthe great epic it is confined to the 
seventh book and to the mass which I call pseudo-epic, espe- 
cially to the Marivaica, It is, further, not in the Riimiyana 
in its earlier form but it has been added to it in the later re-writ- 
ing of that poem. The word epitomizes the gradual growth of 
the epic. The Bombay text has vale and nefeu, but not with- 
out metrical reason for the choice. We find in vii. 70. 16 (the 
latest addition to the chronicles of kings), wed ine agtenerlotee- 
dhitm, which is repeated in xii. 344. 60. In the former case it 
is defined by the scholiast as four cubits; in the latter, as a 
finger, with tala as v. 1 Again, vii. 156, 58, meahdratheun 
tringannelvdntardntaraim, and, in a scene which in many points 
ig a mere repetition’ of this, vil. 175. 12, valvamdtram maha. 
ratham, which is repeated in 176.15 (written nelle in these two 
verses in (.), but nowhere else till we get to xii. 29. 148, 
where, also in the chronicles of the ‘‘kings that died,” we find 
that Prthu Viinya gave to the priests Adiranydis trinaloteed- 
Adm parvatan ekavingatim, Tt is interesting to see that the 
Drona account of the ‘sixteen kings,” in adding the sixteenth, 
has taken from Prthu this landation and inserted it in the next 
and last (lacking in (anti). In vii. 62. 13, the phrase is Adir- 
anydn yojanotsedhan ayatan ratayojanam, giving height and 
length, In the cases cited it will be observed that nelaia not 
simply a falsche Sehreibart (PW.), but a necessary metrical 
alteration (nalla alone being wrong). In xii, 154. 7, 4 tree 1s 
nalvamdtraparindhah (where N. defines the measure as Aasta- 
nih gatacatustayam, which removes the doubt expressed in 
PW. as to catuiigatam), “four hundred eubits in cireumfer- 
ence” (thisattributes the greatest cireumference to the tallest 





1Tt repeats the preceding text, but adhydya 175 is the original. 
Besides the one nalva raised to thirty in 156, we have the cakra, which 
in 175, 46 hag still only 1000 spokes while in 156, 77 it has 100,000, 
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tree known, the ¢@lmeli), A Kilimra tree is yojanotsedhah, vi. 
15 (not a Dvipa, PW., but a tree that gives perpetual youth), 
A following stanza tells of another wonder-tree, estimated as 
being one thousand and one hundred leagues tall, which meas- 
ures the wteedhee or height from earth to sky, vi. 7. 21. Its cir- 
eumference is ‘Sof eretués one thonsand and hundreds ten and 
five ” (2500 enbits). 

Kroga: The tropa, Anglo-Indian toss, which means literally 
a “scream” anid is estimated in later works as two thousand 
** bows” or a fourth of a yojana, is the usual number to indicate 
travelling distances, not in multiples but always as a fos, as if 
one always went just one Joss unless he went at least as much 
as half a yojene (rare, ii, 2. 228, yojendrdham athe gated, in 
accompanying a departing guest) or a yojana, which latter is 
used for all long stretches. The almost universal use of yojane 
for this purpose rather than two or three foas would indicate 
that the yojana was shorter than is usually assumed. It is not 
often that a ‘oss indicates height, but the examples below will 
show one case of mountains thus measured, For journeys, 
besides the use of the half-league in the example just given 
and the league, asin vii. 112. 12, ites triyojanam manye tam 
adhvdnam... yatre tisthati, “I think it is a course of three 
leagues from here (to) where he stands,” we have in the follow- 
ing examples the regular (single) oss: iii, 271. 58, krocami- 
frdgatan agudn ; vil. 99, 9, rethe Arogam atikviinte s ix, 20. 42, 
krogamitram apakrdntah ; xi. 11, 1, Avogamittrarh tato gated, 
In other measurements: vii. 103. 37, tusthan Arocamidtre seain- 
antatan, ‘ata distance of a Loss on every side.” 

A great archer shoots a host; ‘‘He seized several arrows and 
when he had fitted them to his bow quickly as if they were one, 
they fell at a distance of a koss,” hrocamdatre nipatanti, viii. 79. 
57; rathasthite ‘gratah kropam asyati garda, vii. 99.9. Moun- 
taing ‘‘raised a foes” are mentioned in vii. 65. 10, parvatah kro- 
cam ucchritah, Most of the other cases of the use of ose are 
quite as useless in helping to a determination of its real length. 
They are as follows: For a oss on every side around a beleagured 
city the earth is broken up and mined, samantat krogamitram, 
lii, 15. 16; ponds are of this extent, vdpyak Kropasammitih, 
vii. 66.7; the heroine can be smelt up to a huss, gandhac cd. 
‘eydh Krogamdtrdt pravadl, i, 197. 36; Aropdt pradhdvati, i. 
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167. 46 (see below on yvajane), The only passage that seems to 
east light on the epic measure is found in xiii, 90. 3%, where 
speaking of the purifying effects of the men ‘‘fit for the row” 
aud of the dapapitrvsce (cl. 27), that is, a man tenth in descent 
in inherited Vedic wisdom (one who has nine generations of 
pious and learned ancestors), the poet says: ‘They purify as 
far as they see... even one such would purify to a distance of 
two and a half toss,” aydvad ete propapyanti panktyds tdvut 
punenty uta... kropdd ardhatrtiyie ee (above, p. 133) pirayed 
eh eva Ad, Here, as two anda half hose are regarded as less 
than the limit of ordinary ability to see a person, and five and a 
half miles far exceeds this, it would seem that in the epic the Aves 
was not two miles and a quarter but nearer one mile, as is the 
estimate of the Visnu Purina (which ascribes to it, Colebrooke, 
Joe. cit., four thousand cubits, a thousand bows, against the Aditya 
Puriina’s estimate of eight thousand enbits), or, exactly one mile 
and one eighth rather than two miles and a quarter. This, how- 
ever, is based on two surmises, first, that the ‘even one” clause 
introduces a restriction applicable also to the distance as less than 
that previously mentioned, which seems to me legitimate, and, 
second, that the expression ‘‘as far as they can see” means as 
far as they can see a person (that person becomes pure by being 
seen). This latter surmise also seems to me to rest on the 
intended meaning, though it is possible that the expression 
merely means as far as eyesight can reach, in which case the 
passage is as useless as the others. 

Gavyiti: After the ‘oss comes the gavyiti, estimated by 
later writers as two hose. It is used in the epic to give dis- 
tance, gavyittimdtre nyavasat, ‘stayed at a distance of four 
miles,” iii. 239. 29; and, in the bombast of the late book of 
Drona, the battle-array is estimated as extending twelve gav- 
yitis or forty-eight miles, dirgho deddapagavyitil. (paged 
‘rdhe pafica vistrtah, and twenty in the rear), vii. 87, 22, a 
statement the more remarkable as the whole battle-field is only 
five leagues in extent, v. 195.15. In vii. 87. 14 1s found also 
the expression, gavyiitisu trimdtrds (tisthate). The gavuydte 
is seldom used for travellers, but often for stationary extent of 
hall, camp, and quiescent distance, as in xii, 125. 18, where a 
deer springs ahead, but stands a gavyfti distant, gavydtimd- 
trend, bdnapatham muktvd, tusthivan, At least, it is not till the 
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late “house of lac” scene, 1. 151. 20, gavyatimdtrad dgatye, 
“coming up to a distance of a gevyati,” and in the (also late) 
scene at (Gorresio) BR. i. 79. 87, gatud gavyitimdtrakam, that 
T find it witha verb of motion. This is doubtless because of 
its meaning originally a meadow, that isa field or acre, rather 
than a measure of length. According to Nilakantha, gojiia is 
the equivalent of gavyitti, as used in xiv. 65, 23, qoynte soaryite 
edi ‘va nyavesat, “he rested (camped) at every gueeyiti,” 
designating a daily march retarded by the weight of treasure 
earried, In any case the termis asolecism, .4 march like this, 
by the way, is described as being made Aramena, step lry atep, 
‘slow march,” xv. 23. 16. 

Yojana: The “yoking” called yojane, estimated at two 
gavynti, four fess, eight thousand bows, and consequently six- 
teen thousand cubits in the Aditya Purina, is reckoned in the 
Visnu Purina as only half of this distance, that is, as nine 
miles in the former and four and a half in the latter work (Cole- 
brooke, foe, cit.), but in the Markandeya Purina as four gerv- 
yiitt or eight ‘oss (cit. PW.). I shall render it league. It is 
the longest measure and is usec in estimating extent of length 
and surface. As the syntactical construction of this word 
includes that of all the others previously mentioned, I have 
reserved the subject for this paragraph, The construction 
varies between adjective compounds in the modifying word, 
adjective compounds with yojana, and accusative (nominative) 
or ablative of extent, as follows: 


i, 30, 23, ea tatah patesdhasram yojandutarmna agatuh 
Adlena né *timdtrencd, 
‘in @ short time he went a hundred-thousand league-interval,” 
i, ¢. a distance (measured by) a hundred thousand leagues. 


xiv. 9. 34-35: sahasram dantdndm eatayojandndm .. . dar- 
strde catasrd dve cate yojandndm, ‘“‘a thousand of hundred- 
league teeth... four fangs two hundred of leagues.” i, 175. 
43, tat sdinyam kalyamdnam triyajanam, “the army was 
driven three leagues; xii. 170. 15, ttas triyojaniuh gatnd, 
*‘ going three leagues from here.” 

li. 7. 2: vistirnd yojanagatei gatam adhyardham dyatd ... 
paficayojanam wechritd, (a hall, sabhd) ‘one hundred leagues 
broad, one hundred and fifty long. . . five leagues high;” ib. 8. 2, 
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piftayojand viatiraydmesapannd bhityesi edt "pi, (a hall) ‘of 
a hundred-leagues, complete in breadth and height, and even 
more: ib, 10. 1, thus in B: 

wibhhde Viicrevent, rdjan, cateyojanun ayatt 

vintieind septatic cdi wa yojand *tisttaprabhd, 
where C. has yoajendut siteprabhd. C. has the right reading; 
the construction is “broad, seventy leagues” (in the nomina- 
tive), and not ‘‘seventy were broadencd” (leaving yojand to be 
construed asa Vedie form with saptatih), for the construction 
throughout, as is customary with vistirna and vistrta, is to 
make vistirad agree with seh, 

Ordinarily, the accusative, as in Arogem weehritah (above, 
p. 146), expresses the extent, and this may be assumed to be the 
construction when the form leaves the case ambiguous, as in the 
answer to the question, ‘‘How long is the road between the 
world of Yama and the world of men?” (given as) ‘‘ between 
(ete., is) eighty-six thousands of leagues,” Yumalohasya cd ° 
‘dwanadn antaran indunsaaya ca Mdpgaiia Rita premdnam 
wai? sadepitischaariné yojandndin naradhipa Yonelokasye 
cai ‘dhodnam anteram manugasya ec, iii, 200, 44 and 46, Here 
it is clear that the numeral is in the accusative, and it is prob- 
ably governed, as is adhvdnam, by gantinyam, as in the fol- 
lowing: Miyed’ adhvdncn asmibhir gantavyam inam idream ? 
etdvad gamencint tev, Xvi, 2. 26 and 28. The locative may 
take the place of the accusative when the word “way ” is used, 
asin xiv. 27. 3, Aiyati adhvani tad vanam, ‘‘(on) how great a 
way is that forest ?” 

I do not find the nominative used to measure distance of 
movement (evidently because it is impossible to say one goes to 
a nominative) but ouly of stationary distance, that is, where no 
progress toward is implied, For example, one may not say the 
way is a Avoguh but only hropam by analogy with ‘‘one goes 
a krocam.” But, as in the example above, one may say a hall 
is extended so much and use the nominative, because the word 
extended does not mean goes to that distance; but extended 
is broad, and this pte. adj. is equivalent to the noun breadth. 

1 But kiyantamh kilam, ib. 5. 4. There is a passage, i. 126. 8, where 
«dhvan appears as a neuter, prasannd dirgham adhvdnam samikgiptam 
tad amanyata (N. supplies gameandamn). 
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So in estimating the (stationary) height of a mountain one says 
that it is ‘-upraised” so much in a compound preceding, as in 
sedyojandsamuechyitah (Ndilésah), “a six-league-upraised ” 
(mountain), iii, 139. 11; or that it is so many leagues, without 
anything to indicate that the numeral is not a predicate nomina- 
tive, as in feeyestringet schasrdni yojrndnd Aiveiameryeh, 
**golden (Mern is) thirty-three thousand leagues,” iii, 201. 8; 
yojandndi: schearan’ pried san Milyardn athe, **Malyavat 
(is) five-six (eleven) thousands of leagues,” vi, 7, 20;' or that it 
is ““upraised” so many leagues in the nominative, as in 
Meruh hanakaparvateh . . . 80. tisthati 
yoprndndin sohasrdni caturacitir ucehritah 
adhestice caturacitir yajandnudim, 


‘golden Meru... (stands) eighty-four (nom.) thousands of 
leagues upraised, (and) under(-ground) eighty-four (nom., se. 
thousands) of leagues,” vi, G. 10-11. 

Further, there is the one construction where, instead of saying 
that the height or breadth of a mountain is so much, one may 
employ partitive apposition with (apparently) a nominative 
(predicate), as in 

astidace schesrini yojanind’, viedngpete, 

sat patdne ca pirndni viskaembho Jamiuparvatah 

lvandsye samudraaya vishembhe dviguaeh smrtah, 
‘eighteen thousand leagues and six full hundreds the breadth 
(is) Jambu-dvipa, and the salt sea’s breadth (is) recorded (as) 
twice as much,” vi. 11. 6-6. The ordinary construction in auch 
a case is to prefix the number, if it is easily managed, as part of 
a compound, as in ddityeparvetian depeyojanavistaram, “ of 
ten-league-extent,” xii, 328. 23; or to put the dimension in an 
oblique case, ag in 


ehaiham yojanagatam vistdrayamatah samam, 


“feach (city was) one hundred leagues (of a league-hundred) 
alike in respect to breadth and length,” viii. 33. 19 (compare 
pramdndydmateh aamah, of a man, i, 222. 31); but with euch 





' Here occurs a word rare enough in early texts to be noticed, mahd- 
rajate as gold- (colored people). Cf. JAOS., xx., Pp. 221 for hiranya as 
silver. 

* For the meter, cf. No, 87 in the Cloka-forms of my Great Epic, 
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an unmanageable number as that above it is more natural to 
have the construction of the second part of the sentence a geni- 
tive, with the dimension in the nominative, 

The locative gives the extent only when this is implied or 
conditioned by the context, as ‘fon the way” (above) and in 
ehddacn sahisrdnl yojundndis scomucehvitam, adhe bletimer 
sthesrestt tduatan era pratigthitam, (Mt. Mandara), ‘eleven 
thousand of leagues upraised, and supported on just as many 
thousands below the earth,” i.18. 3. So ‘'at six-rod-casta from 
the anthill” (shove, p. 144), is only a location of place, not of 
extension; also Arecgandtre (p. 146). 

Finally,’ in estimating distance to a certain extent, the abla- 
tive may be used with some prepositions to convey the notion 
of exceeding the limit, or simply, beyond, while the ablative 
alone or with @ indicates the limit itself up to which the dis- 
tance implied extends. Of the first case an example is found 
united with the instrumental in 


xii. $36. 9, Meroh schasrdih sa hi yujandndm 
dvitringate ‘rdhvcis havibhir niruktah, 


‘this (white island) is said by the poets (to be) from Mern more 
than thirty-two thousands of leagues” (by thousands more than 
thirty-two). 

The antique expression mala, “up to the root,” is used, 
though rarely, both in this sense and in that of ‘*from the root,” 
that is from the beginning, but it is significant that the epic 
usually expresses the idea by a compound, as in 


tatah samilo hriyate nadikildd iva drumalh, 


xii, 95. 21; or it is paraphrased, for example, na milaghdiah 
khartavyoh, xii, 268. 12. Moreover, in words expressing dis- 
tance, the examples leave it a little doubtful whether the abla- 
tive means ‘“‘from” or ‘‘up to,” but by analogy with the same 
phrase with the preposition it would seem that the latter idea 
was that of the simple ablative. Thus, to express the idea of a 
smell extending a oss we find Aropamétrat pravéti and Aropat 





10f course I omit idioms which may be translated to give extent 
without really expressing this, such as brahmddigu trndntegu biditesu 
parivartate, “pervades all beings from Brahman to grass,” iii. 2. 72 (a 
common phrase). 
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pradhdavati (above, p. 146); tesyds tue yojandd gandham ajigh- 
ranta naré dhued, 1.63, 53; dyojanasugandhin, i. 185.21; and, 
in the province of sight, yojendd dedrpe, li, 24. 23; dyojane- 
sudargand; and finally, @ with the ablative, as in Joeandir ann- 
jagmus te tam & drstipdthdt tadé, then they followed him with 
the eyes up to the limit of their vision,” ii. 2.26. As with 
time-words, ydévet is also used, ydvae Curmeanveti, ‘as far aa 
the river,” i. 138. 74. 

Another reason for taking the ablative as one expressing the 
limit up to (rather than the origin) is that it thus offers a perfect 
parallel to the use of the ablative with time-woris, for, as I 
shall show in the next section of this article, the idea of a simple 
time-ablative expressing the time after which any thing occurs 
is erroneous, though this is the only explanation of this ablative 
given by Speyer (and adopted by Whitney). On the contrary, 
the time-ablative, unless expressly accompanied with ardivam 
or its equivalent in the sense of “beyond,” always indicates 
time up to the limit expressed by the ablative, and go the 
extent-ablative indicates the extent up to the limit expressed by 
this case. With «dA? the ablative means above, over.' 

When the name of a dimension is given, it is usually com- 
pounded with the number, and this has led Speyer in his excel- 
lent Sanskrit Syntax, § 54a), to remark that ‘‘when naming 
the dimension of a thing one does not use this acens. [of space], 
but availa one’s self of bahnuvrihi compounds.” With few 
exceptions this is quite correctand as a general rule is perfectly 
unimpeachable. Thus in iti. 82. 107: 


ardhayojanavistard paleayojanam ayath 

etdvati Devihd teu, 
‘fof half-league-breadth, five leagues long (extended)—such is 
the size of Devika.” 


Vi. 66. 16, saftringadyojandyama’ triigadyojanam dhyatit 
bagedt purag caturvingad vedi hy dstd dhiranmayi, 


Se 

'I take yojandd adhi in ©, ii, 619 in this sense, but B. 14, 54 has yoja- 
ndv adht (triyojandyatamh sadma triskhandhath y. a.), and PW. inter- 
prets C. as ‘‘a Yojana high.” This preposition, by the way, is used (in 
away not recognized in PW. or pw.) with gen. of place, in H. ii. 79, 
12, sapatnindm adhi nityam bhaveyam, “ over my rivals." 

*C. has padvifgad', cl. 2,849, which inverts the ratio and males 
dydmea, length, into breadth. 
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‘of thirty-six-league-length, thirty leagues broad (extended), 
in the rear (and) in front twenty-four (leagues), was the golden 
wedi,” ; 

This arrangement, by which one member is made a compound 
of the noun of dimension and the other has the participle, is 
quite a favorite. The following example illustrates it again, 
together with another illustration of the extent given by a num- 
ber-word, apparently in the accusative: 


xiv, 58, 33, ffo Ai négaluke vai yojandni saharagah, 
«from here the dragon-tvorld (is) leagues by the thousand ;” 


ib, 87 and 40, nagalokiui vivepa ha, dadargaé nagalokam ca 
yojandné scthesragah... dodran aa dadarpa pareayojana- 
vistiram dyatan patayojanam, “he went to the dragon-world, 
and he saw the dragon-world, leagues by the thousand... and 
he saw the five-league-size gate, a hundred leagues extended.” 

Another example of the exceptional usage, whereby when 
naming the dimension of a thing one uses the accusative, is 
riven by this case: 

xii, 282. 7-8, (dedarea) Vrtram dhisthitem parvatopaman, 
yojandndi. catdny tirdheam paficocehritam, arimdama, patint 
visterend tha tiny ev bhyadhikani vii, “he saw Vrtra stand 
like a mountain five hundreds of leagues upraised on high (tall), 
and three hundred more in extent.” 

When two dimensions are given, they may follow adverbially, 
asin one of the examples above and in xii, 339, 9, ratayojane- 
vistire tiryag airdhvam ca, ‘“hundred-league-extent (peaks) 
transversely and up,” that is, two peaks having this extent in 
both directions; for vister, vistdra is extent in general (@4hya- 
num dehuvistera, “a long story,” vil. 53. 37; patayojana- 
and avekayojana-vistirua, of ocean, “leagues broad,” iii, 282. 
59 and 45), and may even limit, as a general term, dydme, 
which is always length, as in (driyajanascmeutsedha) yojandyd- 
mavistard, “(two leagues high and) a yojana-length-extent 
weapon,” vii. 175. 97 (not in C.). 

This last sentence (compare also the naive citations, above, p. 
145) gives the regular word for height, which is construed in 
compound form, as here and in i. 29. 30: sad ueehrito yojandnt 
gajas taddvigundyatah kairmes triyojanotsedio dagayojana- 
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mandateh, “an elephant six leagues upraised and twice as 
extended; a three-league-height and ten-league-cirele tortoise ” 
(in English, three leagues tall and ten round), 


On =z, 


Although no word in the epie expresses the relation between 
the diameter and the circumference, yet this relation is given 
in figures, as applying to the size of the sun, the moon, and the 
“planet” that swallows them, the moon being rather larger 
than the sun.’ The account of the size will be found at yi, 11. 
3 (Rihu); 12. 40ff.; of the cause of eclipse, 1.19. 9 (réAu- 
mukha). The relation between the diameter and the cireum- 
ference differs inversely according to the size of the object, the 
greatest circle having the smallest ratio,’ Of the three heavenly 
bodies, Svarbhinu or Rahu (the devouring planet) is circular, 
partmandala, no less than the moon and the sun, so that + 
can be established in this case ag well as in the others, Its 
diameter, vishvmbha (breadth), istwelve thousand leagues, yeujer- 
nae, aud ‘in its circumference and extent,” parindhene wiptlert= 
venue ed, It is “thirty-six thousand sixty hundred” or 42,000 
leagues, as say the Panranic sages, budhih pdurdinikah, The 
moon's diameter, vishambhea, is eleven thousand and its circle, 
metnidada, is thirty-three (thousand) and  sixty-less-one™ (hun- 
dreds, given in the text as the viskambha, but this must be 
parindha, as in the preceding case), making the sum in thou- 
sands (33) and in hundreds (59) equal in all to 88,000. The sun 
in diameter is ‘eight thousand and two more,” nye, and its 
cirele is equal to thirty (thonsand), mowed triheuta KeCWLIt NE, 
and fifty-eight (hundred) in extent, vipuletvend, or 35,800. 
Thus (instead of r=3.1416): 
$$ eee 


* This is not strange. In fact, the full moon in India on a clear night 
certainly looks larger than the sun even when the latter is on the hori- 
zon. Especially at the end of a dusty day; when the moon seems 
twice the size even of the harvest moon of this country. But this is 
not the only reason for the great size attributed to the heavenly bodies 
as compared with that assigned by the Greeks. Even the stars are 
regarded as huge worlds “ because though small as lamps in appearance 
they are so far removed" (the passage is given in my India, Old and 
New, p. 59, from iii, 42), 
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Rahn, 12,000: 42,000 7-=3.50 
Moon, 11,000: 38,900 7=3.53-- 
San, 10,000: 35,500 -=38.58 


There is nothing to indicate that the yojawe here used is the 
special astronomical yajane of later works. According to the 
Siryasiddhinta, iv. 1, the sun's diameter is 6,500 (astronomical) 
yojands, and the moon’s is 480, while r in that work is 3.1625 
anid 3.14136, according to circumstances (Whitney's notes, 
JAOS, vi. pp. 183 and 201). A little later, in the fifth cen- 
tury, Aryabhata (Thibant, slatronomde, ete., p. 75, in Bithler’s 
Gvundrise) knew that r=3.1416, and it seems grotesque enough 
that even an epic poet could give such statements as those made 
above, if he had an approximate notion of the true relation. 
For it is not as if the author carelessly (poetically) said that 
the sun’s circumference is about three and a half times its diam- 
eter. The numbers are given in detail for three different circles 
and show that the caleulation had been made in each case. But 
any boy with a string and a tree-stump could get nearer to: the 
true ratio than 3.5. 


(Ta be continaed.] 





A Phoenician Royal Inseription—By Cuan.es 0. Torrey, 
Professor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Iw the summer of the year 1900, a number of stones, bearing 
the same Phoenician inscription in somewhat varied form, were 
unearthed near Sidon. They formed part of an extensive ruin, 
the existence of which had been unsuspected until accident 
brought it to light. 

The locality is somewhat less than two miles north of the 
modern city, half way up the slope of the hills, which face the 
sea and are here about half a mile distant from it. At this 
point the Auwaly river breaks through, and the hills rise very 
abruptly from it, especially on the south side, where the ruin 
just mentioned was discovered. It has long been known that 
large buildings of some sort must have stood in this neighbor- 
hood, for great blocks of hewn stone have been found, in con- 
siderable number, on either side of the river. The bridge 
which crosses the Auwaly here is built in part of such blocks, 
the position of the marginal draft on some of them showing that 
they were not originally intended for their present place. 


There is good reason to believe that the ancient city of Sidon — 


extended far beyond the limits of the present city, especially to 
the northward. Indeed, we have some evidence that it reached 
even to the locality just described. The geographer Dionysius 


Periegetes (third or fourth century A.D.) says of Sidon, inan - 


oft-quoted passage, that it was situated ‘on the Bostrenus,” 
Tt is quite beyond question that the Auwaly river is here meant, 
but few in modern times have been disposed to believe that the 
old city actually extended so far; see, for example, the article 
“‘Bostrenus” in the new edition of Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddia. 
It is quite possible, however, that the statement of Dionysius 
was literally accurate; at any rate, the evidence now brought to 
light must re-open the question, 

The discovery of the inscriptions was on this wise. Work- 
men engaged in removing the stones of a large wall which had 
been partially uncovered came upon a block with an inscribed 
face. No sooner had this been removed than another, similarly 


- 

- 
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inscribed, was found. Others followed, until (as was reported) 
five in all had been taken out.' 

Happening to be in Sidon soon after this, in the fall of 1900, 
and hearing of the discovery of the inscriptions, I visited the 
spot several times, and also managed, after some difficulty, to 
get sight of one of the inscribed stones—the same one which is 
reproduced in the present article, though its two pieces were 
then in different localities, aud it was not until some time later 
that I was able (thanks to the help of Professor Jewett, of the 
University of Minnesota) actually to get possession of it, A 
rather poor squeeze made from one of the other stones gave 
valuable help, The inscription presented the usual proportion 
of difficulties, though nearly every letter could be made out 
with tolerable certainty. All its most important features, how- 
ever, were plain at the first glance. The building from which 
the stones had been taken was a temple, built and dedicated to 
the god Esmun by Bad-‘Astart, King of Sidon, ‘‘ grandson of 
King Exmun‘azar,” The points of contact with the Egmun- 
‘azar inscription were also sufficiently obvious, and seemed to 
furnish a clue to the relative position occupied by this king Bad- 
‘Aktart in the Sidonian dynasty already partially known. The 
new inscription thus proved to be one of no ordinary importance. 

As for the temple-ruin, the little that could be seen consisted of 
portions of two parallel walls running east and west. Each was 
built of nearly cubical blocks of limestone, from three to four 
feet in thickness. The upper wall consisted of two courses of 
stone; that is, was seven or eight feet in thickness, The lower 
wall, perhaps fifty yards further down the slope of the hill, was 
still more massively built. The whole edifice, thus solidly con- 
structed, and of such imposing dimensions, was situated just at 


‘ the turn of the mountain, where the river valley opens out into 


the narrow maritime plain. It is an ideal site for a temple, the 
outlook embracing a wide strip of the sea, the picturesque river 
below, and the whole extent of the deep valley beyond; it is, 


* moreover, the one spot near Sidon where a comparatively unob- ° 
- structed view eastward is to be had. ss 
I was unable to gain sufficiently exact information as to the’ 


position of the inscribed stones in the wall (it was the lower 





‘ Regarding the subsequent discovery of a sixth stone, see below, 


p. 178, 
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wall) where they were found. Of this, however, I was repeat- 
edly assured by workmen who had seen them ia aitw, that they 
occupied no typical position, but that the inscribed face was 
sometimes uppermost, and again beneath, or on one of the per- 
pendicular sides. All five were found very near together, the 
blocks containing them being of the same general shape and size 
as those already described, and situated in the core of the wall, 
so that no one of them could have been seen when the edifice 
was completed. 

The inscription was not exactly the same in all cases. On 
two of the stones it was practically identical with the one which 
I was so fortunate as to secure; the only differences, so far as I 
could ascertain, being due to peculiarities of orthography, or to 
the carelessness of the stone-cutter. My knowledge of one of 
these two (which I shall cite, for convenience, as Inscription B) 
was gained from an imperfect copy—not a squeeze—made by one 
who was quite unable to read the inscription; the other—the 
one from which the squeeze above mentioned was made—I was 
permitted to see on one occasion, but only for a moment, not 
long enough to enable me to study it, or even to make a hasty 
copy. This latter inscription, a very carefully executed and 
well-preserved specimen, exhibited one or two forms of letters 
which were so peculiar as to lead me to doubt its genuineness; 
these doubts I have since withdrawn, however, and shall have 
occasion to refer to it (citing it as Inscription C) once or twice 
in the sequel. On a fourth stone (Inscription D)—to judge 
again from a single copy—the wording was somewhat abridged; 
moreover, in this case just half of the inscription was missing, 
and it was evident that it had originally occupied two adjacent 
stones, in two long lines and the beginning of a third, instead 
of filling five or six lines on a single stone. Regarding the fifth 
stone which was reported to have been found I could gain no 
information at all. Possibly it may have contained the missing 
half of the two lines just mentioned." | 

It remains to describe the stone containing the inscription 
(designated as A) which is published and commented upon in 


the following pages. 





' All of these stones were “on the market," and at least two of them 
had left Sidon before my arrival. I donot know what has become of 
any one of them excepting the one which I myself purchased, 
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It isa slab of soft limestone, three and one-half feet in length, 
one foot and eleven inches wide, and five inches thick. It 
seems to have been sawn from one of the blocks described 
above as forming the building units of the temple, and to have 
been accidentally broken in ‘the process, so that it now consists 
of two pieces, which join fairly well. Fortunately, this leak 
has not obliterated any letters which cannot be supplied with 
certainty. In the lower right-hand corner, a picee whieh con- 
tained several letters or parts of letters has been lroken away, 
The surface of the stone is not evenly weathered, lut is some- 
what more worn towards the left side. For this reason, a 
number of the characters on the smaller piece are nearly oblit- 
erated, while those on the larger fragment are for the most part 
very distinct. 

The inscription is in four and one-half lines, the number of 
letters to the line varying between nineteen and twenty-four. 
The end of the line happens in each case to coincide with the 
end of a word,’ The characters used are of a type identical 
with that which appears in the inseriptions of Tabmit and 
Eésmun‘asar. ‘The only letter whose shape seems to deserve 
special mention is the J which stands at the beginning of the 
fourth line. So far as.its form is concerned, it might well be a 4 
(though somewhat long, and with not quite the usual slant); 
but if I am right in my understanding of the passage, the letter 
is a form of 3, differing but very slightly, after all, from the 
one which is seen at the end of the first line, 

The workmanship is generally very good, though occasionally 
a trifle careless. The letters were originally colored with red 
paint, which still appears very distinctly in the better preserved 
parts of the stone, and can often be found by lightly scratching 
the surface in the more weathered portions. 

The text of the inscription follows. ‘Letters destroyed either 
wholly or partially by the accidental breaking of the stone are 
indicated by square brackets [ ]; letters which cannot be clearly 
made out or which for any reason should be designated as 
uncertain, by a dot placed above. 


In the parallel inscriptions, on the other hand, it happens in several 
cases that a word is divided between two lines. 


4 v 
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TRANSLATION." 


The king Bad-‘Astart, king of the Sidonians, grandson of the 
king | Esmun‘azar, king of the Sidonians; reigning in® Sidon- 
on-the-Sea, | High Heavens, [and] the Regep District, belong- 
ing to Sidon; who built | this house like the eyrie of an eagle; 
(he) built it for his god, | Ea’mun, the Holy Lord. 


CoMMENTARY, 


Line i. Regarding the name Bad- (or Bod-) ‘AStart, 3 
MWY “Offshoot (or Branch) of Astarte,” see Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, p. 134, note 4. A 
king of Sidon bearing this name is known to us from the inserip- 
tion CLS. 14. On the question whether our king is to be iden- 
tified with this one, or with either “Strato” mentioned by 
Greek writers, see below. 

The word son, in the middle of the line, is entirely broken 
away. 

O38 as usual for the people, or the political unity (as almost 
always on the coins of Sidon, for example); for the city itself, 


‘Tt is hardly necessary to say that this translation is offered as an 
attempt, not as the final solution. No one can realize more keenly than 
I the uncertain character of many of the conclusions which are reached 
in the following pages. 

? Or, ruling over, 
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imeD so in lines 2 and 3—in the latter case, the city inclusive of 
its outlying districts. The letters of the word are all distinctly 
legible. 

VVIDYN WD [3 fa, ‘Grandson of King Esmun‘azar. » Tha 
very same words in the Esmun‘azar inseription, line 14. As 
will oon appear, the coincidence is not merely verbal, but the 
same king—the one known to us as Esmun‘azar I.—is meant in 
both inscriptions. It is unfortunate for us that Bad-‘Astart 
should have omitted to give the name of his father. It would 
not be difficult to imagine a plausible reason for the omission, 
even if we suppose the father to have been King Tabnit. It is 
possible, however, that the latter was the uncle of Bad-‘Aatart, 
not his father. See further below. 

Line 2. OPTS. Tu Inscription C, this is written B' [1S3N, 
that is, thie text affords us a new example of the rare 
form SN of the preposition 3, a fortunate circumstance. It is 
plain that OD! [T¥ is the equivalent of the phrase D’ /N TS, 
which occurs twice (lines 16 and 18) in the ESmun‘azar inscrip- 
tion.’ Iu the latter passages, there is nothing to show that the 
phrage meant anything more definite than ‘the parts of Sidon 
adjoining the sea.’ In the new inscription, on the other hand, 
if my reading of it is not erroneous, three separate and definite 
distrieta “‘ belonging to Sidon” are mentioned by name; and 
in such a way as to imply that these three districts comprised in 
themselves all the territory properly included within the limits 
of the city. Thename “‘Sidon-on-the-Sea,” as the designation 
of one (and apparently the principal one) of these districts, 
suggests first of all the cape on which the modern city stands. 
Here, of course, was the citadel, and the most important part, 
of the ancient city, and itis highly probable that this was the 
OP Te of our inscriptions. The district bearing this name 
may, however, have included also an adjoining portion of the 
maritime plain ; see further below. 

Line 8 O97 ODU." An extremely interesting phrase, 
especially because it at once suggests the problematic D7 7NDDY 





2 For a third (probable) variation of this phrase, see below, page 172. 
* The reading of Inscription C is noteworthy here. In the second 
D of DM’, the shank of the letter slants sharply fo the right, and the 
top has a somewhat unusual shape; the resulting character does not 
closely resemble any known Phoenician letter (it certainly is not 6). 
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of the Eimun‘azar inseription (lines 16 and 17), with which it 
is certainly to be connected. As the name of a district—which 
seems to be absolutely required in the Bad-‘Astart inseription— 
it can only have designated the heights just back of Sidon, 
including probably in that case a strip of hill-country extend- 
ing as iar northward as the city itself extended. The name 
“High Heavens” is a fanciful one, it is true ; but abundant 
parallels in this regard can be found among Semitic place-names. 
Regarding the use of the twice-repeated DUN ODL in the 
Egmun‘azar inscription, I confess to some perplexity. This 
much, indeed, seems now to be established by the new evidence, 
that the letters are to be divided in the way just indicated, 
Opt’ being the noun, “heavens,” and OTN (OU?) the 
attributive adjective, ‘‘ glorious, mighty.”" Two difficulties 
seem to stand in the way of regarding this phrase as merely 
another form of the name given by the Sidonians to the hill- 
district of their city: (1) We should expect the form of a 
proper name such as this to be fixed, not variable ; (2) the 
meaning *hill-district,” while it suits the context admirably in 
Eam., line 17%, does not, at first sight, seem to be in place in 
line 16. But these two difficulties are more apparent than real. 
As for the variation in the form of the name, such unstable 
usage in the case of local designations is very frequently met 
with,’ especially where the name has been only a short time in 
use, as may well have been true in this case. It is possible, of 
course (though the supposition is not a necessary one), that the 
_ district was first named in this way in the time of Bad-‘Aétart, 
and that the adjective 07, ‘high, lofty,” was very soon im- 
proved to the more high-sounding “KN, “‘ glorious, mighty.” 
As for the context of the word in Esm., line 16, the whole pas- 
sage (lines 16, 17) runs as follows : ‘* It was we who built. . . .” 





Moreover, in 9197 the second letter is not {§, but ' ! These singular 
variations, with the reading “ for (9 in line 4 (see below), and one or 
two minor peculiarities, seemed to me at first to prove beyond question 
that Inscription C wasaforgery, I am inclined now tothink that even 
such blunders as these may have been possible for a Phoenician stone- 
cutter. My copies of B and D (untrustworthy, to be sure) both give 
OO Dt . 

1 Compare the use of this adjective in Esm, line 9, Ma‘gfib line 6. 

*The variation between 9! ry and p! ys ‘y, in these same 


inscriptions, is a somewhat similar case. 
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the temple of ‘Astart in Sidon-on-the Sea, and who made ‘Astart 
to dwell in OU78 OD ; and it was we “who built a temple to 
Eamun..... in the mountain, and made him dwell in OBY 
DVN.” At first sight, one temple only seems to be thought of 
in line 16, as only one is intended in line 17; and in that case, 
DVIN OD’ could not be the name of the hill-district. But 
the wording in line 16 is not quite parallel to that in line 17 ; 
notice the repetition of the name ‘AStart. It is more probable 
that éev temples are intended in line 16, ove in the sea-district 
and another in the hills overlooking the city. Recollect that 
the mother of Esmun‘azar was a priestess of ‘Astart ; it must 
be borne in mind also that the verb AQ" in such passages as 
these may be a technical term referring to some special cere- 
mony, Which might have the nature either of the dedication of 
a new building or of the re-dedication of an old building. In 
view of all these facts, it seems to me that no other theory can 
hold its ground against this one, that O57 OD’? and ODy’ 
OV IN are merely slightly differing forms of the same phrase, 
which is everywhere to be regarded as the proper name of the 
hill-district included in the city of Sidon,’ 

WI PIN, “The District of Resep (or Reétip).” Tf the 
designation O' [T¥ included merely the cape where the modern 
city stands, it is easy to determine the position and the approxi- 
mate limits of the (2/1 PON. It could only be the region 
lying east and north of the eape, the strip of nearly level plain 
between the mountains and the sea, rnnuing northward perhaps 
as far as the Auwaly river.* We should then have three dis- 
tricts which are topographically very well defined, and which 
would comprise all the territory that we know to have been 





i Why the word Ot) should have bean chosen, in naming this dis- 
trict, it is perhaps useless to conjecture. Flights of fancy are not 
easily followed. But the use of the adjective O"7"]N seems to show 
that the meaning of Of (!' in the phrase was neither simply “skies” 
nor “heights.” Perhaps the region was thought of as being in an 
especial degree the ‘abode of the gods.’ It would be strange, indeed, 
if it had not contained a number of conspicuous temples. And finally, 
it is quite possible that the designation was very short-lived, and 
employed in its day chiefly by the members of this royal family. 

* This region is now occupied, for the most part, by the famous 
orange groves of Sidon; but traces of the old city are still to be found, 
here and there, if the spade goes far below the surface. 
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included in the city proper. The plain to the southward seems 
to have been used only as a burying-ground. It is, of course, 
possible that the term D* [7 ON] [T¥ included more than the 
cape; on this supposition, any attempt to determine the limits of 
the three districts must he fruitless. 

j730. The crack passes directly through the letter D, so as 
to efface the perpendicular stroke across the top line. I have 
therefore marked it with a dot, although the reading is practi- 
eally certain. 

Sep. Of the two dotted letters, the first is entirely gone, 
but the hole in the stone is of such a shape and size as to show 
that the missing character must have been cither Y or J. The 
% following is practically certain, for the horizontal line, with 
the angle at the left, remains distinct, and it is quite plain that 
the letter was not continned downwards. My copies of B and 
C both read 9¥’ here; in D, this part of the inscription is miss- 
ing. Compare the use of 9¥’t) (participial noun, as here) in 
Eam. line 9. The word is evidently to be connected with the 
preceding, not with the following; [3 UN begins a new clause. 
The preposition 3 in [$3 (line 2), whose force extends also 
over the following names of the Sidonian districts, may be 
either the preposition of place, “ruler in Sidon-on-the-Sea, 
é&e.", or the complement of the verbal idea, ‘ruling over” 
these districts. 

[3. My copy of C reads Y in the place of these two letters, 
and this reading seems to be confirmed by the squeeze. But 
the squeeze is quite untrustworthy at this point; and as my 
copy was made from memory (see above) and before I had 
translated this part of the inscription, the variant reading 
deserves little confidence, especially as both letters are perfectly 
plain on stone .A. 

Eine 4. “WED. On the form of the 3, see above, page 
160. In what follows, I might be read (twice) instead of *, 
but no plausible reading would result, so far as I can see. On 
the other hand, the comparison of this temple, perched in its 
commanding position on the spur of the mountain, with ** the 
eyrie of an eagle” would be a happy one, though something of 
an exaggeration. “J¥ is probably “AY (or “¥), “rock,” so that 
“W') “Wis the rock or crag where the eagle dwells. 

non. The letters are somewhat widely separated, but all 
three are very distinctly legible. In place of the (7, Inscription 
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C gives distinctly and unmistakably 9, the upright stroke of 
the character being unusually long. 

ja. If T have divided the text correctly, this word begins a 
new clause, the preceding noun JJ being the direct object of 
the fat the end of line 3. The object is then understood with 
the verb in line 4. Inscription D ends with the words F'‘X 
7 PSN, which stand at the beginning of line 3 (the preceding 
words, in the second half of line 2, are missing; see above). 

Ono. The ? is hardly legible, All this portion of the stone 
is very much weathered. 

Line &, [Owen]. The-% is almost entire, and the upper 
part of the D is preserved; both letters are unmistakable. The 
remaining space at the beginning of the line was of course 
occupied by the two characters 9. 
wtp “w’. An accident to the stone has somewhat obscured 
the lower part of the D. “Ww is probably “i, “lord,” though 
the word has not been found elsewhere in Phoenician inserip- 
tions. U1) might be either adjective or noun (as usually in 
Hebrew), but is probably the former, whose plural occurs in 
the expression DU’ DION, “holy gods,” Eam, 9, 22. Finally, 
the whole phrase, 2) "Ww OWN, finds an extremely inter- 
esting and important parallel in the passage Edm. 1, where the 
reading given hy Lidzbarski (7liudbueh, p. 418) is 4° jOWND 
wry. It would be obvions, even without further evidence, 
that the Bad-‘Astart inscription furnishes the trne reading of 
this hitherto doubtful passage ; there is, however, additional 
evidence sufficient to prove not only the identity of the two 
phrases, but also to show that one and the same temple is men- 
tioned in the two passages, as will appear in the sequel. 





Several noteworthy verbal coincidences with the ESmun‘azar 
inscription have been pointed ont in the preceding pages; and 
when it is remarked in addition that king Bad-‘Aéstart styles 


himself a “‘grandson of Esmun‘azar,” “WYIDUN J ]3, the >). 
probability becomes very strong that we have found a new) f- / 
member of the famous dynasty. Fortunately, however, the = 
evidence is such ag to lead to much more définite conclusions, — 


aud the value of the new inscription is enhanced accordingly. 
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As has already been observed, above, it is the passage Ham. 
line 17 which affords the all-important point of connection with 
our inacription. The ‘full text of the passage is aa follows: 
saw aA OS iy ep Ww jOwRO I 22 WS [ITN 
OTN Oe’; “And it was we who built a temple to Esmun 
the Holy Lord, by the spring Sy’, in the mountain, and made 
him to dwell in [the district] DUN Ov." The detailed man- 
ner of the description of this particular temple is noticeable ; 
and it is a fortunate circumstance for us, for it enables ug to 
recognize with certainty in this house for Esmun, of which the 
queen-mother Em-(or Am-)‘Astart, speaking for herself and her 
dead son, saya, “we built it,” the very same temple whose ruin 
now stands on the hill above the Auwaly river. The coincidences 
already noticed, that the temple was in each case ‘‘in the moun- 
tain” and dedicated “‘to Ea’mun the Holy Lord,” might not 
be sufficient of themselves to put the identification beyond 
question ; but when the remaining item of the description, the 
mention of a ‘spring ae bee {) ; however the second word of 
this phrase may be translated), is added, the proof is quite con- 
elusive. There is only one spring of any importance in all the 
mountain district adjoining Sidon, and that one is on the hill- 
side near the Bad-‘Astart ruin, It is about two hundred yards 
distant, in the direction of Sidou, in a recess of the mountain 
slightly below the level of the temple, and in full view from it. 
The fountain itself is now quite concealed from sight, for it lies 
well below the surface of the ground, and its waters disappear 
at once, but reappear a dozen paces to the northwest, where 
the mouth of a tunnel, now hidden by bushes, is seen in the 
hillside, From this point the waters are led by a remarkable 
subterranean aqueduct straight through the mountain to the- 
gardens of the city.’ 


1T could see nothing to indicate that the fountain itself had its origin 
in a similar tunnel-aqueduct, but this may possibly have been the case, 
water being conducted hither from some point on the Auwaly far to 
the eastward. Supposing this to have been true, the present argument 
would not be affected, for the juxtaposition of artificial spring and 
temple would be the best of evidence that the aqueduct was of Phoe- 
nician origin. It may be that the problematic 55"! contained some 
reference to this most important bit of engineering. Is it not possible to 


fall back on the Arabic Uo, “lead, conduct,” and interpret 2271) [J). 
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The temple on the ‘* Bostrenus”, then, is included in the list 
of buildings claimed by Em-‘Aétart and her son. It is of course 
beyond question, however, that Bad-‘Adtart, and not Eamun- 
‘azar IT., was the one who built the house ; or rather,—to speak 
accurately,—that he was the one who degan the work and car- 
ried it on for some time, whether he finished it or not. It fol- 
lows, that the reign of Bad-‘AStart came between those of 
Tabnit and Esmun‘azar II.; in all probability, his was the only 
reign in that interval. The time during which he occupied the 
throne must have been brief, probably only a few years, for we 
know that Esmun‘azar was quite young (perhaps a mere boy) at 
the time of his accession. It is perhaps moat likely that Bad- 
‘Astart was the elder brother of Eémun‘azar, though he may 
have been his half-brother, and possibly was not the son of 
Tabnit at all.’ Supposing him to have been the son of the 
last-named king, we should gain at least one more bit of infor- 
mation as to his pergonal history. King Tabnit himself died in 
middle life ;* and even his eldest son must have been a young 
man at the time of the father’s death. 





“fountain that is conducted,” “conduit-apring"? We could then 
compare the name of the Jerusalem aqueduct, f]5yf . 


"In this case, the fact that Bad-‘Adtart omits the name of his father 
in the inscription would receive a probable explanation, namely, that 
the latter never occupied the throne, 

*As the evidence on which this statement rests is not generally 
known, I subjoin it here: When the sarcophagus of Tabnit was ex- 
humed, in the year 1887, and the lid was removed, the body of the king 
was found to be in a very good state of preservation. It was lying in a 
brownish-colored, somewhat “ oily" fluid, which nearly filled the sar- 
cophagus, The eyes were gone; the nose, lips, and the most prominent 
part of the thorax, which had not been covered by the liquid, had 
decayed away; in other respects, however, the corpse was like that of 
& man only recently buried. It was but slightly emaciated; plenty of 
flesh remained on both face and limbs, and the skin was soft to the 
touch. The vital organs and viscera had not been removed (a note- 
worthy circumstance), and were perfectly preserved. Dr. Shibly 
Abela, of Sidon, a physician of education and experience, remarked 
that the face showed traces of small-pox; it was not apparent, 
however, that the king had died of that disease. The color of the akin 
was described as somewhat “‘coppery,” the tinge being perhaps due to 
the influence of some substance, or substances, held in solution by the 
enveloping fluid. The fluid itself may have been partly, or even 
wholly, rain-water, which finds its way into most of the tombs about 
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As for the assertion of Em-‘Astart, “We built” the temple, 
it may be explained in more than one way. This daughter of 
Esmun‘azar I, and priestess of ‘AStart, may well have coibp- 
erated with the young king Bad-‘Aatart in this undertaking 
(especially if he was her own son), or even have been the mov- 
ing spirit in it, More probably, however, the words of the 
epitaph are literally true, the fact being that Bad-‘Astart died 
hefore the work was finished, wherenpon the queen-mother and 
her son completed the building and inducted the god Eimun 
into his new abode. 

The genealogical table of the Eimun‘azar dynasty, as now 
known to us, would therefore have the following form : 


Egmun‘azar I. 
Tabnit . Em-‘Astart 
‘ _ ; 
Bad-*Astart Eémun‘azar I. 


It is an interesting question, whether the name of this same 
king Bad-‘Adtart is known to ua from any other source. 
Neither one of the two kings mentioned by Greek writers under 
the name “Strato” (Zrpéruv) can be thus identified. The first 
of these was the well known friend of the Athenians, who 
reigned in the first half of the fourth century B.C, The length 
and character of his reign would ill accord with what we know 
of the brief career of young Bad-‘Astart. The date of this: 





Sidon; but in any cage it is evident, from the facts just given, that the 
body of the king had been skilfully embalmed. I do not know that 
any similar case has ever been observed and reported. After the body 
had been removed from the sarcophagus and exposed to the sun, it 
decomposed and shrunk to withered skin and bones in a very short 
time. 

My chief authority for these facta isthe Rev. William E. Eddy, of 
Sidon, a keen observer and cautious reporter, who was one of the few 
who saw and touched the body of Tabnit when it was firat exposed to 
view. Mr. Eddy was positive in his opinion that the king, at the time 
of his death, had not passed middle life; the face, he thought, was 
that of a man of less than fifty years of age. 
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Strato, moreover, is probably more than half a century earlier 
than that of the Efmun‘azar dynasty—though this is a matter 
still in dispute. And finally, if the Delos bilingual inseription 
(CLS. I 114) can be admitted as evidence,’ the Phoenician 
name, of which Srpdraw was the accepted Greek representative 
(uot ‘ corruption’), was in this case not Bad-'Astart, but ‘Add- 
*‘Astart. 

The other ‘“‘Strate” named by the Greek writers is the mon- 
arch who was reigning in Sidon at the time when Alexander the 
Great invaded Phuenicia, and who was deposed at that time. 
It is plain that this king, also, may be left out of account here. 

In the Phoenician iniseription CUS. 14, on the other hand, it 
is quite likely that we may recognize our temple-builder. The 
inscription is that of a Sidonian king Bad-‘AStart. The stone 
containing it is now in the Louvre. The text runs as follows: 


379 mwa yas mvs 
po mney 33 72D? 
manwy 33 J3 5 oy 
PN Tw OR DIT PD 
Panwy ONT 


Passing through Paris in the summer of 1901, I had an oppor- © 
tunity to re-examine this inscription with some care. All of 
the letters in the transcription given above are quite certain, 
with the possible exception of the fin line 5. The 5 in line 1 
has been broken away, but can be supplied with certainty. Of 
the seven or eight other letters of the inscription which are 
more or less obliterated, each one is placed beyond the reach of 
doubt by the traces which remain’ or by the context; in almost 
every case, the evidence of both kinds is quite satisfactory. In 
the lower right-hand corner of the stone, a large piece has been 
broken away, and the gap extends into the beginning of the fifth 
line. At the very beginning of the line, before the letter [, there 
is space sufficient for two letters; too large a space for a single 


'Tt is at all events the inscription of a Phoenician king, named 
Mey IY), who was friendly to the Greeks, and lived in the fourth 
century B.C. (judging from the Greek palagographical evidence). 

* The portion of the letter Y which remains at the end of line 4, for 
example, could not possibly be a part of any other character. 
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letter (judging from the seale of those adjacent), and not large 
enough for three. The editors of the inscription in the Corpus 
Jnseriptionum Semiticarum have adopted the strange conclusion 
that wo detters ever stood in this space; the main reason for the 
_ conclusion being evidently this, that their translation would 
admit of no word between js and}. But the traces of at 
least one letter can be seen with perfect distinctness, and I think 
it is hardly claiming too much to assert that parts of two letters 
ean be made out, The character at the left is apparently p. 
The curve at the end of the top stroke can be seen distinctly in 
the photograph published in the CJS. The top of the vertical 
stroke at the right is also plainly visible; and the manner of the 
break between these two points suggests the top of the vertical 
erogs-bar. Just at the right of this letter there appears a bit of 
nearly horizontal line, curving slightly downward at both ends, 
This might be the top of any one of the letters 3, "1 (or “), +, 
y; O, or p> All of these traces are to be seen in the photograph 
just mentioned (as any one can satisfy himself), and I made sure 
by repeated examination of the original that in every case we 
have to do with lines carved by the stone-cutter, not with mere 
accidental abrasions. In my own opinion, the missing word is 
D’, and I would translate the whole inscription as follows;' 

"In the month PO," in the year of the accession of Bad- 
‘Astart, king of the Sidonians ; for that (or, when) Bad-‘AStart, 
king of the Sidonians, built this column (?) of the Sea-District 
in honor of his god ‘AStart.” 

I have ventured to explain the dificult word [7 (line 4) by 
the Assyrian gurinne, which appears to mean ‘column, pillar ”;? 





1 As my translation differs at several points from the one given in the 
Corpus, I append the latter: ‘In mense....in anno [regn]ji regis 
Bodastrati, regis Sidonioram, [dicavit] Bodastratus, rex Sidoniorum, 
planitiem terr[ae] [hujus) Deo suo Astartae.” “ Dicavit™ is the trans- 
lation of a supposed verb ja) 


*Ttis barely possible that this word should have one more letter; 
there is room for another character at the right, and the stone is some- 
what broken away at that point. In all probability, however, the gap 
was left because of the imperfection in the stone. 

® The attempt has often been made to explain both the ‘la of this in- 


scription and the Assyrian Surinnu by the aid of the word NJVU'N, Ezra 
5:3. But the latter is merely the result of text-corruption, as the old 
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see Delitesch, Ltenidworterbch, 8. v. It is plain that the strue- 
ture which was ‘‘ built” in this case was not a temple of any 
kind, The king, who had only just come to the throne, had 
not had time for any such building operations ; moreover, the 
word PF would then certainly have been used. But the erec- 
tion of a pillar, or monument, to ‘Astart would bea very nat- 
ural proceeding on the part of the newly-crowned king. ‘This 
monument, apparently in distinction from others already exist- 
ing, is spoken of as that “of the sea-district.” If my restora- 
tion of the text is correct here, we have a third form of the 
name of this district, D’ PON standing side by side with D’ [TS 
and O° PON [T. 

There is of course nothing in all this to prove that Bad- 
‘Astart the grandson of ESmun‘azar is the one named in this 
last inscription. The identity of name, however, combined 
with the slight verbal coincidences, the honor paid to ‘AStart at 
the heginning of the reign, aud the palaeographical evidence, 
which would assign the inscriptions to approximately the same 
date, may be said to render the identification probable. 

If the sarcophagus of King Bad-‘Astart should at last come 
to light, we have reason to hope that it would give us new and 
important information regarding this royal family. Both his 
predecessor and his successor on the throne were buried in 
Egyptian sarcophagi furnished with Phoenician inscriptions ; 
and it is an interesting possibility, or even probability, that 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Sidon another of the same 
kind is hidden away—uoless, indeed, the fragment deseribed by 
Clermont Ganuneau in his Hhdes d? Archéologie Orientale, i. 
91 #f., came from the sarcophagus of this king. 

There is new light to be expected from still another souree. 
In the summer of 1901, the temple-ruin on the Anwaly was 
partially excavated by Macridy Bey, of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum. Because of the very limited time, as well as limited 





versions prove. The Greek of our canonical Ezra renders by yopyyia 
(=N"UIN), while the Greek First Esdras has eréyy (=N7JN). Itis thus 


evident (though the evidence has been overlooked by all commentators 
and critica, so far as I am aware) that the original text had N75. 
‘roof.’ The Nj") following was responsible for part of the corruption, 
which was taken over from verse § into verse 9. 
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funds, at his disposal, he could undertake nothing beyond a sort 
of preliminary examination of the ruin ; this, however, as I 
have heard, was thoroughly and skilfully conducted. It is to 
be hoped that the results of this trial excavation may soon be 
published, with a full description both of the building itself 
and of the many and various objects—among them a sixth stone 
bearing the same inscription as the others—which were found. 
It is also very much to be desired that the whole site be 
thoroughly excavated, and that means be takeu to preserve in 
as good condition as possible this sole surviving temple of old 
Phoenicia, 
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